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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR ESTABLISHING A CONSTA- 
BULARY FORCE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EveryTHING in this Report denotes a foregone 
conclusion. ‘The inquiry does not even purport 
to be, whether what is misnamed a Constabulary 
Force is required or not, but what are the best 
means the Executive can adopt for establishing 
an efficient force. There is a class of Whig 
commissions, the members of which appear to 
feel themselves in the position of the girl, in one 
of Burns’ songs, who earnestly craves counsel, 
offering her ‘‘ bonny black hen” if her sister 
“will but advise her to marry the lad she loves 
dearly.” Mr Chadwick and his coadjutors are 
in the exact predicament of the fond girl's sister; 
and their advice has not baulked the Govern- 
ment, languishing for the consummation of an 
innovation which, whether called for and justifi- 
able or not, would certainly be a greater viola- 
tien of the old principles of British institutions 
taan any of those changes about which so loud 
an alarm has been sounded. ‘To speak of the 
Militia in blue coats, or rather of the Standing 
Army in round hats—starting at once with an 
organized, trained, armed, and partly mounted 
force of 8,000 men and officers—as a “ Consta- 
bulary Force,” is an abuse of language—a futile 
attempt to disguise the tiger under a calf’s skin— 
¢, t0 wrap the trained and paid police private, 
med to the teeth, with truncheon, cutlass, 
word, and pistols, in the tattered cloak of the old 
parish constable, with no more deadly weapon than 
that rather obsolete emblem of authority, his ba- 
ton. We are not now arguing whether this na- 
tonal Standing- Army be required or not, but con- 
tending for the propriety of calling things by their 
‘ue names. The projected new force possesses 
sot one feature in common with the existing 
constabulary establishment of the kingdom. It 
» intended entirely and speedily to supersede it. 
- y, then, retain the name, save for some sinis- 
— ’ To a certain extent the objects of 
_ May be identical, but those of the pro- 
¥eted force are far more sweeping and compre- 
, ve, and are meant to be accomplished by 
*ry diferent means. It is not the increase of 

"ves and vagrants, and of fraudulent crimes, 

renders this great change desirable, and a 
bras powerful arm necessary to the Execu- 
; but the increase of an unruly population in 


ao ufacturing districts, and the necessity of 
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restraining or forcibly putting down the expres. 
sion of discontent, where there seems very little 
desire or expectation of removing the causes of 
discontent. The Report makes out no case from 
the increase of vagrancy and ordinary crime ; 
but the riots at Bristol, the intimidation em- 
ployed, and the other guilty acts of the combin- 
ations of Norwich and Glasgow, do furnish some- 
thing like acase. It is, however, a very different 
question whether the organized force to be ap- 
pointed and wielded by the Executive is the true 
remedy for this growing evil. The great increase 
of the Irish in the manfacturing districts, and in 
all large towns, is another argument for the 
adoption of this continental scheme of repressing 
disorder ; for the Commissioners would have no 
case at all, if they rested only upon the increase 
of crimes against life and property. By their own 
estimate, the whole of the thieves, coiners, pick- 
pockets, vagrants, and rogues of all descriptions, 
amount to 40,000 persons. It is not clear whether 
they include prostitutes in this number, as in the 
17,600 bad characters found in the metropolis, 
with its population of upwards of a million and 
a half, 5,800 prostitutes are included. But it 
cannot be for the restraint and punishment of 
40,000 depredators and other bad characters, 
scattered over the kingdom, and often migrating 
—and of whom a large proportion is always in 
g20l—that atrained force of 8,000 men is required ; 
especially as we are assured, nor is it unlikely, 
that where a trained police is in operation, 
the number of depredators rapidly diminish. 
The great, if not the only object of the new 
force then is, to keep the discontented popula- 
tion in check—to put down tumults among 
paupers and artisans; and, in few words, to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive—first, by 
vast and increasing patronage ; and, next, by an 
accession of power of a character hitherto un- 
known in England. There is, without question, 
necessity for great reforms in the institution of 
the civil force of the country ; but, in the slang 
of the day, it is not reform and improvement 
which Mr Chadwick and his coadjutors recom- 
mend, but complete revolution. They can hardly 
deny—when the recent increase of the popu- 
lation, the magnitude of trading and commercial 
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are taken into account—that crime has dimi- 
nished within the last twenty years, and is still 
progressively decreasing. Crimes of violence, 
by their own acknowledgment, are become com- 
paratively rare ; and petty thefts, and crimes of 
fraud, when the privations of the labouring classes, 
—through heavy taxation, the imposts on food, 
and the fluctuations in trade and manufactures, 
are considered, have not increased so much as 
might have been anticipated. Ina year of dearth, 
like the present, the apparent amount of crime 
must be prodigiously swelled, by the numberof hen- 
roosts robbed, potatoes, or turnip tops, or water- 


cresses stolen, or palings carried away in dis- | 
| fieid, they observed two men; they thought they would 


tricts where coal is scarce ; and yet the extent 
of depredation infers no great increase of moral 
turpitude among the population, nor any fresh 
necessity for a rural gendarmerie, though it 
powerfully suggests the necessity of improving 
the condition of the working classes.* The 
present Lord Mayor of London, (Alderman Wiil- 
son,) is a great advocate for a rural force, for 
the special repression of crimes of the above 
description. Four years ago, the village of 
Beckenham, in Kent, where he has a farm and 
grounds, was a most dissolute place; but his 
Lordship went roundly to work, brought down 
two trained policemen from London, and zea- 
lously aided them himself—sitting up whole 
nights to assist and direct their operations. And 
now, Beckenham may be termed “ The happy vil- 
lage” —a sweet Auburn—only we fear it will, in 
future, always require at least as many police- 
men, and a zealous functionary, like the Mayor, 
to maintain its new character. His Lordship is 
a great authority with the Commissioners. His 
experience is quoted as settling the question of a 
rural police over the whole country. The police- 
men alsu checked the depredations of farm-ser- 
vani-, and occasional farm-labourers ; but we 
shall cite his Lordship’s opinions—passing over 
the useful service he performed, in fining sume 
men for cutting quantities of turnip-tops :— 


The first year that I established this police, I am sure 
I cannot tell how many sacks of turnip-tops were stopped 
by the police at all hours of the night, and early in the 


ee 





* As we write, the following paragraph, in the Anti- 
Corn Law Circular, meets the eye. Is it wonderful 
that labouring men, in the condition described, and under 
the harsh working of the New Poor Law, which 
allows no out-door relief, should be guilty of even more 
serious crimes than pilfering food and fuel from the 
farmers ?— 

“ Peasants’ WaGrEs.—It appears that the average 
wages paid to the labourers who till the soil of that 
garden of England, (Devonshire,) are under eight 
shillings a-week! The price of provisions, as well 
as house rent, is, we believe, somewhat lower than in 
London. Tens of thousands of heads of families are 
there toiling for a shilling or fourteenpence a day 
each; which, supposing them to have a wife and three 
children, will not be more than eighteenpence a head 
~—less, by sixpence, than is allowed for the subsist. 
ence of a pauper in the Manchester workhouse—nay, 
lees than is paid for the food and clothing of the crimi- 
nals confined in our New Bailey prison! Such are the 
peasants of beautiful Devonshire. Truly may 1t be said 
of that county—God created a paradise, and man sur- 
rounded it with an atmosphere of misery, and peopled it 
with the wretched victims of selfish legislation.” 





morning, and vegetables, and water-cresses, and 
thing of that kind—persons coming from London to 
them, One night they found two fellows fast as} Upon 
the common, with their baskets, and they had got their 
strap to put round their waist; they said they had ox) 
come to gather water-cresses ; however, they were knows. 
I had had them before, and I sent them down to Meid. 
stone [to jail] for sleeping in the openair. The report 
which I sent to the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, 
states the quantity of sacks that we discovered, the fn 
year. There was an acre and a half of Swedish turtips 


_ destroyed in one night—the tops cut off ; but we have put 


a stop to that now; we have been a year without any 


_ thing of the kind occurring, except this one case lax 


year; aud the year before last, we had not any turnip. 
tops taken. There was one very strong case indeed. 4; 
ten o’clock at night, as the police were going across 4 


watch them, to see where they were going to. They hid 
themselves, one in one part and another in another, By 
and by they heard from one of my field gates’a whistle « 
they looked through the hedge and saw a map come to 
the gate, and get up as if he was coming over; then he 
whistled again, and the man got down; in a few minutes 
more he said, ** All right, Jack ;"’ and over the gate be 
came with a sack on his shoulders, to go back the sam 
way they had come. The police ran through another 
field and met them. ‘“ What have you got here?”— 
‘© Nothing at all,”"-—“ I must see what it is.” One had 
got a sack of green gages, and another of potatoes. That 
is one proof, among many others, J could give of the um 
of a police. 

At present, then, the neighbourhood is freed from vag. 
rants within the village >—I should say entirely so, We 
hardly know what a beggar is. You do not see a beggar 
publicly. They may get into the grounds under the 
pretext of selling tapes and things of that kind. I have 
not been asked fur relief by a vagrant in the village of 
Beckenham for the last twelve months. 

Are we not right in styling Beckenham “ The 
happy village.” Unfortunate, though, that it 
can only, in all time coming, be maintained ia 
this attitude by a trained and armed police, 
appointed by the Executive, and partly paid out 
of the consolidated fund, to protect the tar- 
nip-tops and green-gages of ruralizing Mayors 
Yet, without his Lordship’s energetic, and rather 
sharp practice, it is questionable if so much could 
have been accomplished. The inveterate attach- 
ment of English villagers to old foot-paths, is 
a well-koown source of injury and indignatwa 
to all rural dignitaries; but Alderman Wilsea 
was able to correct this vicious propensity -— 

A farmer of the name of Deane, who held Jand bet 
did not reside in the parish, complained to me that ia 
one field of his, where there was a public thoroughfare, 
it was a loss of some pounds to him, the villagers ® 
the evening trampling all over his high grass. 1 de. 
sired him to put up a notice board, waruing ail perros 
trespassing: this was very soon taken down and carned 
away. I then told the police to keep watch and ware 
all persons ; several ran into the high grass, eve® \ 
very midst of the field, and laughed at the police 
granted summonses, fined some a few shillings, #04 + 
mised them, upon repeating the offence, if I could Or 
second magistrate to agree with me, I would put 
Peel's Act in force, and have them p 
round the field. \1 have had no further trouble. 

His Lordship thinks that the Force should 
be shifted about, and not allowed te 
longer in one locality than a year at most, 
they “ get corrupted by becoming too intimate 
with the inhabitants.” The 
asked :— 

: we 

Your Lordship has said that you think it essstil © 
a police, from your experience of a raral polict 
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be changed from time to time. Do you think it 
‘al that they should come ro a trained force ? 
; To go into those rural parishes, where there 
Lange serect them, would be almost useless. [ 
very much doubt whether the police would have suc. 
ceded at Beckenham, but for my experience, and the 
rt I gave them, 1 practically superintended it. I 


have been out with them the whole night. I have gone 
eat at ten and been out till five in the morning, to watch 


suspected characters. 
Now this is about the strongest authority the 


Report contains for the necessity of a Rural 
Police. It is therefore disheartening to find, 
that even the trained men—the elite of the 
metropolis—might have been baffled, save for the 
sctivity and zeal of a local magistrate, who had 
gained his knowledge in London. ‘There are 
other considerations. ‘The maintenance of those 
two policemen at Beckenham, by the general 
estimate of the Commissioners, would cost the 
country considerably above £100 per annum, 
besides the expense of the superintendence, 
gratuitously given by Alderman Wilson. 

We have seen, in part, the class of offences 
hich a rural police is intended to suppress ; for 
the Report never once alludes to riots in the 
rural districts, in consequence of the New Poor 
Law, or other causes. They do not pretend to 
deny that life was never more secure in this 
country than now; and the same thing, we appre- 
hend, may be affirmed of property, when its vast 
difusion, and the great changes which have taken 
place in the relations of society, and, above all, 
the hard condition of the labourers, are duly esti- 
mated. But it is at this time that a project is 
broached by the Government, of entirely doing 
avay with the local conservators of the peace, 
iecognised by the constitution, and for placing 
the whole kingdom under a centralized system, 
familiar under arbitrary governments, but 
hitherto happily unknown in Great Britain. 

This Constabulary Force, ur rather thia police 
—this corps of gendarmes—to be efficient, must, 
at the outset, as we learn from the Report, when 
in full operation, amount to 8000 men and 
efhicers, who are to be appointed by a Central 
Board of Commissioners—i. ¢., by the Executive. 
They are to be drilled or to learn their duties 
im the metropolis, sent in detachments to the 
provincial towns and country parishes, and shifted 
about at the diseretion of the omnipotent Board. 
They are to have more than double the pay of 
ordinary soldiers, and, indeed, not very much 

than that of excisemen and other petty 
revenue-officers; they are to be systematically 
rganized, co-operative, and wielded by their 
*mmander-in-chief, the Central Board. Though 
the local Magistracy are to have no voice in the 
*ppointment of the force, that there may be some 
‘eeming check, the privates are to be amenable 
at the Petty Sessions, and the officers at Quarter 
ons, for misconduct or neglect of duty : they 
may even be dismissed. All vacancies are, how- 
fver, to be filled up by the Board sending 
ts from the Police Normal School of the 
metropolis. With amusing naiveté, the Com- 
openly acknowledge that the local au- 
having the power of appointing offi- 
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cers under the Poor Law Act, has not worked 
pleasantly ; and that, in organizing the Force, it 
would be preferable to have the original power 
lodged in the Board, leaving to the local autho- 
rities the power of controlling the squadrons ap- 
pointed by the Central Board, trained by it, and 
shifted about at its pleasure. The Commissioners 
have no hope that the country will all at once, or 
simultaneously, adopt their scheme for the ap- 
pointment of anational Force by the Executive, 
byacclamation ; and they therefore do not recom- 
mend ‘the immediate, absolute, and general 
adoption” of it ; but they trust that a blessing so 
desirable may steal upon us by degrees ; and sug- 
gest that a first great step will be to have the 
trained men in readiness, to be located as fast as 
communities can be brought to endure, or, if pos- 
sible, to request their presence. This, however, 
can only be granted upon the specified conditions. 
The Commissioners state that they “ see no rea- 
son to doubt the general and voluntary exten- 
sion of this desire, especially in favour of a force 
expressly organized to meet the wants and con- 
veniences of the rural or provincial districts, 
aided by the contribution of a part of the expense. 
Here is the quickener. The squire and farmers, 
when the game can be protected from poachers, 
and the produce from bad, or fraudulent, because 
often underpaid servants, partly at the expense 
of the public—i. ¢., the consolidated fund—will, 
it is anticipated, no longer demur. 

But, besides the force stationed over the whole 
of the country, when the scheme shall have crept 
into general acceptance, the Commissioners re- 
commend that a trained body of from 300 to 400 
men—and wherefore not as many thousands ?— 
shall form at all times a disposable force, sta- 
tioned at head quarters, to be despatched, in any 
emergency, wheresoeverthe commanders-in-chief 
of the Force may deem necessary. ‘They, more- 
over, consider it desirable, evenbefore that gradual 
extension of the scheme, for which they deem it 
prudent to wait, that immediate power be given 
to the Government to provide for the peace of 
the manufacturing districts, without consulting 
their wishes, by the appointment of an efficient 
Constabulary (i.e. trained and armed ) Force; and 
for this reason, “ that, in these districts, free de- 
liberation on the subject is prevented by the 
influence of the interests adverse to good order 
or legal restraints:” in other words, the bulk of 
the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts, 
having an interest in disorder and lawless license, 
must have no voice ; must not be allowed to deli- 
berate ; will not be waited for to come gradually 
in, like the inhabitants of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. They trust that Parliament will see the 
necessity of making exceptions to the permissive 
indulgence: in other words, that Somersetshire 
or Devonshire may be allowed to take their own 
time, and to display voluntary acquiescence ; but 
that Manchester and Birmingham ougit to be 
dealt with summarily, and at once placed under 
the Centralized Force. Those places, and others 
in the same category, have already police estab- 


lishments, appvintedand controlled by Comes 
2 ‘ 
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But so has the city of London ; and we have 
just witnessed the late struggle, though not yet 
all its results. We have seen that the misnamed 
Constabulary Force recommended to her Majesty 
in Mr Chadwick’s Report, is not only different 
from the old constitutional force of the kingdom, 
from the posse comitatus of Old England, but its 
direct opposite. It has a new origin, new func- 
tions, and new and very extraordinary powers. 
It adds the cutlass and the pistol to the trun- 
cheon and the baton ; it spurns at local control ; 
it isto know nosympathy with the People; itis ar- 
rayed in almost formal hostility against the poor. 

There is no feebler part of the case of the 
Commissioners than that in which they attempt 
to prove that a rural force is necessary for the 
protection of the property of labourers from 
peity depredators and vagrants roaming about 
as pretended sailors, who, once in a year, vr sel- 





domer, may, perchance, frighten a dame, found | 


alone in a cottage, into giving them alms, while 


they deserve the stocks. No one will deny, that, 
among other reforms, great reforms are required | 


in the existing institutions for the preservation 
of the peace and the repression of crime ; but 
it is somewhat curious to find not necessary 
change and improvement alone, not organiza- 
tion and extension corresponding to the increase 
of the population and the progress of society, 
but entire revolution, sweeping away all the old 
bulwarks and landmarks, and making all things 
new, advocated by the same persons who, in 
every other instance, shew such rabid horror of 
innovation. By the new system, the local magis- 
tracy are not even to have the selection of special 
constables. These are recommended to be taken 
from lists drawn up by the County superintend- 
ent of the Force—the creature of the Central 
Board—of the persons he considers “ properly 
qualified.” The Commissioners treat the addi- 


| 


increased to double the number, may not be 
source of corruption in a country? The a 
sons given by their great authority, quoted by the 
Commissioners — and they have on this 
only two—is, that with the magistrates’ favour 
itism, local politics, or an active canvass, would 
have more weight than the efficiency of the can. 
didate. Now, these reasons, in our apprehension 
apply almost equally to the supreme government 
and the local powers. It is not a little extraor. 
dinary—and the fact embraces a wide range of 
objects besides policemen—that it should uni. 
formly be presumed, that governments are pot 
only better qualified to judge of the efficiency of 
functionaries of all kinds than the communities 
requiring their services, but that it should be 
as uniformly assumed, that governments havea 
stronger interest in making such appointments 
impartially than the parties directly concerned; 
that the people have not merely no adequate 
knowledge, but no regard to their own interests, 
It is yet more remarkable, that as a society 
becomes more enlightened in every other re. 
spect, it gets more and more incapable of inter- 
fering with, much less of managing its civil and 
religious affairs ; and that the supreme govern. 
ment, in its paternal kindness and wisdom, must 
gradually slip from out its hands, whatever is 
held, and at the same time refuse any vestige 
of new power. 

It will clear the ground at once to admit that 
the existing system, in its practical working, is 
far from being perfect, though the few instances 
of its inefficiency, adduced by the Commissioners, 
do not go for much; and we have, indeed, little 
doubt that many more flagrant might be found. The 
constable—honest man !—is not fond of getting 


_ his head broken ; and the watchman likes his bed 


tional patronage, which the Executive would ob- | 


tain by these 5000 appointments, asa very slight 
matter, as the slender emoluments are really not 
worth thinking about, and as it is even now 
difficult to get the places filled. Times must 
change for the better in this country before the 
appointments which, with a tolerably easy life, 
gives a private nineteen shillings a-week and his 
clothing, and a superintendent £200 a-year, shall 
not beasource of great, and, it may be, mischievous 
patronage. What small farmer or village dealer, 
for example, would not, at a hard-run election, 
give his vote “ the right way,” be that Whig or 
Tory, in exchange for a son or two being sent to 
London to be drilled for the force, with the chance 
of afterwards achieving the dignity of sergeant, or 
haply of superintendent ? And the respected cor- 
respondent of the Commissioners, the high sheriff 
of Shropshire, makes the abuse of patronage by 
the loval authorities an argument for placing the 
power of appointments in the Executive. But 
what does not exist cannot be abused. Yet 
if some sixty or eighty appointments, vested in 
a set of magistrates, may be made, according to 
the high sheriff, a source of jobs in a county, is 


| 
| 


o nights, or at least a nap out of it. Serious 
inconveniences sometimes arise in the prompteze- 
cution of warrants, from the limited jurisdiction 
of county functionaries; and there are maby 
other blemishes and drawbacks on the existing 
system, requiring revisal. But is it ince 
pable of being improved ; and is there no me 
dium, no choice, save between new King Stork, 
entrenched behind his arbitrary Board, and old 
King Log, rambling loosely, and with lees power 
and dignity than would become him, over the 
parishes > The Commissioners gravely inform 
her Majesty, that although a diminution ins 
of an increase of political liberty were to be the 
consequence of the establishment of an organize 
force, or gendarmerie, throughout her domi- 
nions, it would be better than the existing state 
of things! How the increuse of political power 
is to arise, is a riddle we need not perplex ouF- 
selves to unravel; but the state of things which, 
it seems, atones for its possible diminution, eve® 
with all appliances and means to boot forced inte 
the service, is not half so appalling as we 
anticipated. : 
The Commissioners divide the depredations, 
midnight thefts, and darker horrors of this ™ 
happy country, into many different heads. 


it too much to presume, that 8000, which may be | head is entitled, Zhe insecurity of the hightoy*’ 
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t suggest, that we live in the times 
of Abershaw or Turpin. But, no ; ‘“a mounted 
highwayman is never heard of.” The “ oldest 
ishabitant” scarcely remembers to have heard 
of the mail or a stage coach being attacked ; 
and yet strange it is, that commercial travellers 
dare not travel after dark, and that the farmers 
_no longer the bold yeomanry—will not venture 
to go home from market after dark, save in 
sands of threes and fours. We shall afterwards 
cite the evidence of this state of the roads. The 
evidence given in the Report is on every point 
feeble,and the tabularstatementsare often fallaci- 
ous, as we shall afterwards shew ; but the proofs 
of the insecure state of theroads are, above all, un- 
satisfactory and lame. The principal witness, one 
of three, to the perils of travelling singly over- 
night, is Mr Elliott, who has for twenty years 
taken commercial journeys in the south-eastern 
counties, from Norfolk to Devonshire, but who 
has never once, so far as appears, been robbed, 
nor even threatened. He, however, never travels 
after dark, and we imagine that few commercial 
travellers do—they have enough of it before 
dark ; and their correspondence, and other busi- 
ness, occupies their evenings, without taking 
into account the terrors of the highway to men 
with a charge of money, and dangers which, 
according to Mr Elliott, would seem as great in 
England in 1838 as in Scotland in the days of 
Rob Roy. Mr Elliott states :— 

Oceationally in a moonlight I may; but it would be 
contrary to prudence for any person who travels about 
the country with much money in his pocket to be out 
afer dusk. I would rather travel before light in the 
morning than very late at night. 

Is that habit general amongst the travellers? That is 


their general, almost universal habit. So much so, that 
ifa person were to come into the room where travellers 


shich migh 


were collected together at eight or nine o’cluck in the | 


evening in the winter time, it would be the general re- 
wark that he was very late ; that he was doing that 
which was obviously contrary to their prudent custom. 

Prodent with respect to the avoidance of danger on the 
toads? Yes, with regard to thieves. There is no other 
canger now ; the roads and appointments are so good, that 
there is no other danger. 

Have you travelled on any of the roads where there is 
‘patrol ora police? Along the roads within the dis- 
tance of five or six miles from the metropolis, at all 
hours riding and walking, and I never was interfered 
with, nor did I ever see anybody attacked; and I feel 
the most perfect security and confidence, and I never go 
about with any kind of fear within that line. 

If you went out beyond that line of the police ? 
I should feel considerable alarm. I should not do it 
without | had a very strong motive. ° ° ° 

most dangerous time reputed to be so in the 
ountry is not at midnight, or the very late hours, but 
t six or seven o'clock in the evening, when working 
propie are about. The habits of the country people are 
™ much earlier than those of people in the towns, that 
~~" people are about at ten or eleven o’clock at 

As you do not yourself travel out at night, you do not 
“ry any arms? No; because I do not make a habit of 

out at night; but oceasionally some young men 
“4, who like to sit late at dinner, and they frequently 
& dog and pistols with them. 

That is when travelling out on unpatrolled and un- 

roads? Yes, 

In the course of your travelling, have you observed any 
“mance of like fear or apprehension on the part of people 
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who are more constantly resident within the district ? 
There is a general habit in the country, to avoid being 
out after dark, 

This prudent person, so far as appears, has 
never once been molested in his journeys of 
twenty years, by night or day. A second witness 
to the alarming state of the highways of England, 
in which the Commissioners themselves could find 
‘“‘no traces of a mounted highwayman,” and no re- 
cent robbery of mail or stage coaches, is a Mr Burt, 
a London straw-hat maker, who travels to Lu- 
ton with money in his pocket to buy straw plat, 
and probably in some small tremor in conse- 
quence, but who never was robbed ; though once, 
after dark, he fancied he was shot at, as a pistol 
was discharged that frightened his blood-horse, 
which accordingly galloped off, and _ thence 
saved him. Probably the pistol was intended 
for him; yet it is all conjecture. This gentle- 
man, of his own knowledge, can tell of no more 
attempts at robbery: but he has heard of some. 
The neighbourhood of Manchester, (though Man- 
chester has a regular police,) and the northern 
manufacturing towns, he considers the most dan- 
gerous districts in England. Mr Burt considers 
the roads in Belgium and France much more 
safe than those of England, though he has heard 
bad accounts of Spain. Mr Cole, the third 
and concluding witness as to the alarming state 
of the roads, has been a commercial traveller for 
six years. He considers the roads in certain 
parts of Yorkshire as particularly exposed, and 
we doubt not, that still “ there be takers in the 
vale of Beevor ;” yet he does not say, though 
often in fear, that he was ever either threatened 
or attacked. When travelling alone in solitary 
places, with three or four hundred pounds in 
gold or notes, Mr Cole, though never attacked, 
has very naturally thought, “ what would happen 
if! were tobe? | would have little chance either 
of saving my money or recovering it afterwards ;” 
and so, to allay the temporary fears of the Mes. 
sieurs Cole and Elliott, upon rdads much more 
secure than they ever were before, the country 
must be saddled with the expense of a mounted 
patrol, and all the other blessings of a rural police, 
having its headquarters at Somerset House! The 
table of the Commissioners shews a regular de- 
crease in the number of convictions for robberies 
effected by violence on the highways, from 
1831 to 1837, and also in the number of commit- 
ments for such offences. The number committed 
in 1830 was 573 ; the number of persons convicted 
279; executed, 7. In 1837, the last year quoted, 
the number of highway robberies committed was 
290; the number of individuals convicted, 158 ; 
executed, none. Inshort, the evidenceof thethree 
commercial roadsters, and of the table, proves 
the very reverse of what is intended, namely — 
that the roads generally are now more secure 
than they ever were at any former period. When 
Mr Cole was asked what would relieve him of 
the natural qualms of travelling in the dark with 
several hundred pounds upon him, he replied, 

A police like the metropolitan, on which one might 


rely in case of need. 
Have you not felt the same security from any local or 
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municipal police? I have met with none; nor should I 
rely on the people where such states of things exist, for I 
have found protection against them wanted in times of 
excitement, I know of an instance of a gentleman tra- 
velling in the neighbourhood of Leeds during an election, 
who was hooted and pelted in consequence of his uncon- 
scionsly having ribbons at his horse’s head of the un- 
popular colour, which were intended only for ornament, 


Surely this awful case completely establishes 
the necessity of an armed patrol]! In the heat 
of an election, the “ ignorant rabble” hooted and 
pelted a gentleman for decorating his horse 
with colours which were probably those of the 
opponent of Sir William Molesworth, or some 
other Liberal candidate. He did this in igno- 
rance ; but it must also have been in ignorance of 
his ignorance of what was a very notorious fact, 
that the people insulted him. Truly the Com- 
missioners must be ill off for reasons when they 
have recourse to what Mr Cole thought to himself 
might happen, or to such electioneering hoot- 
ings and peltings. The frauds committed owing 
to the deficient protecticn of goods conveyed by 
canals and highways, form another head of the 
Report ; and we are made acquainted with very 
ingenious and extraordinary ways in which goods 
are abstracted from bales and packages, which 
yet look as if untouched. These depredations 
are not attributed to regular professional thieves, 
but to the boatmen onthe canals, and carters’ 
and carriers’ servants, who would seem to be all 
rogues together. We can have no doubt that, 
admitting the packages were fairly made up in 
the warehouses—and why might not a spice of 
roguery be presumed sometimes to exist in the 
warehouse as well as on the road ?—the details 
of the systematic plunder of goods in transitu is, 
like all details of plunder, greatly exagzerated. 
There is little question but that, in rural dis- 
tricts, one stolen sheep often rates for two or 
three, and that one stolen fowl may cover the 
plunder of a whole yard. If we are to attach 
implicit credit .to this Report, the state of the 
canals in England are as bad as that which tra- 
vellers ascribe to the canals of China. The 
thieves are the captains and crews; receiving- 
houses are found all along the banks; and the 
systematic plunder is represented as so enor- 
mous, that it is remarkable manufacturing houses 
do not send supercargoes to take charge of their 
goods, So far from that, they treat the matter 
with indifference ; they will not even complain ; 
they don’t seem to feel or understand it, though 
in other departments some complain loudly. 
Raw silk is particularly liable to be pilfered in 
all its stages: the carriers steal it, the boat- 
men steal it ; and a manufacturer, who was exa- 
mined by another Commission, declares that he 
believes one person in four of the men, women, 
and children engaged in the manufacture, are 
pilferers. We should be very cautious how we 
implicitly received evidence like the following, 
though given by one of the greatest silk-manu- 
facturera of Leek. There is such a thing as 
fanatical suspicion, where self-interest is the ani- 


mating motive ; and witnesses, in their own cause, | 


are not unfrequently under its strongest influence. 








Silk is pilfered in every part of the process, 
haps one in four of the people in employ—men, we 
and children—are pilferers. It goes without any a 
means of ascertaining the thief. And there are Pro an 
persons in the town who get a good living merely as 
receivers, without any other means whatever, A bey 
now committed to Stafford gaol stole £15 worth of silk 
which he sold to a man, who sold it to a known ty. 
ceiver, who parted with it to a * more respectab!e” 
(somewhat richer) party. There is much work given out 
to wind and twist, and there is great variety in the 
amount of waste, according to the quality of the sijj, 
which it is very difficult to estimate. It is also very 
easy to load the silk so as to increase the weight and 
conceal any deficiency of quantity. 

There are two things wanting to correct these eyj’s 
One is, a greater penalty on the holder of silk who cap. 
not shew whence he purchased it, It is now only £26 
which, of course, while driving a thriving trade, the 
receiver can easily pay. Robbery has become almos 
universal. Within the last eight years, it has increased 
tenfold. There are as many as ten men in Leck who five 
in idleness and drunkenness on their gains as receivers, 
It is said by large manufacturers, though it is of course 
impossible to prove it, that they believe themselves to be 
robbed annually to the extent of from £100 to £200. 

The other requisite is some better means of detection, 
It has been debated in the town to have down a London 
policeman, to put them on a system to detect the offenders; 
but unless one will tell of his accomplices, it is diffienl 
to know how detection is to be attained. Some of the 
manufacturers have determined to incur this expense, 
though others, yet uncertain that they are extensively rob. 
bed, are unwilling to take part init. At present the sole 
police of the town are a parish constable and a night con- 
stable, under the Commissioners for Lighting and Paving. 
The Commissioners, it is probable, will assist in the expe- 
riment of trying a London policeman. The receivers 
dispose of the silk to people ‘* respectable”’’ in circum- 
stances, who get it dyed by the dyers, men of capital and 
property, and then take it to Manchester and Maccles- 
field, where they sell it at good bargains, The whole set 
of receivers in succession are putters up in defence of the 
subordinates, and detection is almost impossible. About 
two years ago an association was formed among the ma- 
nufacturers to defend their property, but it has been of 
little effect. 

Now, the question is—Do these mysterious 
and impenetrable frauds really exist to the ex- 
tent imagined by the irritated and suspicious 
losers of some quantity of silk ; and if so, what 
police establishment could afford an adequate pro- 
tection? From the evidence, it would seem that 
one or more incorruptible pulicemen would be 
required in every boat, and to accompany each 
waggon, besides the ordinary general protection. 
But how could the most vigilant and numerous 
police protect property of all sorts against the 
hazard to which it is wilfully exposed by the 
blinded economy of those concerned in its safe 
transmission? If a man will employ a servant 
at under wages, whose honesty is doubtful, and 
who is placed under strong temptation by the 
inadequate remuneration of his labour, are the 
public to pay for his self-incurred losses? One 
of a respectable company of carriers, when que* 
tioned about the pilfering of silks and other 


goods, answered :— 

We find, that where men work their own horees, they 
will work a boat for less than it can be done honestly for, 
—lower than we can doit. They have to pay postr 
and corn, and everything of that sort, and it can only 
done by making it out from the barges. A great dea 
robbery is committed by those men; they work at .. 
much a mile—at much less than it can be afforded to 
done at by any possibility. 


and per. 
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Are the parties who employ such persons de- 
serviog of protection at the public cost ? 

The Commissioners strongly object to rail-road 
and other companies being allowed to protect 
themselves by a police on their own lines and 
works, These objections are exactly those 
which a certain class of politicians bring against 
voluntary associations—that they are expensive, 
igeffectual, and would be detrimental to the 
eficiency of the all-embracing scheme to be 
directed by the Central head. In brief, it would 
be both better for the public and cheaper to the 
companies that they obtained protection from 
the trained force, and placed themselves fairly 
under the Board. 

Another species of property requiring increased 
protection is wrecked vessels. Now, the black 
crime of plundering wrecked vessels, we have 
no doubt whatever, is steadily decreasing, though 
it still exists to a considerable extent. The 
Cheshire coast, where shipwrecks are frequent, 
is notorious for wreckers ; but, since 2 regular 
police has been established in Liverpool, some 
protection has been given to wrecked property 
in that quarter. In other localities the coast- 
guard interfere. We admire the answer given 
by the magistrates of the Hundred of Wirral, 
who, when asked— 

Does any nightly patrol appear to be requiste within 
your division? answered, No, exceptas a coast guard 
to protect wrecks ; and such guards should be appointed 
at the expense of the port of Liverpool merchants and 
underwriters, as entirely affecting them, 

The Commissioners condemn this reply. They 
affirm, that the inhabitants of the places where 
such practices of plunder prevail, are of the 
worst description and the most demoralized char- 
acter. Now, we should doubt this. They do no 
more than all their forefathers have done. A 
Guinea captain, who stole and sold Africans, 
using fraud and violence, or the Bristol or Liver- 
pool merchant who fitted out his ship, and pro- 
fited by his crimes, even he, in his day, was not 
necessarily the most demoralized and the worst 
ofmen. The Commissioners hint that the ma- 
gistrates and respectable inhabitants of these 
wrecking districts ought “to be made sensible 
of their duties, by heavy amercements and other 
salutary punishments.” 

The state of the rural districts, in respect to 
crime committed by resident delinquents, forms 
the heading of a long section of the Report. It 
fives a deplorable picture of the condition of 
the agricultural districts; yet we must bear in 
mind the circumstances and position of the wit- 
hesses—squires or farmers; nor can we doubt 
but that the very darkest of the returns made, 
figure in this Report. Among the worst of those 
published, which are to the number of eighteen 
“ twenty, from all the parishes of England 
and Wales, or, at any rate, all those to which 
interrogatories were addressed, is this from 
* parish in Devonshire ; that county where the 

rers, at present, earn eight shillings per 
week, while the four-pound loaf costs nine- 
Pence :— 
The crimes committed by residents are those of petty 
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robberies, such as stealing wood; which goes on here to a 
great extent, even to the lopping of trees, cutting up 
hurdles, gates, &c ; also the nocturnal work of stealing 
turnips, poultry, and portions of ricks; all of which, it 
may be said, were overlooked, principally through fear 
of revenge from the criminal parties, and partly through 
the trouble of catching the depredators. ° ° : 

In the return from Little Laver parish, Essex, it is 
stated—-The number of petty thefts is very great; no 
kind of portable property is safe unless well secured : 
fowls, bees, wood, &c. The inconvenience from sheep- 
stealers is very great: no farmer dare fold his sheep. 

Since 1835, more than twenty sheep have been sepa- 
rately slaughtered within two miles of my house, without 
detection. , . ° ° ° > «0 

From the parish of Lytchett Minster, near Poole, it is 
stated—No felonies within the parish, but many cases 
of stealing bees and honey, potatoes, turnips, wood, &c. ; 
and repeated riots at the beer-honses and meeling-houses. 

The Commissioners seem to have sometimes fan- 
cied themselves in Ireland—-not the real coun- 
try, but the Earl of Roden’s frightfully demo- 
ralized Ireland. They gravely assert, that the 
depredations in some rural districts—and the 
parish of Brangling, in Essex, is instanced —“ are 
carried to such an extent, as even to threaten 
to put a stop to useful sorts of cultivation!” 
Formerly, the poor-rate was about to drive 
farmers from cultivating their lands ; and now it 
is the ‘‘ depredations”” of paupers, or nameless 
miscreants of some sort. This appalling state of 
things is thus described in a communication 
from the guardians of the parish to Mr Chad- 
wick and the other Commissioners :— 

No cattle have been maimed, but many sheep have 
been stolen, both in this parish and in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. It is not an uncommon practice to lay 
open sheep-folds and turn the flocks loose at night; to 
pull up and destroy young trees; to lift gates off the 
hinges, carry them away, throw them into ditches, or, 
what is still more dangerous to the public, lay them flat 
upon the roads. 

During the whole of last winter scarcely a week passed 
without sheep, pigs, poultry, corn, or straw, being stolen, 
generally with impunity. Although two men were trans- 
ported for stealing £40 in the house of a publican, two 
others for sheep-stealing, and one other for breaking into 
a hen-roost, where he was taken early in the season, these 
punishments caused no interruption of the practice. 
Scarcely a hen-roost in the parish escaped robbery ; some 
were broken into very early after dark, and the poultry 
left killed, if not all taken away. Ducks, fowls and 
turkeys were several times stolen or killed in the day- 
time. 

The facility of committing depredations with impunity 
is, in great measure, caused by the general relactance of 
all labourers to give evidence against each other, or any 
member of their tamilies. The temptation to steal wood 
and injure fences is strengthened by the usual high price 


of coals in this part of England, ° , : 
Trespass generally begins with venial offences of wood. 


stealing, injuring and breaking fences, turnip and potato 
theft; which lead to poaching, sheep-stealing, and other 
more serious crimes. {Poaching is a very serious crime | 

But the most serious losses which the farmers 
seem to suffer, are from their servants and labour. 
ers. The consolidation of small farms, the sud- 
den rise of the class which Cobbett termed the 
bull-frog farmers—the division of commons, 
where no share, or no adequate share, was left to 
those who, till then, largely benefited by the com. 
mons, and the change of manners to that modern 
refinement, which led the gentleman farmer and 








his lady to turn their servants, who formerly 
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constituted a part of their family, out of doors, 
have certainly had a most unfavourable influence 
upon the whole rural population of England. A 
certain sharp and energetic person, a Mr Richard 
Gregory, who holds a large farm in the parish of 
East and West Ham, Essex, gives decided evi- 
dence to the general system of plunder carried 
on by farm-servants and carters, and very plea- 
sant pictures of the petty depredationscommitted 
on the roads. He states :— 

The person I succeeded had been very much plundered 
by his servants. The men engaged upon the farm pre- 
mises would get up between twelve and four o'clock in 
the morning, while the farmer was a-bed, and help them- 
selves to every kind of produce. Most of the plunder 
was regularly disposed of by the carters at the different 
watering-houses on their way to the London markets, 
There, almost as a matter of course, they sold their horses’ 
corn, and much that should have been part and parcel of 
the produce they delivered to the different salesmen. The 
general plan was for them to put the things into cellars, 
or boxes left open on purpose at these houses, and as they 
returned they were paid for what they had left by the 
ostlers at the side of the road. 

That was the state of things when you took the farm; 
do you know whether such praciices prevail at the present 
time -—To a great extent, 

Perhaps the practices may be somewhat abat- 
ing ; but, alas! he affirms, that they still exist to 
“a great extent;” and Mr Gregory, notwithstand- 
ing many vigorous prosecutions, acting the part 
of a policeman himself, at “the roadside cup- 
boards,”’ having plenty of people every now and 
then, “up to Lambeth Street police office,” and, 
enjoying the protection of the horse-patrol, is 
obliged to keep two or three paid watchmen. 
And what security, we should like to know, has 
he for their honesty, if farmers may be plundered 
without detecting their losses? The case of Mr 
Richard Gregory and his compeers, if any other 
farmer be so very unfortunate, appears to us far 
beyond the remedies of the projected Force. If 
the farmer must have his potatoes, his cabbages, 
his palings, his hurdles, his turnip-tops, his fowls, 
the weighing of his grain, and its safe transmis- 
sion to the purchaser by his own servants, pro- 
vided for, not by their care and fidelity, but by 
the sharpness of the police and the penalties of 
law, where is the matter to stop? Every house- 
holder has an equal right to demand that his 
domestics and work-people shall be watched on 
his premises ; that the cook shall not purloin 
the butter, nor the dairy-maid the cream, nor 
the footman embezzle the beer. There is, in- 
deed, no end to it. Every person expecting a 
parcel; every traveller, by coach or steam, is 
entitled to demand that his trunks and packages 
shall be cared for, not »y himself, or those con- 
veying them, but by the general police of the 
State ; and there is an end to the natural oper- 
ation of individual interest and responsibility. 
Now, to be really efficacious, the padlock must 
principally be placed on the mind. The depreda- 
tionsingardens, poultry-yards, cabbage and potato 
fields, are represented as enormous; but were the 
new force to consist of 80,000 instead of 8000, 
how would it be possible to put an end to the com- 
mission of offences, which are, at present, sure 
of impunity, from the circumstance, that the 





bulk of the rural population consider them laud. 
able, or at least venial. A clergyman, near Bath 
describes these petty depredations as takin, 
place at “ certain seasons of the year ;” and of 
late, there “are certain seasons,” in every year 
when hunger, on the one hand, and the Union 
Workhouse on the other, may urge starving men 
to break through stone walls. In the meanwhile 
the Ismaelitish condition in which Mr Gregory, 
and those of his condition, must live with thei- 
poorer neighbours, might well drive a man to 
the Bush. There are no painters among the lions 
however, else we should have liked to see howthe 
labourers depict the farmers. He is asked— 


Have you known instances of farmers being ruined 
whose ruin you would attribute to the prevalence of 
these practices ?—The young man I succeeded was one 
and the same has been the case with many of the first 
farmers in the county of Essex. 

Besides these depredations you have described, have 
you experienced much annoyance from vagrants and such 
casual plunderers ?—I have one field adjoining a foot. 
path, from which I lost half an acre of potatoes in the 
course of a week by children, They scratched them up 
with their hands, their parents standing a little way of 
ready to carry them home. . . ° 


An old vagrant repeatedly stole cabbage-plants 
from Mr Gregory. He says— 


As the law administered by others was of no avail, I 
took the law into my own hands. I inflicted corporal 
punishment, and it had the desired effect. 1 took a stick 
and thrashed him most soundly, and he has never 
troubled my fields since. My neighbours are not so for- 
tunate. 

Are you molested by gipsy vagrants ?—I am not: 
because, as soon as any of them make their appearance, I 
get a horse patrol to go and tell them if they do not de. 
part I will take them at once to Lambeth Street police 
office. That is always enough. . . ‘ 

If we have understood you, then, by your three watch- 
men, and your constant enforcement of the law, you 
keep off a considerable amount of plunder ?—Yes. 

Are your neighbours, who do not use the same means, 
plundered as you expect you would be if you did not us 
them ?—Yes, and considerably more; for being many of 
them timid people, they encourage depredators. If they 
catch a thief, they do not punish him ; beirg afraid of 
having their houses set fire to, or their cattle destroyed. 
The other night a man near me, named Farrel, had been 
thrashing his wheat over night, and in the morning all 
was gone, The next farmer had one of his horses stab- 
bed, Because he had accused a man of stealing a pig he 
had lost. A MrChope had acalf’s throat cut. I per- 
suaded him to prosecute; and the court at the Old Bailey 
gave the offender fifteen years’ transportation. It was 
quite a deliverance for us all. Another farmer had jast 
before had his farm-yard set fire to by the same fellow. 
Everybody had been afraid of him, and afraid to punish 
him. 

In all these cases of depredations upon farmers, the 
plunder must be considerable to bring anything 
while to the parties, as the produce must be sold at 
much less than its real value ?—It is great; and the 
great source of the evil is the beer-shop. You are sure @ 
find the robberies concocted at beer-shops. When I 
my farm there was no beer-shop; one was set UP) 
the ditference seen in the working people before and after 
was such as no one would conceive. I had hardly lost 
anything before that by my own people's dishonesty, 
now I was obliged to watch them every Way- 
would take my fowls, and go there and have them 
right opposite my farm-yard. They would cut the hearts 
out of the cabbages for the same purpose. I once west 
with a patrol and took one half boiling out of the Po% 
I took the man and the cabbage to Lambeth Street 
then it was found out that he and his brether hed bees 
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sae j way; and they were both trans. 
ag om a boiled half ni identified ? ] 

One gentleman states— — 

We have exercised the right, very beneficially indeed, 
of rarching men in going to market in every direction. 
We almost make a point, without they are very well 
known, to search the higglers’ aud even farmers’ carts, to 
see that they take nothing more than what ought to go 
to market ; that they do not take a truss of hay, or nest 
of eggs extra, OF anything on their carts not right. If so, 
we take them away. 

You are speaking of your subscribers’, the farmers’, 
own men 7>—Yes. 

Is therea great deal of that description of depredation ? 
_Not with us. [A great deal of searching, though.] 

Js the burning of a light at night an important point? 
—Yes, a very essential point. Ifthey live on the edges 
of commons, it is a guide to bring the rogues home, be- 
cause they come over hedge and ditch. If there is a light 
put up, then they can see the way to come home. There 
uno reason fora coltager burning a light. If we see 
one burning, we always inquire whether they were sick, 
snd so on; and by that means we come at the cause, 

Is such a state of things tolerable ?—We are 
not greatly surprised at the irritated and re- 
vengeful feelings of the peasantry. 

Such is happy, rural England! Merry England! 
By the way, we may inquire, why, if the beer- 
shop ruined the morals of Mr Gregory's men, 
and tempted them to plunder him, it happened 
that his predecessor on the farm was fairly ruined 
by much worse plunderers, before beer-shops ex- 
isted? Like Mr Gregory, the paid police, estab- 
lished in some localities, take the law very freely 
into their own hand. In one case we hear of them 
entering all the cottages in avillage before dinner, 
(those castles of Englishmen, which “ the King 
may not enter!” though the policeman, like the 
winds of heaven, may at his own discretion, ) 
and examining the pots to see if there was any 
mutton cooking, because a sheep had been stolen 
in the neighbourhood! In another place, the 
policemen are directed to tap with their staves 
the pockets of all labourers, and other humble 
persons abroad after dark, in order to break 
pheasants’ or partridges’ eggs, if by chance any 
of those precious articles should be lodged in the 
plebeian pockets. We must give a little extract, 
illustrative of the vaunted freedom of English- 
men, who are “ all alike in the eye of the law.” 


In conformity with the directions of the chief magistrate 
of one considerable town, the constables seized all vag- 
rants found within his jurisdiction, and took them to 
prison, where their heads were shaved; and they were 
then set at liberty. The superintendent of this police 
was asked 

What legal right have you to apprehend them and 
crop their hair?—-The Mayor, who is a man of few 
words, says he crops them for cleanliness. 

Do you think that system is effectual with the vagrants 
you get from the various districts ?—Yes. 

_Then the town itself is very little infested ?—Very 
little indeed. We do not, in fact, allow them to beg—I 
hot mean to say we have no beggars. 

Before the Police was established, this town was in- 
— both with vagrants and migratory depradators 
rom other towns, was it not ?—Yes it was; aud others 
wed to go to a distance and commit robberies, and come 

to spend their money and their time, At our 
faces, we have had 800 known thieves. 

How have you dealt with them ?’—They dare not 
swe nearus now. I adopted the plan of apprehending 


them before the racer, and keeping them in custody till 
races were over. 
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What law had you for that ?—I took that upon my- 
self. 


This is an exact parallel to the police of 
Milan, locking up all the beggars in gaol, at the 
late coronation of the Emperor, lest the motley 
crowd might haply contain traitors, or because 
their rags would have been a foul bloton the glory 
of the pageant !—This was a stretch of power 
at which the English in Milan were either indig- 
nant, or amused. They may look nearer home. 

Alderman Wilson dispatches persons found 
sleeping in the open air to Maidstone, as va- 
grants; but neither are the magistrates pleased 
with their present restricted powers over the only 
sort of lodging-house that the way-faring poor, 
however respectable, can afford to take shelter in. 
The magistrates of Chelmsford complain that 
the parish officers and constables, though they 
have aright to enter the lodging-houses, have 
not power to take “travellers,” or ‘‘ trampers,” as 
they call them, into custody, “ unless they are 
found in the commission of some offence.” There 
is cruel hardship in this restriction! Not al- 
lowed to arrest poor people—a /eftre de cachet ; 
from their worships not reach a tramper, or any 
sort of low wretch, who cannot give above 3d. 
or 4d. a-night for his lodging in “ the low 
haunts” which the travelling poor must frequent, 
unlessthey choose to besurprised asleepinthe open 
air, and punished for misdemeanour! Whether, 
we would inquire, are the classes subjected to 
this rough and prompt handling by justice, or 
those liable to have their fowls stolen, the most 
to be commiserated ? The Commissioners ought 
to have opened their Report, as Mr Senior com- 
mences his dissertations on political economy. 
They should have premised—-‘ We are not treat- 
ing of the causes which deprave the morals of 
the lower orders, nor of the misery and igno- 
rance which produce mendicity, vagrancy, and 
crime of all descriptions, but of how the private 
property of respectable individuals is to be pro- 
tected, and the public peace preserved, amidst 
the many causes which are unsettling society.” 

The Commissioners repeatedly and strenuously 
insist, that want—real want—is in no case the 
cause of pilfering and other crimes. Indclence, 
averseness to labour, the love of dissipation, are, 
according to the Report, the uniform and uni- 
versal causes. Yet the history of the origin and 
progress of felonry in England, given by them 
from the information, or on the authority of Mr 
Chesterton, the Governor of Cold-Bath-Fields 
prison, sets out—“ Most thieves commence their 
career at seven or eight years of age, and are 
engaged for some time in petty thefts of loose 
articles,” &c., &c. But are not these thieves in 
many, if not in a great majority of cases, neglect- 
ed orphans, and either starving or ill-provided 
children? If “ most thieves” have this early 
initiation, the State, if it shall assume the sole 
care of the peace of the country, and the preven- 
tion of crime, will need to have large recourse to 
the schoolmaster, and the nursery, and dietary, 
as well as to the Force. The local anthorities 
have more sympathy with the poor, They act 
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as if they knew that real destitution is, in the ru- 
ral districts, sometimes theincitement topilfering. 

The Commissioners, after mentioning occur- 
rences of tyrannical character, admit, that if fall- 
ing under the observation of an English traveller 
in a foreign country, “‘ Such things would be cited 
as instances of arbitrary government, and of the 
oppressed condition of the people.” Yet they 
conclude—“ That they were, no doubt, efficient, 
and might have been beneficial, if legal.” An 
important if this. And why, if found “ efficient 
and beneficial,” not at once make these “ in- 
stances of arbitrary government” legal? Is it 
not precisely for the purpose of rendering such 
acts, and many more such, legal, that the new 
Constabulary law, to be administered at the large 
discretion of a Central Board, is so imperatively 
required, and so earnestly recommended? We 
wish no mistake to exist, and shall therefore cite 
the passage leading to the logical conclusion about 
the efficiency and legality :— 

I never wait for warrants—it is not my plan. It is a 
waste of time. The magistrate’s clerk was rather par- 
ticular about it, because, I believe, every warrant was 
something to him. I said they are things I do not know 
much about. I rarely act upon a thing that is not very 
clear. I am for being prompt ineverything. I act first, 
and take the responsibility afterwards. I say, if I can 
take the man up with a warrant, I can take him up 
without a warrant. 

Have any other means of prevention occurred to you, 
as to guarding property, and preventing its conversion 
into money after stolen, or for stopping stolen property ? 
—I have a system in our town, I do not know whether 
legal or not, to visit the marine store-shops once a-week 
—that is a great source of annoyance to the marine 
store-dealers. A constable or sergeant goes and sees 
their books for the week. Some of them kept no books 
at all before, and never made any entry of property re- 
ceived. Since I have sent the men to examine the books, 
I believe, and ain satisfied, that there are not those 
facilities given to young thieves that there were before. 
I mentioned publicly to the magistrates the system 
adopted by me, merely that they might hear, from the 
newspapers, that I was going tocarry thaton. Since that, 
they have books; and they are cautious who they buy of. 

That course you have taken upon yourself—the regu- 
lar inspection of the marine store-shops ?—Yes. 

Searching and looking into the books 7—Yes ; looking 
into their books, and looking at their property—whether 
legal or not, I take the risk of it. 

These modes of proceeding were, no doubt, efficient, and 
might have been beneficial, if they were legal. 

The necessity for the introduction of this ar- 
bitrary centralized system, drawn from the evi- 
dence of the increase of crime, is, as we have 
said and in part shewn, though our limits forbid 
detail, lame and inconclusive ; but some of the 
tabular statements either involve equally falla- 
cious conclusions, or are founded on false data. 
It seems wholly inexplicable, for example, why 
the proportion of known bad characters, in differ- 
ent large towns, should vary so much. 

In the metropolitan police districts, the pro- 
portion is only one bad character to every eighty- 
nine individuals ; while in Liverpool, it is one in 
every forty-five ; yet Liverpool has a paid and 
trained police. In Bristol one in every thirty- 
one is the alarming number of the guilty ; and 
more remarkable still, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
one individual in every twenty-seven is a known 








rogue of some description or another ; and vet 
in that unhappy town, thieves enjoy a much 
shorter career than in the well-protected metro. 
polis, where their average period is four years 

while those of Newcastle, on the average, ar, 
stopped short in two years and a half. The 
depravity of Liverpool, if numerically little more 
than half that of Newcastle, seems bad enoug) 

In one important department, it boasts no fewer 
than 102 houses for the reception of stolen 
goods ; while the whole metropolitan district 

with a central position and teeming population, 
has only 227. In Liverpool, by the evidence of 
these tables, there are 520 common brothels, 625 
houses of ill fame, where prostitutes resort, and 
136 houses where they lodge. Save inthe num. 
ber of private residences, this far exceeds the 
rate of London. Elsewhere, we find the brothels 
of Liverpool stated at 300, and we hope the lower 
number may be the correct one. Liverpool has 
2071 houses for the resort of thieves, and 145 
where thieves reside. The first number, is, how- 
ever, qualified in a note, as it includes the 520 
brothels, and also 55 public houses, to which 
places other persons thanthieves—classes beyond 
thecontrol of the police—may also be supposed to 
resort. Humanity must rejoice to find the appal- 
ling number of unfortunate women, often vaguely 
assigned to the metropolis, vanishing before the 
plainest application of the common rules of arith- 
metic. There is still enough of vice and misery 
to be found in London ; but the 50,000, and some- 
times 80,000 prostitutes alleged to harbour there, 
are on reasonable, and it would seem exact data, 
reduced to less than 9,000. The number of 
gambling-houses in the different towns, as shewn 
by the tables, draw suspicion upon their accuracy. 
There are 32 in London; in Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Hull, none; but in Bristol, 31. The 
amount of plunder and of lawful property, 
which goes to the support of vice in Liverpool, 
furnishes a curious table, though it is probable 
that many things are counted twice or three times 
over. It is not drawn up by the Commissioners, 
but was furnished to the municipal council in 
1836, by one of their own functionaries. The 
sum specified is £700,000, of which £499,200 is 
reckoned to be expended in supporting brothels 


and prostitutes in private lodgings. The remain- 


der of this large sum is divided among adult and 
juvenile thieves, dock-wallopers, hawkers, and 
men who pilfer in discharging vessels. In Liver- 
pool, there are above 4000 prostitutes ; and, in- 
cluding all descriptions of depredators, about an 
equal number of thieves. The numbers have also 
been greatly diminished by the new police, who, 
as in other places, if they do not diminish the 
aggregate of bad characters, succeed in driving 
them beyond certain boundaries, The native 
thieves of Liverpool are noted for dexterity; 
like those of the other large cities, they 9° 
migratory, making occasional extensive tour®, 
and attending races and fairs. Town-bred thieves, 
who do business in a large way, seldom prows ® 
country places. These are left to the 

petty-larceny rogues and trampers. 
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her of depredators of all classes to be found in all 
England must be partly conjectural ; but the esti- 
mate of the Commissioners is, as we have noticed, 
in round numbers 40,000. Of these, including 
above 8,600 prostitutes, London alone contains 
17,600 individuals, from the gentlemen of the 
gwell mob to the dealer in begging-letters. 

The training and habits of thieves of the lower 
class are detailed in copious confessions and nar- 
ives of adventures, in which we should be dis- 

d to place much less reliance than the Com- 
missioners seem to do, qualified as their belief is. 
Theseromancesand personal histories arecurious, 
and though they occupy too tnuch space in a grave 
and weighty Report, will certainly prove the most 

pular portion of its contents to many honoura- 
ble legislators. Yet the tame, sly, prowling thief, 
or sneak of our civilized times, is a despicable 
creature compared with the daring, bold-faced 
villains of the ancient “‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
whose courage, enterprise, and masterly self- 
possession, gave such gusto to their adventures, 
The commonplace “ family-men” of the present 
day appear to possess no quality in common with 
their illustrious predecessors, save fidelity, not 
always unimpeachable. The anonymous person- 
ages who figure in the Report, are, we appre- 
hend, greatly indebted to fictitious embellish- 
ment for the brighter parts of their career. They 
make no pretension to the swaggering generosity 
which made the pursuit of their predecessors 
something like a dispensation of wild justice. 
One cf the heroes of the Report was in durance in 
the jailof Salford. Like every thief when in the 
confessional, he was “ the son of honest parents.” 
He was born in Manchester, and “ travelled” 
freely for four years, though occasionally in 
trouble. His adventures occupy a considerable 
space in the Report, Unless he kept a diary of 
his depredations, this individual must have a 
wondrous memory. This respectable youth as- 
signs superiority, in dexterity in doing busi- 
ness, to Liverpool and Manchester; and he asserts 
that the latter town and Birmingham turn out 
more practitioners than even London, ‘ They 
are thought to be of Irish parents, and have most 
cunning.’ He adds—* In fact, 1’ll be bound to 
say, that three parts of those who are now tra- 
velling throughout the kingdom have Irish blood 
inthem, either from father, mother, or grand. 
mother.” The Irish monopolize one branch of 
knavery entirely—illicit distillation. It is sin- 
gular, but not unaccountable, to find the Irish 
hecome so dexterous in England, for there is no 
people more honest at home. Save for them, 
the police of Manchester would enjoy nearly a 
sinecure, though the functionaries do not ac- 
cuse them of dishonesty, but of turbulence, a 
tendency to riot, and drunken, “ brutal rows.” 
Quelling the Irish, when they run-a-muck, be- 
comes a rather perilous duty. The writer, in 
Cold-Bath-Field’s Prison, who describes the ha- 
bitual practices of the London thieves, which is 
found in the appendix to the Report, states, 
that the “love of fame forms no small propor- 
of @ thief’s composition.” 
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must have inspired some of the narrations of 
which we shall now submit a few specimens to the 
judgment of the reader. The hero of our first 
tale is twenty-two years of age, and, as usual, 
* the son of honest parents.” In January, 1838, 
he left Manchester, and enjoyed a six months’ 
plundering tour in the north of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, before he was again nabbed. 
He travelled with a companion, and they did 


some trifling business at Chorley :— 

Then to Preston a fortnight; got a decent sum, about 
£30. Thence to Garstang; market day ; just as we got 
in, met a drunken man; we knocked him down; robbed 
him; did not burt him much; got £12, and went on wit). 
out stopping. Got to Lancaster at night by coach, which 
overtook us soon after we left Garstang; stayed about a 
week, Just as about going out, a native of Lancaster, 
just out of the castle, (gaol,) told us he would take us tu 
a house, if he would get “ screws,’ (housebreaking im- 
plements,) &c. It wasa gentieman's house. Just as we 
had got the door open, two gentlemen, at eleven at night, 
came up the walk, took him, and we two escaped. We 
went right away for Kendal; did nothing there. Only 
one night over Shaffels and to Penrith ; then to Carlisle ; 
stayed fourteen days; got “ very fair” there. I! people in 
Manchester were same as they are there, there would not 
be so much got; “ it is up in the north ;” “ they are near 
the Scotch.”” We got what kept us on the road; most 
we got was £5. Next intended to go to Scotland, but 
changed mind and to Altwistle, a village; then to Hex- 
ham three days; some little money in the market-place. 
Got £25 off a flour-dealer; the man was not drunk; 
flattened his nose ; about three minutes about it. Went 
straight off all night to Newcastle; got there early in the 
morning; big town; no suspicion, There a fortnight; 
rovbed « warehouse there by ourselves; my companion 
had been up the country before and knew the people ; 
done between seven and nine at night; a “crack” bur 
glary ; got two dozen of silver spoons, and some silk, 
which fetched £15; a piece of silk handkerchiefs; got 
them off in a bag. My companion disposed of them ; 
he gave me the full half of what he said he got. Kept 
his handkerchiefs in piece for wear, as we were going 
out of the town; got them hemmed by the women where 
we lodged; all thieves. Went thence to Durham; only 
there one day—to look at the cathedral; did nothing 
there. Next to Darlington; nothing, Stockton next, 
where we stayed (in March) a week; got about 412, 
Oue thing particular there—we were suspecied after we 
had got away ; they followed and took us; they could not 
swear to the purse and £12, but we were sent to Durham 
gaol fora month. This was done by picking the pocket 
of a person on the move; “ more done that way than 
any other now-a-days.” In the winter they don’t work 
at the mill; they can only put on twelve on the mills at 
once, the rest teaze oakum ; its not so sharp service as 
the New Bailey ; governor was formerly surgeon of the 
prison. Bread is better than here; the diet altogether 
better there; the skilly (broth) is thicker, though less of 
it. From Durham we went to Sunderland; we had 
given up £18 to the turnkey, and received it again. 
Went to Sunderland; there a week; did not attempt 
anything. I used to read at night. One night I could 
find no other book but the Bible, and I read that; at the 
time I was much struck with a passage in Isaiah, which 
I could not shake off for some weeks; it was about 
“the sending a Saviour who should deliver.” From 
Sunderland to Shields; got about £8 by pockets; then to 
Newcastle again; two days did nothing. Then to Dur- 
ham, and were very careful and determined to work back 
to Manchester. To Darli Richmond, Yorkshire ; 
Bedale, Gunboro’, and to Whitby. The constable was 

to Northallerton sessions; we got £4—a lady's 
pocket in the Market-Scarboro’, (about May ;) got about 
£3 two days; thence to Burlington one night, Headon 
did nothing there. Then to a place near Sir Clifford 
Constable’s; through villages to Garingwold; got a 
country farmer, and robbed him of £5. (We were low, not 
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working now.) Came next to York; two days; got 
about £2: 10s. off a gentleman looking at the Minster, 
talking to him and admiring the building. Thence to 
Leeds; got some little, about £10; there two days. 
Then Bradford; got £3. To Halifax, and then to Roch- 
dale, and so home. Arrived there in May, about the 25th ; 
stayed about three days; went off with the same men to 
Warrirgton, St Helen's, Wigan, Bolton, and Manchester. 
Une of the constables stopped us coming in at Windsor 
Bridge; took 7s. 6d. off us; we got it by application at 
Town Hall. Went out to Ashton; got £5; then started to 
Huddersfield; nothing much; about £5 pockets; had to fly 
very quick. To Wakefield three days, got about 25s. Selby 
was not drunk. Thence to Newcastle, Morpeth, and did 
nothing more till we got into Edinburgh ; there we were 
a fortnight. Drawed a till there, out of a shop; and 
Hull, some few pounds. Then to Beverly, Scarboro’; 
there, on the coronation day ; pretty fair that day; got 
in the procession about £3, and at a supper at night got 
£25 off a gentleman who had come out of the hall—pocket. 
Next morning to Whitby, Loftus, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
when we lit of an old sailor, just landed, who had got 
£25, his wages, just received; picked his pocket; he 
gut about £30, about ten in the morning; a grocet’s ; 
there was no one in the shop. The drawer was open, 
and a bowl in it; £20 in silver, 10 sovereigns. Thence 
to Stirling, Falkirk, and Glasgow ; there a fortnight, got 
about £20 the day before we went out, to help us on the 
road. 


Thus our friend proceeds. Whether he really 
did so great a stroke of business, or is inspired 
by the love of fame, is to us doubtful. At Ayr 
he was suddenly parted from his comrade, after 
they had robbed a lady; and they never met 
again. He never slackened running till he had 
reached Burns’ cottage; and by this route he 
pushed on to Portpatrick, and afterwards did a 
little in the country towns of Ireland. In Dublin 
the youth was prospering—the police not being 
so sharp there as in any town in England—but 
he took an infatuated longing to return to Man- 
chester, and ran into the lion’s throat. 

This “ traveller” dropped some useful preven- 
tive hints, which, for the benefit of those of our 


readers who are householders, we shall after- | 


wards notice. The most picturesque part of 
these adventures is the embellished relation of 
a juvenile thief, describing a country excursion 
which he made from London, with a companion. 
We wish that the birth and early education of 
these two boys had also been given: 





A twelvemonth ago he and P were together in 
Cold-Bath-Fields, where they planned a thieving journey 
to Kidderminster. 

They built a dog-cart, stole two dogs from Smithfield, 
bought hardware, brooms, &c,, at a shop near Farringdon 
street, to the amount of 17s. While they were purchas. 
ing the articles, two companions stole for them a dozen 
and a half of hand-brooms from the door; they valued 
them at 5s., making, as four were concerned, }s, 3d. each ; 
P and H paid them 2s. 6d. They also took 
with them twenty sixpences and ten shillings bad money, 
which they concealed in a large false bottom of the cart. 
Thus equipped, H with 5s, P with 15s. 64., 
they started off about twelve at noon, in the winter or 
end of autumn. At Wandsworth they sold a mat for 
is. 4d. and a broom for 11d. They went onto Wimble- 
don, and called at a public-house, where they had a pint 
of beer, for which they gave a bad sixpence, The land- 
lady served them, and then went into the inner bar and 
continued serving. The boy H reached down and 
took four silver salt-spoons which were on a shelf; he 
would have taken the salt-cellars, but was afraid they 
might soon be missed, They decamped, bought some 
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bread and cheese, and hastened out of the town in abou 
ten minutes after the robbery. At Kingston they w t 
to a traveller's house and sold the spoons to the lang 

who gave them board and lodging for the night and nex: 
day, with 5s. for the bargain. > ‘ 

At the next town, (the boy did not recollect the a 
of the places,) about eleven or twelve miles from Kj 
ston, they went to a public-house; it was market day 
H made cloth caps, and, in the course of the a. 
ing, he sold a dozen and a half, at ls, 64. each, to the 
countrymen in the tap-room, They stole a gTeatcoat 
which belonged to one of their customers, and hid it jz 
the false bottom of their cart, There was a hue-and-cry 
for it; some suspected the boys; but the landlady said 
she could be answerable that the poor lads were innocent, 
Having proceeded next day on their route, they sold it to 
a passing countryman for 3s. H considers it to have 
been worth about 7s. 

For three weeks they lived entirely upon the produce 
of what they sold, and ultimately arrived at Kidder. 
minster. 

They put up, for a short time, at a traveller's house. 
Houses of this kind arein every town, price 3d, or 4d, a. 
night ; they have a common kitchen, where the trampers 
cook andlive. (P confirmed this, and stated that the 
better sort pay 6d., and have the attendance of a girl to 
cook.) 

At every lodging-house on the road H—— met plenty 
of trampers ; and he did not see one face that he had not 
seen at St Giles’. They also recognised him, and compared 
notes. Some were hawkers, some were going half-naked, 
some were ballad-singers, some were going about with 
false letters, others zs broken-down tradesmen, some as 
old soldiers, and some as shipwrecked sailors ; and every 
night they told each other of good houses. They ail 
lived well, never eat any broken victuals, but had meat 
breakfasts, good dinners, hot suppers, and frequently 
ended by gojng to bed very drunk. Not one spent less 
than 3s. a-day ; many agreat deal more. They sometimes 
make 5s. and average 3s. 6d. per day; some often get 
a sovereign where humane people reside. (All this is 
confirmed by P 

P having been employed at a carpet-manufactory 
before he came to London, went to visit his old friends, and 
was soon able to introduce H Every day these 
boys stole balls of twine and string from this place. 
They daily went there to take whatever they could lay 
their hands upon, and have brought out two and three 
dozen balls of a day in their greatcoat pockets, finding a 
ready market for their plunder in the rag-shops. The 
first lot they sold was worth abont £1, and they got 10s. 
Gi.for it, They did not dispose of any stock-in-trade while 
in the town, but lived by plundering the manufactory, 
and picking pockets in the streets. Some of the property 
they pawned, some they sold to trampers at the lodging- 
houses, 

P and H were very punctual in attendance 
at the churches, where they always robbed. They took 
three watches—one was pawned for 15s., the other two 
for £1 a-piece. P is very clever at “ easing @ yokel 
of his watch.” 

They went toa fair about fifteen miles from Kidder- 
minster, leaving their dogs and cart at a public-house 
about two miles from the scene, P——, who can play 
“ prick in the garter,” soon got a mob, and soon 
“betters.” He allowed them to win nearly all the me 
ney he had, and then won it back with double interest. 
In the meantime H——, who never appeared to know 
P——, was very busy rifling the farmers’ pockets of their 
money bags, (He minutely described the bags as being 
to him a matter of great singularity.) He 
bags in a short time ; but the richest of the eight contal 
only 15s.; he also took seven handkerchiefs, One of the 
party having lost a bet, applied to his pocket, but missed 
his purse ; a row ensued ; every one felt his pockets ; the 
robbed and the swindled gave vent to their anger, and, 
having secured P , took him to a pond and ducked 
him. H decamped when the storm was 
as he had all the bags and property about him 
occurred at about four in the afternoon; and, at ee 
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, having concealed himself after his ducking, 
in at ‘he public-house, and off they set in their 
“her left the neighbourhood, and shaped their course 
for London, “On their journey back, they entered a gen- 
tleman’s house, about half-past eight in the evening. It 
stood upon 4 hill, and was to let. They opened the kit- 
chen window, and rummaged all over the house for about 
an hour, taking away a greatcoat, some glass decanters, 
and a hearth-rug. On arriving at the next town, which 
was about ten miles off, (and they travelled in the night 
after this robbery.) they told the landlord they kad some- 
thing to sell. His wife went out, and returned shortly 
afer with a man, who bought the lot for £1: 5:6; 
but H——— remarked, ‘‘the fellow swindled us, for the 
decanters were worth all the money; but we were glad to 
get rid of them at any price.” At some distance from 
this town they came near a large village, and saw several 

rsons coming towatds them, when P put down 
the table for the ** garter story.” H began betting, 
ond the people, when they came up, stopped to see the 
fun. Shortly they began to play, and H began to 
thieve ; at length they became exasperated at their losses 
toP——; H had retreated, and, having packed 
away the property in the dog-cart, was moving off, when 
the storm broke out, aud P again got into a scrape. 
He was severely thumped and beaten; H Was ac- 
cused of being an accomplice; and they were both locked 
up in the cage till next day, when the magistrates ac- 
quitted them, remarking that P , if guilty, had re- 
ceived punishment enough, and as for H » there was 
no charge against him, It remained a mystery amongst 
them what had become of the stolep property, for neither 
boy had been out of their sight, and yet nothing was 
found either on them or inthecart. ‘They never suspect- 
ed the false bottom. 


The boys, on their return, robbed some sol- 
diers who were billeted at a house where they 
lodged-—stole a pair of silver salt-cellars at a 
public-house where they baited—and, when dis- 
posing of a broom at a gentleman's house, picked 
up a valuable watch and a silver egg-stand ; for 
ail of which they readily found purchasers. For 
the watch they got £15. This seems incredible, 
whatever might be its value. A boy of fourteen, 
in Knutsford gaol, gave the following account of 
his career and that of his comrade. 


I have known many persons Who would not prosecute, 
and many a one who has taken money which has been 
seat by the woman at the lodging-house for them not to 
tell astrong tale. We would frequently at night get a 
wire and turn the key in the lock, which was inside, 
straight with the hole; we could then push it out on to 
the floor; wehad then another long wire to feel for the 
key and draw it under the door; then unlock the door, 
and help ourselves, Sometimes I have been sent begging 
to different houses ; the people have been watched up stairs 
tomake the beds; I have then gently opened the door, 
pulled the key out of the lock, and pressed it against a 
piece of tempered clay which I had in my hand. We could 
then cuta key, and go in when we liked, There were 
fometimes three or four of us. We always endeavoured 
for money, but we vould do with anything if we could 
hot get it. If we were strangers in town, the lodging- 

use folks would find usa receiver for the property. 

* would often hide it while one of us went and made 
a of the receiver, Lodging-house folks always tell us 

do 40, instead of carrying it into the house. They 

Cheat us out of half the value, 

Ft try did Work much ; while I did work in the day, 
a ved at night. I only worked for two or three weeks 
once, There were plenty of places to dispose of any- 

‘ng We got. I lived by housebreaking, picking pockets, 

sealing money-drawers; the number of thefts was 
Mtording to what we got. They used to put me some- 
Smes through a window, by taking a square out, and I 
“Peed the doors ; sometimes down a cellar-hole. I was 
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often suspected ; but as soon as I got anything, I gave it 
to the men that were with me, and they could find no. 
thing on me, I have been taken by the constables many 
times, and got off in that way. I was apprehended at 
Stafford with two £5 notes in my pocket, and my com. 
panion came and said he was my father, and he had given 
them me to change. The man who had been robbed, 
could not swear to us nor the notes. My companions 
were very sharp; they were dressed like gentlemen ; and 
when we were at fairs, nobody would think of them be- 
ing thieves, They had all sorts of tools and skeleton-keys, 
and were first in the country at using them. Have com- 
mitted, altogether, many hundred depredations in my life, 
little ones and big ones. I spent my time, when not on 
the look-out for booty, with my companions, in certain 
beer-shops or public-houses, where we were known. The 
landlord knew of our courses, My companions used to 
make it up with some (landlords) when we should be in 
at night, and changed their clothes to go out, that they 
might not be known. We were nearly always travelling. 
We did not commit our robberies near the towns we 
stopped at, but went a good way off. We went to Chester, 
Shrewsbury, and different towns in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cheshire, Stafiordshire, Shropshire, and many places 
I did not know the names of, 

A lad, aged seventeen, in thecourse of a confes- 
sion of his career, gives the following answers :— 

Sometimes I worked for two or three months, and then 
went to thieving for some months, and then go to work 
again. Some places I did not like to go to, because the 
constables were sharp. The lodging-house keepers would 
put us down to the traps, and find usa receiver when we 
wanted one. I have been at a burglary, but 1 generaily 
went picking pockets, or on the sneak, In one lodging. 
house, I got off many atime by being let down a trap. 
door that led toan entry. 1 have many a time been 
caught by the people I have been robbing, and been let 
off. Myself, and two other chaps, stopped a Scotchman 
on the road near Preston, and tovk his pack off his back, 
and his money, tied his hands behind him, and left him. 
One of my companions was taken ; but we gave the wo- 
man at the lodging-house a sovereign, to swear that he 
was in bed at the time, so they only vagranted him. I 
have travelled through Yorkshire and Lancashire, but 
have done very little in Cheshire. We moved from one 
town to another, that the traps might not know us. 

One of the lads states that there is now little 
to be done in his way, save in picking pockets ; 
a species of depredation which no police can 
wholly prevent. We do not think it prudent 
to explain all the ingenious modes of picking 
pockets—a science long well understood in Lon- 
don, though there appears to be a few late im- 
provements. Still more ingenious is the new 
machine for abstracting goods from bales. One 
scapegrace of nineteen, of most respectable pa- 
rents, seems to have been, by mental constitu- 
tion, an ill-conditioned fellow—un mauvais sujet 
—one of those predestined “‘ hand-wiled black- 
guards,” whose career nothing but a gaol can 
arrest, and who appears beyond the reach of 
moral influence. He was always of dissolute 
habits, and repeatedly, when a boy, ran away to 
sea. His history shews a finished specimen of 
the incorrigible vagabond. 

A thief glories, of course, inthe number of his 
exploits, and will naturally exaggerate their 
number ; but the Commissioners like to hold 
them at their widest word. When the juvenile 
depredators were interrogated as to the extent 
of their petty thefts, their round reply was— 
“Could not remember a tenth of them”—*“ hun. 
dreds, many hundreds.” It is estimated that 


each, to live, must steal six handkerchiefs in a 
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limited number of persons wearing silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs is considered, in relation to the 
number of thieves, this seems excessive. The 
great evil of the uncertainty of conviction is 
generally admitted ; but the Commissioners have 
adopted what appears to us a most fallacious way 
of contrasting the amount of crime with that of 
conviction, that great defect in the operation of 
the criminal law. 

The crime they specify is the uttering of forged 
bank-notes ; and they do not quote the number 
of prosecutions, in a table, extending from 
1405 to 1837, but only the number of convictions. 
‘The prosecutions must have been comparatively 
few ; for, of all imaginable crimes, it is the most 
difficult to convict upon this, the law having 
settled—or being understood to have settled— 
that no one can hold property in a forged Bank 
of England note, or a right to detain it. Now, the 
notes generally come into the Bank ; but, in a 
multitude of cases, through channels that can- 
not besuspected, and it is enough that an innocent 
man suffers the loss of the value of the note, 
without being subjected to prosecution, Hence, 
there must be very few prosecutions for uttering 
forged notes, compared with their number ; and, 
consequently, almost no convictions, though con- 
siderable numbers of forged notes are issued. 
This crime, also, seems decreasing rapidly. In 
some years, the number of furged notes stopped 
at the Bank amounted to from 20,000 to 30,000. 
Of late years,the number has not reached 300. In 
1836 there were 228 forged notes presented, and 
probably few or no prosecutions, as there is not 
one conviction, In 1837 the number was 263, 
and three convictions took place, out of what 
number of prosecutions we are not told, but cer- 
tainly very few. Hence the fallacy of selecting 
this particular crime to prove that, in all offences, 
the number of convictions gives no true idea of 
the vast number of crimes that escape conviction. 
The average of escapes drawn from such data 
must, we are satisfied, be very erroneous. The 
preventive hints thrown out by the thieves merit 
attention. One clever vagabond suggests that 
not an organized force consisting of 8,000 men, 
but forty or fifty vizilant policemen, should be 
on the move through England, and attend at all 
fairs, races, Xc., wherever rogues do congregate. 
They ought to learn the cant of the thieves, and 
they would soon know their faces. Another is 
of opinion that as picking pockets is now the 
only sure card, it would do more good to trans- 
port two or three master pickpockets, who give 
instruction in the science, than hundreds of boys. 
This same experienced person adds :—“ If 1 had 
a house I would not have a grid, (a coal grat- 
ing,) as many robberies are done in that way. A 
boy and most men can get down. Underground 
kitchen-windows are bad places to guard. A 
drop-latch, connected with the outside, should 
have a button on it, to turn down at night. In- 
side bolts should be at top and bottom, and, to 
be good for anything, should be locked, when in 
that position, by one of the patent locks, so thai 
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day, or things of similar value; but when the | no boy could be shewn in. The main-door key is 





best left in the lock. A young gentleman of 
nineteen—the same who ran away to sea, and 
who has been engaged in about a dozen bur. 
glaries, seven of them in inhabited houses—tej}, 
that skeleton keys were the general meang of 
access ; and, when these failed, back-cellar wip. 
dows were forced by small crow-bars. The ob. 
ject was silver-plate, money, or clothing. We 
need not detail his varied methods ; but a chain 
he considers safer for a door than a bolt, as jt 
cannot be got out without noise, “ Thinks jt 
(the chain) would be a sufficient impediment to 
stop the work altogether. Never met with , 
bell; thinks it better than even a drop-lateh, 
which is the most serious impediment he ever 
met with. Thedrop-latch is formidable, because 
it forms part of the lock. The bolt of the lock 
may be shot, but the thief not know it, because 
the door binds by the drop-latch, and so they 
may work for an hour, thinking the lock not 
picked. . . . Thinks there is a general def- 
ciency of caution—careless servants not fastening 
what bolts there are—or a deficiency of bolts. 
Would recommend every door to have a drop. 
latch, a chain right across the door, and a bell. 
Doors are preferred to windows, hecause the 
chains are often rusty and easily broken bya 
lever. Windows are not liked on account of the 
glass. It is very difficult to take it out, in the 
dead of night, without letting some part drop, 
and the noise generally alarms people. The fas- 
tening of a shutter is very awkward to get out, 
as the brace cannot easily be worked to it, as in 
using much noise must be made. If a bell were 
on the shutter, it would be impossible to break 
in. . . . Never heard of a man turned by a 
cellar-window, unless interrupted. They ought 
to have no communication that is not cut off by 
night bolts, locks, and bells. . . . The best 
means of preventing the escape of offenders, is to 
search them in the very first house—man or wo- 
man. Very often get rid of the property on their 
way to the station, by swallowing, chewing notes, 
dropping it in the sludge, crossing the streets. 
By keeping every prisoner entirely separate, 
many may be convicted who now escape. 
Pickpockets say that if a handkerchief be car- 
ried in the inside coat-pocket, hat, or even pinned 
to the outside pocket, they are foiled. Shop 
thieves say, if a till be locked, or a nail at the 
back part to prevent its being drawn entirely out, 
they are baulked. Pickpockets say, if they can get 
a man into a push, he must be robbed unless he 
aware of them. If so, their cant words will save 
him: if he keeps out of a push, his cash in #” 
inside pocket, his watch well guarded by a cham, 
or wears a cloak in the season, they are foiled. 
The house-breaker says, a plate of sheet-iron ™ 
the inside of the door, foils him in his attempt 
at panelling, and that Chubb’s locks give ’ 
great deal of trouble in opening; but B ° 
have, as yet, defeated all their attempts. 
thief who robs shop windows, says, wire-gaur 
curtains within the glass, foils him. The 


who robs shops by “ palming,” says, that shop- 
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t be aware of the game of palming ' 
inst his attacks; and the most notori- 


keepers mus 
to guard agai , 
ous smashers state, that bad gold is known by its 
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deficient standard and weight, and bad silver by 
ts malleability and greasy feel. Base silver coin 
is chiefly made in London ; gold in Birmingham. 
The metallic dealer obtains £6 worth of base coin 

for £1. One individual chiefly supplies the town. | 
He meets the venders every morning at a stated | 
lace, and supplies them at 4s. the sovereign, | 
and the crown at 10d. There must be a great 
deal that is purely conjectural in these state- 
ments—they are all derived from doubtful 





sources. 
We have been wandering from the main busi- 


ness of the Report, into more amusing, but much 
less important matter, and must now sum up 
as briefly as possible. If the increase of crime 
and immorality of a kind that a police can re- 
press, prevent, or punish, be made the ground 
of the novel and arbitrary scheme recommended 
bythe Commissioners, then the proof has entirely 
failed. In crimes that may be checked, there isa 
positive decrease. If the demoralized condition 
of the rural districts be pointed out, greatly ex- 
aggerated as we are persuaded, the amount of 
evil is—from the witnesses being all parties inter- 
ested, by their actual losses, or selfish suspicion 
—we should look back to the causes; to the 
consolidation of farms, the enclosure of com- 
mons, the low rate of the wages of agricultural 
labour, the extreme scarcity of fuel in many parts 
of Engiand, the corrupting influence of the old 
Poor Law, and the harsh or stringent oper- 
atien of the new system. And is it the estab- 
lishment of a State gendarmerie that is to cor- 
rect these evils? Is the policeman to usurp 
the place of the schoolmaster, and to be main- 
tained by funds which might be better employed 
in removing the latent causes of crime?  Lay- 
ing aside the unconstitutional character of the 
projected Force, and the novel and anomalous 
powers and influences to be vested in the Execu- 
live by its existence, the expense is some, though 
an inferior consideration: The number of the 
force to start with, is estimated at 8 000; to 
‘tart as svuon as all the rural localities ac- 
cede. The expense of a police of the kind 
intended for the county of Chester alone, is esti- 
mated —and we may be pretty certain the esti- 
Mates are us moderate as possible at, £8,112: 8:4 
Perannum. But this is no fair caleulation: if 
the lrish police, consisting of 8,203 men, cost 
£350,208 4-year in a country where wages are so 
low, what would the entire national Force neces- 
‘ary for England and Wales cost? It is delusive 
to speak of the same rate of payment in the two 
—— but at the Irish rate, which can be 
— more than one-half the expense of the Eng- 
ish, the amount requisite at the outset would be, 
“cording to the Commissioners, £680,222. But 

© expense is the least consideration in this 





honstrous proposition: the Commissioners hint 
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that, in process of time, the suppression of delin- 
quency might make a smaller Force equal to the 
multifarious, and many of them useful duties, 
which the Report suggests for it. But when was 
ever any source of patronage and power to a 
Government voluntarily reduced, while funds 
could be found to maintain it? The financial part 
is not, however,the worst feature of the plan; the 
funds expended in the repression and punish- 
ment of crime being already enormous, and there 
being little doubt that a centralized system might, 
under strict management, be rendered the least 
expensive. 

The project of the Commissioners has not, we 
perceive, obtained anything like general appro- 
bation in the rural districts. Many of the mayis- 
trates, to whom inquiries were addressed, appear 
quite contented with the old modes. Of 435 petty 
sessional divisions, 123 recommend the appoint- 
ment of *‘ an improved rural police ;” and in 13 
divisions, they recommend that it shall be under 
their own control. In 77 divisions, the appoint- 
ment of a patrol and additional constables is re- 
commended; and 16 recommend that the pre- 
sent constables be better paid. In 37 divisions, 
the magistrates consider some farther security 
necessary ; in 47, they give no opinion ; and, in 
122, it is declared that no change is required. 
This analysis shews no great alacrity in embrae- 
ing the centralized system ; and the few authori. 
ties, the very few, that the Commissioners have 
been able to rake together, are not much entitled 
to attention, in the adoption of a scheme sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles of British 
freedom. We see but one magistrate of Hert- 
ford—an anonymous one— mentioned as approv- 
ing that “ central control” which Mr Chadwick 
and his two co-Commissioners consider more 
essential to the nature of a constabulary, than 
even to the administration of relief to the poor— 
one magistrate, and Mr Wolryche Whitmore, the 
high sheriff of Shropshire. The returns from half 
a dozen other places, small towns or villages, are 
construed to favour the novel and magnificent 
scheme; but the words do not fairly bear out the 
interpretation. They all speak of arrangement 
and co-operation, but do not recognise the grand 
central head. 

The strongest argument for the establishment 
of a small movable civil force, independent of 
local connexion or control, is found in the shame- 
ful events attending the combinations at Nor- 
wich and in Glasgow. Many abuses are also 
pointed out requiring reform,and which are quite 
susceptible of it, without the introduction of 
a new system entirely subversive, as we gravely 
re-assert, of the fundamental principles of British 
freedom. No case whatever, we again affirm, is 
made out in thisfelaborate Report, for abridg- 
ing the liberties of Englishmen—for placing 
Great Britain under a continental police. As a 
complete system of State espionage, we have not 
yet considered the scheme. 
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THE GUERNSEY SYSTEM OF LAND-TENURE.« 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 


Sirn,—Your Guernsey correspondent has not 
been sufficiently explicit with respect to the 
mode of letting, or rather disposing of land in 
that island. It is always done for a certain 
annual payment, consisting of quarters of wheat, 
(the Guernsey quarter being much less than 
the English ;) and it is generally optional with 
the purchaser to pay it either in wheat or in 
money, at the rate (on an average of years) 
of £1, English, per quarter; or to redeem a 
certain number of these quarters, as may be 
agreed on between the parties, for the sum of 
£20 each. Except in thie payment in kind, 
the system differs little from the English mode 
of disposing of property, and allowing a part 
of the purchase-1oney to remain on mortgage, 
at the rate of five per cent., per annum ; with 
this manifest advantege, however, in favour of 
Guernsey, that all sales are inscribed in a public 
register, and are open for inspection for a trif- 
ling fee, consequently no frauds can take place. 
The Guernsey farmer is thus an absolute land- 
holder ; and, from the number of small farms, 
the fields being proportionately contracted, the 
hedges or fences are extensive ; but this latter 
circumstance is not injurious, as they are merely 
furze (gorse) banks, the produce of which pays 
them handsomely. 

The following is the general mode of farming: 
—The eea-weed (called vurecq) thrown up and 
growing on the coast is a valuable manure ; but 
is not allowed to be gathered except at stated 
periods, which are regulated by an ‘“ ordonnance” 
of the royal court of theisland. The first gather- 
ing is about Shrove Tuesday, which the farmers 
usually lay on the barley field in its natural 
state, in the proportion of six or eight cart-loads 
per vergeé, (two-and-half of which rather exceed 
an English acre,) and shortly after plough it in. 
The second is about midsummer; and this is 
generally dried and used as fuel in the winter 
by the country people, the ashes of which is a 
valuable manure. ‘Their mode of ploughing, 
though not Mr Owen’s system, is one of co-oper- 
ation. When they intend to plough, they give 
notice to their neighbours, who make it a practice 
to assist. They have a small plough which pre- 
cedes a large one; the former going two or 
three inches deep, and the latter, drawn by ten 
or twelve horses or oxen, penetrating nearly a 
foot deeper ; thus making the whole depth about 
fourteen inches—equal to spade husbandry. 
After the business of the day is over, those who 
have contributed their aid repair to the owner's 
house, where they are regaled with a sumptuous 


supper. This is a very general practice, ana 
the farmer, therefore, need never have more 
than two or three horses, or one ox and twy 
horses, for all other purposes. 

Parsnips are cultivated in large quantities 
They are twice hand-weeded, and the last time 
thinned out to the distance of five inches, ‘Thi 
however, might, with care, be performed equally 
well with the hoe, and save much labour, 4 
horse-load per perch (of twenty-one square feet) 
is reckoned an average crop. The succession of 
crops is clover, wheat, parsnips, lucern ; or 
wheat, parsnips, wheat, barley. Parsnips require 
rather a wet summer. Neither cows nor horses 
are allowed to range over the fields; but they 
_are staked to the ground, with a play of rope of 
about eight feet, allowing them a circle of grass 
of sixteen feet diameter, which they are obliged 
to clear completely before they are changed; 
_and the cows are generally milked three times 
_per day. The milk is always so rich, that it is 
_immediately made into butter, without the pre- 
_ liminary operation (in England) of taking of the 
| cream for that purpose. 

From a residence of fourteen years in the 
island, I can confirm your correspondents report 
of the integrity, independence, and absence of 
Poverty among the natives generally ; and, dur- 
ing the whole of that period, even in the town, 
bars and bolts were quite unnecessary, except to 
_ exclude the English soldiers ; but then, it must 

be remarked, that these small farms cannot pos- 
sibly support all that are born on them, and, 
therefore, a constant stream of emigration is 
always in operation. I have the pleasure of 
knowing Mr Brock, the bailiff or chief magistrate 
of the island, and can bear my testimony to that 
gentleman’s comprehension of intellect, sound 
sense, and general philanthropy. No one can 
doubt the correctness of his recommendation: 
but how the plan is to be executed in Ireland but 
by compulsion, is the grand question. 

I beg you, Mr Editor, particularly to notice, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for the information of the bigoted landholders 
| of Great Britain and Ireland, that although the 


Island of Guernsey is open to all the world for 
the free importation of corn, without any duty 
whatever, still the rent of land there is not 
less than £5 per acre! Will not this con- 
vince them that they are blind to their own = 
terest in opposing the Repeal of the Corn-La¥s: 
Yours respectfull 
: HAM. 


Bristol, 10th April, 1839. 





—_— 





* See the article, “ A New Remedy for the Distresses of Ireland ;" by a Guernsey Correspondent ; in No. LX 


ofthis Magazine; page 138, 
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PERILS AND ESCAPES OF A COVENANTER, 


AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


Tue times of the Covenant, as every person 
even moderately read in the history of that 

riod must know, were productive of innumer- 
sble hardships, oppressions, and cruelties, to the 
people of Scotland. Their faithful adherence to 
their own parish ministers and the Presbyterian 
form of worship, drew down upon their devoted 
heads the vengeance of a tyrannical and perse- 
cuting Government. For the space of eight-and- 
twenty years they walked in the fiery furnace 
of affliction, exposed to all manner of sufferings 
for conscience’ sake, and compelled, like the 
primitive martyrs, to hide themselves from the 
fury of their persecutors in the dens and caves 
of the earth. 

The originof these sufferings—which increased 
every year, until they became absolutely intoler- 
able—may be expressed in a single sentence: 
the ill-advised and barbarous determination of 
Charles II. to force Prelacy, by violent means, 
upon the Scottish nation. And it was for their 
noble and persevering resistance to this arbi- 
trary policy, that our covenanting forefathers 


were exposed to all the severities which a cor- | 


rupt Parliament and a lawless soldiery could 
iaflict. 

By a decree of the Council, called the Glasgow 
Act, passed in October, 1662, all parish ministers 
who refused to submit to Episcopacy, were ordered 
to remove with their families, by the Ist of No- 
vemver, beyond the bounds of their Presbytery ; 
otherwise the military were authorized to expel 
them at the point of the bayunet: the people were 
forbidden to own them as lawful pastors, or at- 
tend their sermons, or pay their annual stipend. 

The intention of this rigorous decree, duubt- 
less, was either tu produce acquiescence on the 
part of the ministers, or to provuke the more 
re'ractory and indiscreet to measures that might 
afford a pretext fur viulent extrusion, But the 
Council had reckoned without their host. The 
Presbyterian clergy declined to compromise for 
their livings by sacrificing their conscience or 
betraying the interests of their religious estab- 
lishment. They hesitated not a moment as to 
the course they snould take. In one day, nearly 
three hundred pulpits were left vacant, and 
shoveathird part of the Church laid desolate. 
The people of that day, who were attached be- 
yond measure to their spiritual teachers, beheld 
vith sorrow and dismay the dispersion of so 
many witnesses and champions of the “ good old 
cause.” They universally approved of their re- 
“lution to offer no violent opposition, even to a 
Matute passed by men who deserved the name 
of debauchees rather than legislators. It was 
hot unfrequent to see them at once regretting 
and recommending the departure of their be- 

ved pastors ; shedding tears of pity at their 
misfortunes, yet applauding their constancy and 
uBconquerable integrity ; and encouraging them 


enter en their trials with Christian resigna- 
¥0. LEVIL—=VoL, vi, 





tion, trusting to the kindness of Providence and 
the charity of their friends. 

One of the first consequences of this arbitrary 
Act on the part of the Government, was the 
almost immediate commencement of field-preach- 
ings and private lectures by the ejected minis- 
ters, who were scattered over the country where- 
ever the hospitality of relations or acquaintances 
afforded them a temporary habitation. The 
practice soon became very general, especially 
in the more sequestered parishes. It proceeded, 
however, from no wish to furnish new matter of 
offence, but from a clear persuasion that forcible 
deposition would not denude a minister of his 
clerical rights. The secular arm, they admitted, 
might extend to their persons or their proper- 
ties, but could never unminister lawful pastors, 
or take from them an office which they held im- 
mediately by divine commission. ‘This they con- 
sidered as arrogating a power that belonged to 
the Church alone. A mere paper proclamation 
they held incompetent to nullify the ceremony 
of ordination, or the will of the people; and 
therefore, the hallowed union between them and 
their flocks still subsisted, though nominally dis- 
solved by an act of the regular power. As they 
were now forbidden access to the Established 
pulpits, they had no resource but to exercise 
their profession in a less secular way, and to lend 
their spiritual assistance wherever it was craved. 
To have refused this, would have been to impli- 
cate them in the guilt of looking with inditfer- 
ence on the religious destitution of the land ; 
fur many parishes in the south and the west were 
totally vacant, and in some districts peuple had 
tu travel twenty miles to hear public worship. 

From these causes, the custom of itinerary 
preaching svon became prevalent. ‘The dis. 
placed clergy lectured, exhorted, baptized, and 
dispensed ordinances in their own houses, or at 
places in the neighbourhvod ; frequently in the 
woods, or such other sequestered spots as were 
most convenient. 

The attachment of the people to their old pa- 
rish ministers, seemed to increase in proportion 
to their dislike fur the curates who succeeded 
them ; and who, generally speaking, were men 
very ill-qualified, either by learning or morals, 
for the sacred office. Wherever they were set- 
tled they were regarded as intruders, thrust in 
against the will of the congregation, and kept 
in their pulpits by military force. To serve as 
an excuse for not attending their sermons, the 
church bell was sometimes purposely deprived of 
ita tongue—that appendage being now regarded 
as the symbol of their degradation, and embitter- 
ing their miseries by reminding them of their 
spiritual slavery. Its weekly summons rung in 
their ears as the voice of the oppressor proclaim- 
ing his conquests, and insolently bragging of his 
triumph. In several places the doors of the 


churches were built up or barricaded, om the 
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Scriptures might be literally fulfilled, and the 
“hireling” be made to climb in by the window. 
The minds of the people became disgusted with 
the incompetency and the irregularities of these 
intruders: nobody attended them except those 


who were compelled by violence to do what was | 


againet their conscience and their principles. 


In this extremity, they were driven to seek, at | 


all hazards, their ordinances and spiritual instruc- 
tions from men whom they venerated for their 
unblemished reputation, and still recognised as 
their lawful ministers. 

The desertiun from thecurates called downupon 
the heads of the disobedient peasantry the se- 
verest vengeance: all private meetings for reli- 
gious exercises were discharged, under penalty 
of contumacy to ecclesiastical authority. Fines 
were exacted, for every offenve, from all persons 
absent from their parish church. Heritors and 
masters of families were commanded to see that 
their tenants, servants, and cottars attended ; 
otherwise to remove them out of their houses 
and lands, and to grant them no new leases un- 
less they subscribed a bond for conformity. The 
seme injunctions were applicable to magistrates 
and inhabitants of burghs ; and, for neglecting to 
enforce the statute, landholders and civic rulers 
became liable to imprisonment or sequestration. 
For personal absence, heritors forfeited a fourth 
part of their rents; householders and citizens a 
fourth of their substance; and, if merchants, the 
freedom of their incorporation and the privileges 
of trade, 

As for the deposed clergy, they were forbidden, 
under pain of sedition, to reside within twenty 
miles of their furmer parishes, within six miles 
of Edinburgh or a cathedral church, or within 
three miles of any burgh in the kingdom, It 
was strictly prohibited making charitable col- 
lections for their use, or from contributing in any 
way to their support. 

To enforce these despotic regulations, an army 
of twenty-two thousand foot and two thousand 
horse was dispersed in companies over the more 
refractory districts, tv compel church attendance, 
uplift fines, and bring offenders to punishment. 
As an auxiliary to this crusade, a high commis. 
siun court was instituted which assumed the 
power both of the sword and the keys, exercising 
a civil us well as a spiritual jurisdiction, The 
gre-t et noblemen in the land were amenable to 
thie tribunal ; the inoffensive peasantry might be 
fined, incarcerated, or transported beyond seas 
at pleaeure; and by captivus questions, the most 
wary might be entangled and decoyed within the 
meshes of the law, 

With a court so constituted, and provided with 
such auxiliaries and accomplices. it may be rea- 
dily conceived what excesses woul: be committed 
against all who refused implicit submission. 
Accordingly, the history of the times is filled 
with the sad memorials of the cruelties and ex- 
actions practised by the Turners, Claverhouses, 
Dalzells, and other booted missionaries of Pre- 
lacy, who acted as the leaders in these disgrave- 
ful expeditions, The people were dragged to 


| church like felons to the dungeon, and severg) 

beaten or fined if they resisted. When families 
were unwilling to pay, the military were sent to 
live upon them at free quarter, until they should 
eat up the value of the penalty ; and frequently 
they continued until they had consumed their 
whole substance... Cattle, grain, furniture, &¢ 

were seized to defray church arrears, or wap. 
_tonly burnt and destroyed. The food they coujs 
not use was wasted ; hen-roosts were plundered ; 
chests and presses were ransacked, and their con. 
tents carried off in large panniers or creels, In the 
dairy, ‘‘ they upset the butter-kirns, and hacked 
down the cheeses with their swords, among the 
horses’ feet.” The widow and the fatherless 
were thus robbed of their necessary subsistence; 
‘©and when the children cried for bread, it wag 
snatched from their mouths and given to tie 
soldiers’ pleasure-dogs.”’ 

The usual mode of discovering the obnoxious, 
was by means of a parish list, generally drawn 
up by the curate. After sermon, this muster. 
roll was called from the pulpit, and absentees 
marked out for the weekly fine. Many were ar- 
rested without either proof or presumptive evi- 
dence, and amerced on mere suspicion. The 
process was brief—the curate was the accuser, 
the soldier was the judge and the executioner of 
his own sentence. It wasin his power to demand 
a sum exceeding that specified by law; and, as 
a stimulus to exertion, the surplus was allotted 
to his own pocket. Whenever the performance 
of his duty required him to travel, he could 
claim “riding-money”—an expense chargeable 
on the person of whom he was in quest. 

Sabbath was the day on which these extrava- 
gances were very often committed. The troops 
sat drinking and revelling in the nearest ale 
house until public worship drew to a close. 
The last psalm was the signal for attack ; they 
then sallied frum their cups, surrounded the 
churchyard, and placed sentinels at the doors 
The congregation were made to pass out one by 
one, and interrogated whether they belunged to 
that parish. If they answered in the negative, 
they were fined upon the spot: generally ell the 
money they had was tuken from them. Those 
who had nune or too little, were plundered of 
their coats, hoods, plaids, and Bibles; and the 
soldiers, Jaden with their sacrilegious epoils, 
returned from the house of God as from a field 
of battle, or the pillage of a stormed city. 

‘The tyrannical measures thus resorted to, 
signed to remedy the evil, tended, as always 
happens in similar cusee, rather to aggravate the 
disease. New and severer proclamations were 
issued ; amongst others, that called the Scots 
Conventicle Act, in 1666, discharging all = 
ventions for religious exercises ‘as 8€ 
of insurrection and rebellion.” 

The natural effect of these tyrannical regen 
ings, was to goad on the people to mutiny 
rebellion, the first outbreaking of which 8 
ill-starred and disastrous Battle of Pes wo 
Hills, fought in November, 1666. That def 








and the bloody executions which followed i ™* 
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, for a while, field preachings and private 
coaventicles ; but ina short time, they revived 
sod spread more extensively than ever. For 
ten years they continued to be held in every 
-ounty, and almost on every hill, from the Frith 
of Tay to the banks of the Tweed and the Sol- 
way. : ‘ 

milder expedient than arms was now tried 
by the Government, to check them, and that 
eas the Indulgence ; but it had only a tempo- 
rary and partial effect. It was a fertile source of 
jigsension among the exiled clergy, but it did 
sot ia any degree abate the desire of the people 
to attend their clandestine ministrations, Again 
the military were let loose, and encouraged by 
the Privy Council to apprehend those “ hot and 
éery teachers’ whom neither clemency nor in- 
dulgence, as they complained, could reduce to 
submission, The consequence was, that the 
people, when they met at these field-preach- 
ings, carried arms to defend their minis- 
ters, and repel this hostile invasion of their wor- 
ship, As many as ten or twelve thousand often 
attended these armed conventicles. Sometimes 
the King’s troops, who were ordered to disperse 
them, dared not venture to molest them ; or, if 
they did attack them, they were repulsed and 
put to flight, as at the Beith Hill, above Dun- 
fermline, on the Lomonds, and at Kinkel, near 
St Andrew's, in 1674. 

The arrogance of Lauderdale, then lord of 
the ascendant in Scotland, at length exasperated 
the people to open rebellion. The Parliament 
issued acts of new and unprecedented rigvur ; 
the progress of legislation became more and 
more severe ; and the barbarous executioners of 
the law were not only sanctioned in their cruel- 
ties, but instigated to greater excesses by rewards 
and impunity. All the resources of art and 
ingenuity were put in requisition to bear down 
the Covenanters. As a more effectual expedient 
for rooting out conventicles, garrisuns were ap- 
pointed tu be planted in the districts where 
these religious assemblages were most frequent 
—thatis in Galloway, Nithsdale, Annandale, the 
Merse, Teviutdale, the Lothians, Fife, the shires 
of Perth, Stirling, Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr. 
Each garrison was provided with a company of 
foot and ten hurse, to be supplied with provisions 
tnd necessary accoutrements by provincial assess- 
ments. Heritors were made responsible fur the 
tovd behaviour of their tenants and domestics, 
Magistrates for their citizens, householders for 
their families, fathers fur their children, and 
husbands fur their wives, 

It was made sedition for the non-indulged 
we = Pray or expound Scripture anywhere 
ergy eir own family ; and they were punish- 

more than fuur individuals were present, 
dot belonging to it. Fur a minister to preach 


‘a the fields, was death and cunfiscation of 
feeds; and double fines for the hearers. A 
premium of five hundred merks was offered, out 
treasury, to any one who should appre- 
and secure the persons of those who held 
““embled such unlawful conventions, with 
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full indemnity to the seizers and their assistants 
for any slaughter they might commit. Four 
hundred pounds sterling was the price set upon 
the heads of the most celebrated field- preachers, 
and others were valued according to their no« 
toriety. Letters of intercommuning, as they 
were called, were issued against all delinquents 
who refused to appear in Council and confess 
their guilt. By these letters, the absent werd 
vutlawed ; and whatever persons intercommuned 
or held converse with them, either to fulfil 
the duties of relations or to administer the 
common offices of humanity, were liable to the 
same punishment as if equally involved in the 
same offence. In a single writ, above ninety 
clergymen, gentlemen, and even ladies of dis- 
tinction, were interdicted from the common 
intercourse of social life. To procure evi- 
dence of guilt, all persons were required to 
inform against offenders, under the highest 
penulties—to swear upon oath whatever they 
knew tending to criminate them, or lead to 
their discovery. Whoever should refuse, when 
called upon, to depone according to their know- 
ledge, were subject, at the Cuuncil’s pleasure, to 
fine, incarceration, or banishment to the American 
plantations, The son was bound to witness 
against the parent, the husband against the wife ; 
and every man became a spy and informer 
on hisneighbour. A justiciary power was lodged 
in the officers of the army; and the meanest 
sentinel had the license of an inquisitor, 

These despotical and sanguinary acts struck 
people’s minds with terror and consternation. 
At a moderate computation, 1700 persons of 
either sex, and of every station and rank ia life, 
in one year, were thus harassed and oppreseed. 
Many of them voluntarily abandoned their pro- 
perties and their houses, which were surrendered 
to the plunder of an unbridled soldiery. De 
prived of the refuge and protection of laws, they 
took to flight and concealment, or assumed an 
attitude of defence. Driven from cities and 
suciety, and hunted like partridges on the 
mountains, they began to acquire the fierce 
habits of a vagrant, unsettled life. 

“ Maddened by oppression,” says a writer on 
this period, “ they seized the fastnesses and 
natural defences of the country, and boldly un- 
furled the standard of religious liberty. They 
retired with their flocks to the wilderness and 
the solitary places, carrying their ark slong 
with them; there to worship God in peace, ace 
cording to the custom of their fathers Neces- 
sity prompted the use of defensive armour, and 
prudence taught them to select the most seques 
tered and inaccessible retreats. For the purposes 
of escape or concealment, they often pitehed their 
tents in the neighbourhvod of morasses or in the 
deep and silent glen, embosomed within the 
green inclosure of the mountain. Denied the pri- 
vilege of worshipping in temples made with 
hands, they made the lonely hills their pulpits, 
their sanctuary the high places of the field. 
They sought the mist and the cloud to hide them 
from the vigilance and fury of —_ — 
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and they have been known to choose the darkest 
and most tempestuous nights, when the enemy 
durst not venture to prowl abroad. To them, 
the terror of the elements was less appalling 
than the cruelties of their inhuman oppressors ; 
and the wildest scenery in nature wore a more 
friendly aspect than the face of man !” 

As might have been anticipated, these merci- 
less coercions had an effect the reverse of what 
the State intended. The more that outlaws were 
multiplied, the more did conventicles increase, 
both in frequency and numbers. The religious 
ardour of the people grew in proportion to the 
obstacles that opposed it. The intrepid cham- 
pions of Presbytery waxed bolder and mure fer- 
vent in the discharge of their professional duties. 
The concourse of hearers became immense, when 
they could reckon with certainty on the means 
vf protection ; for they had learned, from their 
continual exposure to danger, to adopt more 
systematic measures for precaution and defence. 
Scouts were stationed on the hills, to prevent 
surprise, by timely alarm. The boldest and best 
accoutred were posted, during worship, on the 
frontiers of the congregation. At the conclu- 
sion of the service, they were escorted to their 
quarters by troops of horse; and, during the night, 
watch was kept by regular patrols. When 
attacked, they repelled the assault ; and, occa- 
sivnaliy, bloody skirmishes ensued, in which acts 
of vivlence were committed on either side. 

This state of affairs continued for five or six 
years—the hatred of beth parties being inflamed 
to an incurable degree—sv that the aspect of the 
country louked more like an insurrection to be 
quelled by arms than a contest about forms of 
Church povernment. Under these circumstances, 
it is nut tu be wondered at, that occurences 
such as the murder of Arct.bisht p Sharpe, and 
the battles of Drumcloy and Botnwell Bridge, 
should have happened, and all of them in one 
year, 1679. The course ut events had gradually 
paved the way fur insurrection and bloodshed, 
The people had borne their wrongs with great 
patience ; and their forbearance must appear 
astonishing, considering the extent and duration 
of their sufferings, It is more surprising that 
they should have endured sv long, than that, 
after twenty years of almost unremitting misery, 
they should try, by armed force, to extricate 
themselves from beneath the feet of their op- 
pressors, und shake off the intolerable yoke 
under which they had so patiently groaned. 

The murder of Sharpe, and the rising in the 
West, entailed fresh severities on the Covenant- 
ers, and were made insidivus tests for inveigling 
many innocent people into the snares of perse- 
cution. All who had taken a part in these un- 
happy affairs became the objects of relentless 
vengeance. The prisoners were executed or 
banished ; and those who made their escape 
were hunted for their lives like wild beasts on 
the hills. Many remarkable preservations are 
recorded of the poor, persecuted fugitives about 
that time. The soldiers frequently got their 
clothes and cloaks, and yet missed themselves. 





They would have gone by the mouths of the 
caves and holes in which they were lurking, and 
the dogs would snook and smell abovt the stones 
where they lay hid, and yet they remained up. 
discovered. 

One of the most extraordinary of these retreats 
was that of Major Learmont, residing near Lap. 
ark, who had commanded a troop of horse at the 
Battle of Pentland. He had dug a vault under 
ground, and formed it for his hiding. It had its 
entry in his own house, upon the side of a wal), 
and closed up, with a whole stone, so close thatnore 
would have judged it but to have been a stone 
of the building ; it descended below the found. 
ation of the house, and was in length about forty 
yards ; and, at the far end, the other mouth of 
it was closed with turf, (fail,) having a “ail 
dyke built upon it; so that, with ease, when 
he went out, he shot out the fail and closed it 
again. Here he was sheltered for the space of six. 
teen years, betaking himself to it at every alarm; 
and many times had his house been searched by 
the soldiers. At length he was betrayed by his 
own herdsman, in March, 1682. 

But, instead of enumerating more examples, 
or extending our general remarks on the history 
of these troubles, which, it is well known, ter- 
minated at the Revolution of 1688, we shill con- 
fine our relation to the perils and escapes of the 
individual who is properly the hero of our story. 
We shall give the details in his own artless, 
simple manner, only modernizing some of the 
expressions, and omitting what may be considered 
superfluous, from not being immediately con- 
nected with his personal adventures. The nar- 
rative was addressed to his children and grand- 
children, intended for their instruction and en- 
couragement amidst the trials of their earthly 
pilgrimage. It professed to give an exact account 
of the author’s experiences, both as to his ‘‘sou! 
exercises’ and the “strange and remarkable 
Pruvidences he was trysted with,” and bears the 
sumewhat quaint title of “ A Rare Soul Strength- 
ening and Comforting Cordial for Old and — 
Christians.” After giving a detailed accounte 
some o! his religious experiences he proceeds to 
the narrative of his providential deliverances-— 

The first 1 shall mention was what | ae 
with at Bothwell. I am not ashamed to ow? , 
was there, and do declare it was not 4 — ’ 
rebellion against the then King and pone 
ment that took me there, as that rising Up 4° 
association is slanderously reported of by —" 
That which moved us to join together—ye* 
appear in arms—-was the necessary — 
our lives, liberties, and religion ; for it is ©* 
known that the enemies of God did eat oe 
people as bread, and called not on a 
and whenever they met with honest ™» 
or private Christians, they either — for 90 
banished, or dragged them to prison, were 
other reason but because we worshipp We 
of our fathers according to our conscience. bad 
took cheerfully the spoiling of our as 

i our 
not the enemy sought to lord it over 
science, which we could not submit 6 
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out incurring the displeasure of God. Since 
nany of us could not be edified by a set of men 
forced on us by the prelates. And it is well 
known how scandalous and immoral the gene- 
rality of them were ; and yet, for not going in 
communion with them, we were hunted like par- 
tridges upon the mountains, and exposed to the 
eof the bloody suldiery, whose tender mer- 
cies we found to be cruelty ; yea, when we com- 
plained of our yrievances to these in power, in 
the most humble, dutiful, and loyal way, we 
were the more harassed and oppressed ; and, as 
if our persecutors had a mind to shew the world 
that they were entirely void of humanity as 
well as relipi on, they made acts against our Jay- 
ing grievances before them: all which consi- 
dered, it was nv wonder we joined together for 
our common safety ; and our uniting together 
was on the very principle on which our happy 
Revolution was afterwards brought about— 
namely, the preserving ourselves and posterity 
from popery, Slavery, and arbitrary power. 
Having shewn you what made us take up 
arms at Bothwell, I come now to let you know 
the providence I met with there. Whilst we lay 
at Hamilton, before the engagement, I observed 
all my acquaintances and others providing head- 
pieces and breast-plates, and what was necessary 
for their safety in this day’s battle: I not hav- 
ing money to spare on these things as some 
others had, looked up to God and took him for 
a covering to my head in the day of battle, as he 
had been to David of old ; for, I observed, what- 
ever pieces of armour they had prepared for their 
safety, there waa still a possibility of their being 
slain, therefore, I humbly told the great God I 
vould entirely depend on him as my shield and 
buckler. Accordingly, when vur forces fled before 
the enemy, and all took what way to go they 
judged most proper for their safety, I rode not 
through Hamilton with the rest, but went about 
the town, and got near a glen. When I got 
tothe other side of it, I espied a party of the 
enemy just below me, and in the very way by 
which I behoved to ride. I could not turn back 
vithout alarming them, and therefore rode on. 
My comrade was riding just befure me, with his 
head-piece and other armour, which he had pro- 
vided for his safety. I saw him dismayed, and 
that he could not well sit on his horse through 
slavish fear ; on which I whispered him to go on 
composedly ; and I went before him with my cara- 
ne over my arm, and my sword drawn in my 
hand. The enemy came so close up to the way, 
and all standing under arms, that I could not 
nde past without touching clothes with them; 
on which the commander, in a threatening tone, 
asked me the word. 1 had resolved not to speak 
whatever they asked of this nature, because I 
¥ not their word, and thought it would irri- 
tate them the more if I told them what was not 
t word. As I spoke nothing but rode on, 
; ding entirely on God, I got past them 
gag But whenever my comrade came up, 
Ps “ty the officer ask him—‘ The word, dog?” 
ich question he told them what was not 
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their word; which so provoked the commander, 
that he struck bim over the head with his broad- 
sword, which, by reason of my comrade’s head- 
piece, broke in two. This so enraged the officer, 
that he ordered some of his men to fire, which 
they did, and killed him on the spot. I still rode 
on without the least hurry or confusion, and 
they never so much as molested me, Just as I 
passed them. I saw Colonel Burns, lying in his 
blood, whom they bad shot a little before ; so that 
I must own the Lord was my safety in the sav- 
ing of my head on the day of battle. He hid me 
48 in the kollow of his hand, and set remarkable 
bounds to the remainder of the enemy's wrath, 
so that | escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler. 

From this time till our happy Revolution I 
was ublige i, for the space of nine years, to retire 
and hide myself as much as possible trom the 
rage of my persecutors. And I, knowing the 
wrath of the enemy, and fearing, if | were taken 
by them, I should be tempted, through my weak. 
ness, tu any sinful oaths which they ventured to 
ensnare souls with, or be exposed to the greatest 
sufferings, I set a; art times for prayer, and 
pleaded with God that he would make out gra- 
ciously to me what he had promised to do for his 
Church and people in the days of fiery trial, 
which I uwn he did, and preserved me remark- 
ably as you may hear afterwards. 

Sometime after this, a troop of the enemy was 
quartered about Daily, and five of them upon my 
father, in Camragen. As they came to our house, 
they were informed that | had that morning come 
home; for there were many informers in the 
country, who sold themselves to betray inno- 
cent blood, and that for a piece of bread. They 
had told the soldiers what sort of man | was, what 
clothes I had on, and what sort of hair; and it 
was so that I had come from a hiding place just 
into the house to get some refreshment. I had 
not sat down, neither did I resolve to sit down, 
when all of a sudden my sister and I heard a great 
noise befure the door. We ran to the door to 
see what was the matter, and found three of the 
five dragoons, wh» asked if I was the goocman of 
the house, or if I belonged to the family? I 
answered, I was not the head of the family, but 
I belonged to it. I expected the next question 
would have been, Are you his son? But the 
Lord restrained them from it, for his wise ends 
and my safety. They told me they were to quar- 
ter with us, and dismounted, and were in a great 
rage. The Lord ordered it so, that neither my 
sister nor I were in the least daunted before 
them. I spoke civilly to them, and told them to 
be calm and easy, and they should get for them- 
selves and their horses in great plenty. I offered 
them either straw, hay, or corn, for their horses ; 
and tovk them into the stack-yard, and made up 
a bundle for each of them what they desired, and 
also one for myself. I let them take up their 
bundles first and return to the stable, and I just 
followed ; but when they entered the stable 
door, I skipped back and got over the garden 
ditch, and so escaped from them. They after- 
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wards were in great rage at the disappointment, 
and when they met with my father, threatened 
to have him ruined for entertaining such a per- 
son as! in the house. But my father turned 
the abuse on them, and threatened to tell their 
commander that they had let me go after having 
me in their custody ; upon which they held them- 
selves quiet; and the Lord kept me from that 
hour of temptation, as 1 had begged, and as he 
had made me hope. 

Shortly after this, some of the dragoons being 
quartered in my father’s, | was lying out by 
night and by day on a neighbouring hill, to which 
I had my meat sent me for ordinary. It fell out 
that the Scotch troops which lay at Girvan and 
Daily were all ordered to rendezvous; upon which 
they who were quartered in my father’s, went to 
meet with the rest at Girvan. I, seeing them go 
off, came down from the hill where | used to lurk, 
and came with a design to get some refresh- 
ment. Whilst I was taking it, my father came in 
and told me he saw some draguons coming back 
in great haste, and that they were just at hand, 
and desired me to fly for my life, and he would 
divert them at the entry till I could hide me in 
the garden. I told him | would lie on the other 
side of the garden in a blackberry bush, till he 
had got them settled ; and when he had done 
so, he might bring me an account, and I would 
go off. Accordingly, I went out and hid me in 
the bush, whilst my father helped them to lay 
off their furniture ; for they were the dragoons 
who used to stay with him, and had been sent 
back in haste. Before the dragoons would go 
into the house, they would see their horses put 
to the grass; and notwithstanding of all my 
father could do to divert them, they would put 
their horses to grass that night at the place 
where | lay hid. Whereupon, one of the dra- 
goons seeing the blackberries, came to eat them 
off the very bush at the root of which I lay. My 
father seeing him at the bush where I was, cried 
to him that he would poison himself, for now in 
harvest these berries were full of worms, and 
desired him to bring him a berry and he would 
shew him a worm in it. The dragoon went to 
him accordingly, and gave him a berry, which 
my father opened, and shewed him a worm in it, 
which is ordinary in many of them at such atime 
of the year ; and thus he got him from the bush, 
and persuaded him to go into the house with the 
rest, and to take meat. Whenever they were set 
down, my father came out as if he had been to 
take care the horses should not break in upon 
the corn ; and he told me they were settled, and 
so I slipped off to my ordinary lurking-place 
upon the hills. And here again it is evident 
that I dwelt under the shadow of the Most High, 
and Jay in the secret place, when my enemies 
were so near and did not discover me. 

After this some time, having entered into the 
married’state, my’father made a secret place in 
a hay-stack, where I stayed a whole winter by 
night, and some part of the spring time, when 
my wife was not with me. Sometimes a friend, 


in like circumstances with myself, would come 
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and stay anight, for there was room under the 
stack for two; and this was my secret chamber 
for the time above mentioned, and a very cold 
one too, notwithstanding all the hay that was 
about us. One morning when my wife was with 
me, she got up and went out at the little hole 
we had to get out at, and then stopped it up wit; 
the bundle of hay which was our door, As she 
stood in the garden, all of a sudden she observed 
four men hard at hand. , She stepped back and 
stooped, as if she had been drawing hay, ang 
whispered to me that I should keep close, fur she 
saw sume of the enemy. Within a little, one of 
them struck her on the back with the flat of his 
sword, and told her she was their prisoner; op 
which they took my wife and sister to prison, 
for no other reason alleged against them but 
that they would not hear the curate; which they 
had no freedom in their conscience to do, con- 
side:ing these came not in by the door, but were 
blind guides forced upon us by the prelates, and 
very immoral for the most part too. For this 
they were carried to Maybole and put in prison, 
where they lay some days, till a party of friends 
got them out by night. 

As for the four men who took them, three of 
them were afterwards served by my wife as com- 
mon beggars at her door, and the fourth man’s 
wife also, when we lived to see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, and our spoilers in straits, and we 
provided for in plenty, able and ready to feed 
our enemies. Now here I also remarked the kind- 
ness of Providence, that suffered not these men 
who took my wife, to see her just coming out of 
the stack ; for had they done so, I either had 
been apprehended, or been obliged to shed their 
blood, in which I had no pleasure. 

Sometime after this, a kind Providence had 
provided a nursing for my wife at Craigdarroch, 
in Nithsdale, in the house of Mr Ferguson, who 
suffered much in the cause of the Covenant. 
Here she stayed till the Revolution ; and by this 
the Lord opened a door for my safety and com- 
fort, for | was, for the most part, well entertained 
there, though I was kept hid in the house, none 
knowing I was there but the good lady and my 
wife; for so dangerous were those times, that 
kindness could not be shewn to one in my ¢it- 
cumstances without endangering the family that 
did it, were it once known, Now my wife having 
gone to nurse there, some months after, I left 
Carrick to go and see her; but not knowing the 
way, I got a lad who had been in that country to 
be my guide. 

Accordingly we set off, but durst not keep the 
common road for fear of the enemy, it being now 
like the days of Jael, when the highways were 
unoccupied, and no peace to honest people when 
they went out or when they came in. Being 
obliged, then, to go by the mountains, there came 
ona frightful mist and fog, so that we wand 
in a desert and pathless way, and knew ” 
whither we were going. I told my guide that ¥° 
were surely wandering, and therefore | wo 
sit down and pray, as I usually did and do in 8® 
a case. Before I prayed, I sung some verses 
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the 1orth Psalm, about the chosen people then 
eandering ina pathless way, and how they cried 
19 God, and were by him brought to a city of 
psbitations. Having sung some verses, I went to 

raver, and was so burthened with Zion's dis- 
ro that | forgot to beg of God to remove the 
mist, and Jead usin aright way. I considered 
chat the oppressed Church in this land was like 
sheep without a faithful shepherd, and scattered 
on the mountains, in the dark and cloudy day ; 
as for our own pastors, who were careful of their 
focks, many of them were banished, others of 
them executed, and the rest durst not be seen. 
allthis made me hang my harp upon the willows, 
shen I remembered Edom’s children, that were 
erring out— Raze, raze Zion to the founda- 
tion.” +1 was much enlarged both in my mourn- 
ing and supplications for Zion, which was now 
sfticted and not comforted, and helped to wres- 
tle at the Throne of Grace, that now, when of all 
the sons that Zion had brought forth, there were 
few left like to take her by the hand; there- 
fore the Lord himself would yet build up her 
broken walls, and that he would not forget the 
prayer of the destitute, nor let the expectation 
of the poor fail for evermore. Before | had done, 
the mist was carried off, so that we saw we had 
wandered, and afterwards were directed into the 
right way. And asthe hearer of prayer did pre- 
pare my heart to lift up my supplication for the 
remaant that was left, so he inclined his ear also 
to hear me in that ; for not long after, our capti- 
vity was brought back, and Zion again built up 
since our happy Revolution. 

About a year and four months after this, I 
carried my daughter, Elizabeth, to Craigdarroch, 
my wife still being dry-nurse there. The lady 
had desired me to bring my child to stay in her 
house, and be company to her child, which was 
about the same age—namely, about two years and 
aquarter. I got a horse, and a woman to carry 
the child, and came to the same mountain where 
[wandered by the mist before, which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Kells Rinns, 
When we were going up the mountain, there 
came on a great rain, which, as we thought, was 
the occasion of the child’s weeping ; and she 
rept so bitterly, that all we could do would not 
divert her from it, so that she was ready to 
burst. When we got to the top—to the place 
where the Lord had been formerly kind to me 
in shewing me the way—lI looked round me for 
2 stone, and espying one, I went and brought it. 

en the woman saw me set down the stone, 
the smiled, and asked me what I was going to 
do with it? 1 told her I was going to set it up 
“my Ebenezer, because hitherto, and in that 
place, the Lord had formerly helped, and I hoped 
vould yet help me. The rain still continuing, 
ind the child weeping bitterly, I went to prayer, 
tnd no sooner did I ery to my Deliverer but the 

d gave over weeping ; and when we were 
tout to depart, the rain was pouring down on 
very side; but in the way wherein we were to 
fo there fell not one drop. The place not 
on was as long as an ordinary avenue ; 





and so we went on our way rejoicing, the child 
well pleased, and we wondering at the goodness 
of Providence in keeping us dry whilst it conti- 
nued to pour down on each side of us. 

After this some time, whilst I was kept hid 
at Craigdarroch, my ordinary was to go out some 
nights to walk in the fields to get fresh air ; and 
having been there a considerable time, my shoes 
failed mein a strange part of the land. My wife 
and | durst not let this be known to any, lest it 
should make a discovery of me—not knowing 
those who were our friends and who our foes; 
and we could not tell the case well to the lady, 
who knew I was about the house, lest she might 
think I was expecting them from her. There- 
fore, not being able to want shoes, when fre- 
quently wandering out in the night, J at length 
betook myself to prayer, and begged humbly of 
God he would direct as to this ; and that he would 
order my being provided for with shoes, in a 
way that would not endanger either me or the 
family that was so kind to me. After three 
days, I got a pair of shoes sent to me from my 
wife’s brother, who lived at that time about 
thirty miles from the place where I was, and 
knew nothing of my wanting shoes. When I 
had occasion, some months after, to see him, I 
inquired what moved him to send me a pair of 
new shoes? He told me that. being in Ayr one 
day, he was strongly impressed to do it, and, 
therefore, bought them, and in Providence, got 
one going to the country where I was, which he 
knew not of when he bought them, and so had sent 
them to my wife, who could give them to me with 
safety. I inquired at him when he was thus moved 
to buy them? He said it was the very day on 
which I had prayed for them, as I understood 
when he told me the time he bought them. 

Whilst I staved at Craigdarroch, they had a 
child, about three quarters old, which my wife 
gave suck to. He fell into a violent fever, which 
threatened to take away his life, in every one’s 
apprehension that saw him. The lady desired I 
might see him; but this could not be done, lest 
I should be discovered, till all in the family went 
to bed, excepting an old Christian woman, 4 
neighbour, and my wife, who came to sit up with 
the child. Wherefore, I came about midnight, 
and looked a little at the child, who was in 
great trouble. Having thus viewed him for 
some time, I went out to the garden to beg his 
life from God. I went to the upper end of a 
long walk, where there was a summer-house or 
seat with a hedge about it, and there I chose to 
offer up my supplications. 

When I had for some time earnestly pleaded 
for his life, the terror of Satan fell upon me in 
such a way, that I immediately concluded the 
enemy was at hand, and wanted to fright me 
from my prayers, (for I was not ignorant of his 
devices ;) wherefore I resolved I would continue 
in the duty. On my doing so, I heard a noise 
just before me, on the other side of the hedge. 
and it seemed to be like the groaning of an aged 
man. It continued for some time, yet 1 knew 
nobody could be there ; for, on the other side of 
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the hedge, where I heard the groaning, was a 
great stank or pool. I nothing doubted but it 
was Satan, and I guessed his design ; but still I 
went on to beg the child’s life. At length he 
roared and made a noise like a bull, and that 
very loud. From all this, I concluded that I had 
been provoking God some way or other in the 
duty ; and that he was angry with me, and had 
let the enemy loose on me, and might give him 
leave to tear me in pieces. This made me en- 
treat of God to shew me wherefore he contended, 
and beg he would rebuke Satan; but the enemy 
continued to make a noise like a bull, and seemed 
to be roaring about the hedge, towards the door 
of the summer-seat, bellowing as he came along. 
Upon this, I got up from my knees, and turned 
my face towards the way I thought the enemy 
was coming, and looked to God still that he 
might rebuke him. After that, he made a noise 
like a mastiff-dog in great trouble. This was not 
so terrible tome as the other. I got some cou- 
rage ; and having my stick in my hand, I resolved 
to stand still to see if he appeared to me in any 
shape ; but, instead of that, he went past into a 
place hard by, full of nettles, and there groaned 
as formerly. I heard him very distinctly and 
composedly ; yet [ thought I would go in and 
consider what could be the meaning of this dis- 
pensation. 

Accordingly, I came in and whispered to my 
wife that I had been somewhat frighted. The 
old Christian woman that sat by, overhearing me, 
drew a bow at a venture, and pierced between 
the joints of the harness, telling me to take care 
lest I had provoked God by the want of submis- 
sion, and being too much set upon the child’s 
being spared. No sooner had she spoken thus 
than I was convinced of my fault, yet could not 
think of the child’s dying. I inclined once more 
to venture out—yea, tried it a second time—but 
Satan, I then thought, was just ready to devour 
me; so I saw I need not go on to contend, if I 
would not learn submission as to the child’s life. 
Whereupon, I looked up to God and begged he 
would rebuke Satan, and allow me to go and 
pray for the child’s eternal salvation, and I would 
not any more beg his life, but leave that to his 
sovereign pleasure. Nosooner had I done this, 
than I went out with a holy boldness, and had 
not the least trouble from Satan any more at 
that time. 

That which made it sc difficult for me to sub- 
mit to his death was, the thoughts of the com- 
fortable accommodation we had in the family, 
my wife being the child’s nurse, which we might 
come to want if the child had died. Thus, my 
carnal reasoning, and the distrusting that Provi- 
dence which had wonderfully appeared for us 


formerly, did much provoke God, so as to let | 


loose the enemy. But whenever I got thorough 
submission, as I said, I went to the same summer- 
seat, and there begged eternal salvation for the 
child, and was wonderfully enlarged, and per- 
suaded that he should partake of the great sal- 
vation. When I had spent a considerable time 
in prayer, I came away rejoicing that I had got 





such good hope concerning the child’s 
happiness. — When I came in, and Went to see 
how the child was, he was as ill as ever. bet 
immediately he gave a sneeze, and in a mi 
was free of fever. His recovery being so gug 
den, was very surprising ; and much | saw in it 
of the dispensation of Providence ; for while I 
was mainly set on the child's life, he sent the 
enemy to chase me, as it were, from the Throne 
of Grace ; but, whenever he let me see my gin 
and helped me to due submission, then | got 
to the Throne of Grace, and had my mouth fille 
with argument—yea, I was only set on the 
child’s salvation, and he not only persuaded me 
he would grant it, but he gave his natural lif 
over and above. And he yet lives in Craigdar. 
roch ; and may he still live so as to find mercy 
in the day of the Lord ; and at this very time, I 
know nothing about Craigdarroch that maketh 
me ashamed of the hope I had of his happiness 
when he was a child. 

After it pleased Providence to bring back our 
Zion’s captivity, and Preshytery was established 
in this Church, I had great difficulty about my 
going in communion with her, and that because 
I thought our Covenants were not secured, and 
all guilty of sad defection not duly censured. It 
was dificult for me what to determine ; there- 
fore, I set apart a day for prayer, and went at 
some distance into the fields. I consulted my 
Bible to see what had been the practice of the 
Church in the like case, both under the Old and 
the New Testament dispensations. I found it 
had been frequently the approven practice of 
the chosen people, to bind themselves to God by 
solemn and national Covenants; and that, in 
their covenanting, they bound themselves against 
error, both in principle and practice, as we have 
done by our National and Solemn League and 
Covenant. And I am persuaded that these Cove- 
nants are always binding, not only as they con- 
tain nothing but what every good Christian is 
obliged to do—namely, all that lies in his 
power in appearing against sin and error—but 
they are also binding because of the oath sworn 
to the Most High. 

When I considered the Church, under the 
New Testament dispensation, at the time our 
great pattern and example came into the world, 
I found a great many things wrong at that time. 
They taught for doctrine the commandments of 
men ; were more fond of their unwritten tradi- 
tions than they were of the Divine law; their 
teachers very formal and corrupt; and the 
Church very much subject to heathen magistrates, 
who had too great influence in changing the 
High Priesthood from one to another. Yet, for 
all this, the great head of the Church owned her 
for a true Church, though many things were 
wrong, and spoke honourably of that Church— 
yea, and himself joined in communion with her, 
as did Joseph and Mary, Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, Simeon and Anna, who were eminent be- 
lievers. From all which, I concluded that it 
was my unquestionable duty to join in 
nion with the Church of Scotland, though oF 
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t was not renewed, seeing she had all 
the essentials of a true Church—her doctrine 
and incorrupt ; her government, discipline, 
Jr ip according to the Scriptures ; and the 
nts administered according to the pattern 
shewn on the Mount. As such like considera- 
tions as these cleared up my way in joining with 
this Church since the Revolution, so I have ever 
since loved the habitation of his house, the 
place where his Honour dwells. Frequently has 
he satisfied me with the fatness of his house— 
frequently has he made all his acts, all his 
ordinances, smell to me of aloes, myrrh, and 
cassia. Whilst I live I shall ever pray for the 
ace of Jerusalem; and for my friends’ and 
brethren’s sake, and for the House of the Lord, 
and for my own sake and posterity’s too, I will 
ever seek her good, and still shall wish that 
peace may be within her walls and prosperity 
within her palaces. 

About this time, my wife was taken with such 
acomplication of dangerous troubles, that her 
life was given over by all sorts, and those of 
good skill. But it pleased Providence, in an- 
swer to my prayer, to spare with me one who had 
been my sweet companion in the most fiery tri- 
bulations ; yea, my great support and comfort in 
the hour of my pilgrimage. Not long after, I 
was smitten with a universal cruel, which had 
broken out in many parts of my body, and taken 
my right hand off the joint, so that I had no 
power of it, and was laid aside from all work. 
I consulted a physician of the best skill in our 
country, who told me he could not do me any 
service, if it were not to apply some plaisters to 
the wounds to ease my pain ; but he advised me 
not to trouble myself with physicians, for I would 
find them all physicians of no value. Having 
continued under this trouble for two years, I 
found an inclination to go to Moffat, though my 
circumstances were so low at the time I knew not 
vell how to get there. But, having asked counsel 
of the Lord, I said I would go, and make use of 
the water, in faith, as a mean appointed, and 
frequently made useful through him who works 
by means, without means, and contrary to means, 
as seemeth good in his sight. Accordingly I 
vent ; and in close dependence on him, did drink 
of the water, and washed my wounds therewith, 
for the space of forty and eight hours, at proper 
seasons ; and by this means the Lord brought my 
hand back to the joint, and made it strong as 
aforetime, so that 1 came home with joy, and 
was able to go about my work. I went three 
‘ummers,and stayed about six days every time at 
Moffat ; and as my hand was restored to its place 
and strength the first time I went, so, the follow- 
ing season I was perfectly recovered, my wound 
healed, and I restored to a sound and healthy 
constitution. 

A little before my above-said trouble, when I 
came back from my long captivity—(as God had 
brought back Zion’s captivity, so, at the same 
time, he brought back mine; for with Zion I 
embarked, and with Zion I stood and fell)—lI say, 
my coming to peace and liberty, I took a 
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piece of ground in tack—for husbandry was my 
occupation—and seeing God was again suffering 
his people, and me among the rest, to dwell 
under their own vine and fig-tree, and none to 
make us afraid. I found I was not used with 
buying and selling, and therefore could not im- 
prove the blessing of peace and liberty. Where. 
upon I set apart some time to ask counsel of the 
Lord, and went to my own hill where he had 
frequently met with me; there I begged that 
he who taught the husbandman discretion would 
teach me to order all my affairs with discretion 
tothe end. And | was made to remark ever 
since, that whereas, before this time of prayer, 
a great many had outwitted me in buying and 
selling, and were like to carry off the little that I 
had in the world, yet, after counsel sought of 
God in this matter, | was either, in providence, 
kept from having much business with the crafty, 
or helped to a holy and just caution in the way 
of trade, that, to this day, the Lord has helped 
and kept me from the paths of the destroyer, of 
the unjust, fraudulent, and violent man. 

After this, I] was one day taking some broth, 
and a little bone went over with the broth. By 
the endeavouring to get it up, it got into the 
wind-pipe, and went down by degrees, as far as 
it had passage. It continued immoveable fourteen 
years and three quarters. For six years I was 
able to go about my work, though weakly ; but, 
for the other eight and three quarters, I could 
do nothing. This threw me into a decay, for it 
occasioned a great cough, drouth, and spitting ; 
and none thought I could recover. Yet, at the 
end of the above-said space, I was taking a drink 
of water, and my cough coming on at the time, 
occasioned my vomiting the same; and with that 
stress and vomiting, the bone came away, after 
it had lodged within me fourteen years and three 
quarters as above. The bone, when it came 
away, was in bigness and shape like the half of 
an ordinary nut-shell. All the time! was under 
this trouble, I was helped to great patience and 
submission, and abundantly satisfied to die by it. 
The whole time it continued, Providence made 
me cheerfully acquiesce in the dispensation, 
without murmuring or repining ; and since my 
deliverance from it, though my body—consider- 
ing my age, and the troubles I went through— 
be not sostrong as formerly, yet I have enjoyed a 
tolerable measure of health ever since, which is 
the space of eighteen years. 

In the time when I had the above-mentioned 
bone for my trouble, I had occasion to go and see 
the worthy Lady Castlestewart, my old acquaint- 
ance; and when I was there, I was seized with 
a cough, and for three days fixed to my bed 
with it. On one of those days, as I lay looking 
about me, I was suddenly impressed that Mrs 
Rodgers, the minister's wife, at Galston, was in 
child-bearing pains, and that both mother and 
child were in the utmost danger. Upon this I 
prayed earnestly to spare the mother and the 
child, and was helped to plead this with great 
concern; and I was persuaded both would be 
preserved. When I had done, I wrote down 
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the time when this happened—the year, month, 
day, and time of theday. And when I saw Mrs 
Rodgers, afterwards, 1 shewed it to her, who 
observed that she was in travail, and her child 
and she in imminent danger on the day and time 
of the day whereon | was made to pray for her ; 
though I was then about fifty miles distance 
from her, and knew nothing as to the time of 
her travail. Adored be his name! for, as I have 
read and heard, so have I seen that his secret 
is with them that fear him. 

After this, { was pained much with a stitch in 
my left arm, so that, for three weeks, I was 
not able to fullow my work ; for I could not lift 
it up or etretch it out, but held it on my breast 
like an arm broken or out of joint. On this, |! 
came over to Kirkoswald, where I frequently 
came to pray and meditate, and went into the 
church, which was the place where prayer was 
wont to be made when [ was in tliat part. As 
I was praying, I forgot to put up a request about 
my arm—being very much enlarged as to other 
things—till | was just going to close and end 
the duty, when it was strongly impressed upon 
my mind that I should put up a petition for the 
recovery of my arm, and it should be granted ; 
on which I begged of God to remove the pain 
and allow me the use of my arm, for harvest was 
now drawing on. No sooner had I desired the 
favour than I was persuaded that it was granted, 
whereupon, after | arose from duty, ! put it to 
the trial, and stretched out my arm, and it was 
as well and strong as ever, and continued so 
ever since. Surely this was done by the same 
power and goodness that long ago healed the 
withered hand. 

There were some things which I should have 
mentioned before, that now I shall give an 
account of. 

In our days of fiery trial and persecution (be- 
fore the Revolution) I fell into a great fever, and 
lay in a cot-house of my father’s. When I had 
lain fourteen days, I got an account that there 
was to be a strict search made by the enemy, 
for such as 1 was. On which—the fifteenth— 
day, I rose up in the rage of the fever, and 
went on foot to Castlestewart, which was about 
twenty miles from the place where I was lying. 
My wife stayed in the family at that time, and 
none but the lady and some few others knew I 
was there. It was not fit the laird should know 
of it, lest he had been brought to his oath and 
forfaulted on my account. When I went there, 
Ilay down as I came away, in the rage of the 
fever ; but strangers coming to the house, I was 
obliged to leave the room to make wny for them, 
and was put in a little closet above the laird’s 
room. When I was laid in there, being in great 
sickness, J] moaned much, and it seems, pretty 
loud ; for my wife, being in the laird’s chamber, 
heard me, and running up, told me I behoved to 
give over moaning, otherwise the laird would 
hear, and would certainly inquire about me. 
I thought it hard not to be allowed to moan 
when my trouble was so great. However, con- 
sidering the danger it might bring both the 





family and myself to, J begged of God to, 
me from it; and no sooner did I entreat that 
favour than it was granted ; and if he hag not 
done it, I could no more, of myself, have stop 
it, than I could command the raging of th, 
fever. 

A little after the Revolution, I being at Craig. 
darroch, was looking out of a window, and gay 
Craigdarroch standing without. I no sooner 
saw his face than 1 was impressed with his death 
being assured, as he was now going to hi. regi. 
ment, he should never return. ‘the following 
day he set off for the regiment, which lay shout 
Edinburgh ; and in prayer and out of prayer, [ 
was persuaded he should never see his family 
again. This I told to my wife and the lady's 
gentlewoman. I got them to promise never to 
speak of it till the truth of this promise should 
appear. Accordingly, very soon after, he was 
killed at Killiecrankie, and never returned. 
After the battle, it was reported that he was 
taken prisoner, and carried off by the Highland. 
ers. 1, hearing this, went to prayer about it, 
and was assured he was dead. After which | 
told the lady that she had better lay her account 
to hear of Craigdarroch’s death, than vainly im. 
agine he was taken prisoner, for I was certain 
he was dead. A little after this, Lady Craig- 
darroch got several letters, assuring her that 
Craigdarroch was taken prisoner, and still alive ; 
she shewed me three of them, and said, what 
do you think of yourself now, for here are three 
letters from persons of note, confirming the re- 
port we had of Craigdarroch’s being prisoner? 
I told her, write to her who could that her 
husband was alive, I could assure her of the 
contrary ; which, poor lady, she soon found to 
be true. 

About the same time, three of Craigdarroch’s 
children took the small-pox. Whenever | went 
in to see them, and looked on the second son, I 
was impressed he would die; and this haunted 
me both in prayer for him and whenever I looked 
upon him. So firmly was I persuaded of it that 
1 told the lady and my wife the child would 
die. The lady said she could not observe the 
least symptom or evidence of it. J assured her 
she would find it so; and so it fell out, for the 
same child died by the small-pox, and the other 
two recovered. 

Sometime afterthis, myson, John, was servant 
with Mr Adam, in Kirkoswald, and took a great 
swelling in both his legs, which came to such # 
pitch that he was obliged to quit the work, and 
come home to me for a time. When he came 
I was filled with compassion towards him to see 
him in such distress. On which I went 
prayed the Great Physician of soul and body, 
that he would condescend to direct # proper 
means for his recovery, and that he would bless 
the means and heal my son. After praye » 
was suggested to me, and impressed on my 
to send for some sea water, and wash his legs 
therewith. - I did so immediately; and with once 
washing them therewith, he was as well, next 
morning, as ever, and continues 80 till this day. 
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Shad a horse about that time, which was seized | make errands to the Throne of Grace, even on 
| the account of your beasts, and acknowledge him 
in all your ways, and he will direct your steps. 


gith some extraordinary distemper frightful to 
Jook on. All that could be applied for the re- 
moving of it was to no purpose, but still increased 
the more. Whereupon I humbly besought Him 
who is the preserver of both man and beast, that 
he would direct me to some proper mean for his 
preservation, that I might not lose him, and that 
he would make it useful. 1, immediately after, 
was standing without, with the horse ; there 
came a stranger past, who asked what ailed him. 
[told him ; when he directed me, by the good- 
ness of Providence, to what would cure him. ! 
immediately made the application, for the mean 


rescribed was easily obtained. And no svoner | 


did !, but he was recovered from his trouble. 





Reader, the above narrative is no fictitious 
tale, no coinage of the imagination ; it isa faith. 
ful relation of the perils and providences that 
befell honest John Stevenson. land-labourer in 
theparish of Daily, in Ayrshire, who died in 1728. 
The rarticulars here recorded were taken down, 


| with many others besides, from his own mowth, 


| 


' 
| 


| and from his papers, by Mr William Cupples of 
_ Kirkoswald, who says, of this zealous and perse- 


cuted Covenanter, that he was the mosteminently 
pious man he ever knew—excellingin meekness, 
modesty, and simplicity; and adurned with every 


This, dear children, I record, that you may | Christian grace and virtue. 





A NIGHT SCENE AT STRATHPEFFER WELLS, ROSS-SHIRE, 


October, 1838. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


A cold October eve—but the fair moon 
Shone in autumnal splendour o’er the Strath, 
That looked by such brave lamp a huge saloon 
For spectral revelry. The weed-girt path 
Was crisp with frost, that made the breath of night 
Taste keen and bitter ;—from the mountains nigh, 
Clouds scudded past, appearing, in that light, 
Strange phantoms of the sky ! 


A dismal grave-yard, without church or fane, 

Stood, ‘neath encircling mountains, sad and lone, 
With all its humble heaps, for winter’s rain, 

And sleets, and snows to bear. A rude gray stone 
Just here and there was scattered ; epitaph, 

Save roughly-chisselled names, had none; about 
A few old trees, by Time leaf-plundered half, 

Stretched their gaunt branches out. 


And all was silence, so profound, so dead, 

Seemed as the very wind, that runs o’ nights, 
With a low whisper, through the grass, had said 
lu last farewell ; when—sudden as the lights 
New lit within a beacon, in the dark, 

Speak out their lustrous warning—loudly rose 
A chaunt of holy psalmody ;—and, mark ! 

t shadow near us grows ? 


Near us, beyond the old dismantled wall 
Of that lone grave-yard, seated on a tomb, 
moonbeams shew two figures gaunt and tall, 
Dim, shadowy, spirit-like, within the gloom 
Of ancient trees! And thence, their voices blending 
In holy cadences, uplift to God 
sounds—ascending and descending 
From and unto the sod, 


What are ye, in this solemn hour, who meet 
the new turf tells of fresh burial? Why, 
h this quiet Sabbath night, do you your sweet 
ant manly voices raise unto the sky, 
us sadly, holily, alone? Why here, 
here at this hour the peasant fears to tread, 
Amemble ye, twin mourners? “ Man, draw near— 
¢ watch the Dap |” 


And so it was! These ancient Highland men 
Watched the new grave of youth, lest hands unholy 


| Should dare, with sacrilegious Just, that glen 


And its lone grave-yard of its corpses lowly 


| To ’spoil !sad thought, alas! for e’en here 


Doth the inquisitive craft of science come, 
To fill the poor man’s home with pain and fear, 
When very life is dumb ! 


“4 Here buried lies a widow's only child— 


Her dear and dutiful ; and could she bear 
To hear that his young form, hands coarse and wild, 
In lawless search of knowledge, e’er should tear 
From the blest sheet in which that form she wound ? 
Could she e’er think, nor madden at the thought, 
That the fair locks ber tear-wet hands had bound 
Should by the knife be sought ? 


‘¢ Could she endure that he whose every limb 
Was as her life-blood dear, should from the shroud 


_ Be dragged to some foul vault, obsure and dim, 


| 





| 


{ 
} 
i 


For blades to mangle, and for voices loud 
To curse and quarrel over? Nay, though We 
Are poor, yet, Stranger! we have feelings fond 


| ‘That should not be insulted. Misery 


Can feel, though it despond ! 


‘‘ Stranger! this world is but our home awhile, 
But even in death we would not have defaced 

Our loved ones that have flourished in our smile, 
And faded in our sight—whom we have placed 

Within the sacred dust! The soul, ‘tis true, 
Soars high; and his was holy, O’er his head 


- Our vigil do we keep with anthems due—— 


| 


| 


Stranger, we watch the dead !" 


And then they turned them from me, and once more 
Their plaintive psalm was heard ; while solemn thought 
(Yet not unblent with gentle feelings) o'er 
My spirit passed; aud, as my bosom caught 


| The shadow of sweet hopes from Pity kind, 


Homewards I strode, thanking my God that still 
The wildest haunt may hold the meekest mind— 
For good still blends with ili! 




















































CHAPTER Ill. 


I am now very sorry that I did not visit the Mo- 
ravians, and see something of their modus vivendi ; 
but, being a complete stranger, I contented myself 
with a view of the exterivr of the building, as | 
passed alung to the Lehigh, at the foot of the 
tuwn, which I crossed by a bridge, and, for do- 
ing 80, paid one cent. At the further end of 
the bridge, a road turned down towards Phila- 
delphia, from which, as the milestone informed 
me, | was distant fifty-one miles. I stood for 
some time alternately looking down the road 
and at the milestone, debating with myself whe- 
ther or not I should go and pay that city of 
brotherly-love a visit; but recullecting 1 had 
no friends there, and nearly as few in my pocket, 
I kept on my old course, consoling myself with 
the idea that I would visit it at some future pe- 
riod, when friends were more plenty. After 
Bethlehem, the principal thing which struck my 
attention in this day’s march, was a field of 
buckwheat cut down, and lying in swathes like 
hay. I also saw the farmers treading out their 
hayseed, by making a number of horses go round 
and round upon it. I was also a good deal 
amused in seeing them thrashing wheat. Three 
men performed the operation, instead of two, as 
with us. The flails they used were not much 
bigger than whip-handlee, but with these they 
kept alternate time, with a velocity which was 
altogether amazing. On going along, I encoun- 
tered a party of Quakers, young and old. It 
appeared to be a pleasure party ; and the young 
folks, albeit in the Quaker cut, were very 
gaily dressed, much more so than I had sup- 
posed possible for a Quaker. 

Towards sundown, I knocked at the door of a 
neat, whitewashed house, when a surly old nigger 
came to it. The first sound of his vuice, and 
the first peep at his face, were enough for me. 
Like master, like man—I have no business here, 
thought I, so left him without saying a word. A 
few hundred yards from the house I entered a 
wood ; but that was nothing very surprising in 
such a woody country as America, What sur- 
prised me most was, that, after travelling until 
the sun was a good while set, I was still in the 
wood. One great mercy it was, that, if the sun 
was out of sight, the moon—none of your arti- 
ficial moons, lighted up by the novelist to guide 
the benighted hero on his weary way, but a real 
bona fide autumn moon—with a face as round 
and as bright as a brass kettle, flickered through 
among the trees, and shewed me numberless 
roads running in all directions. If it had not 
been for the moon, I was lost to a certainty for 
that night; but, guided by her benign light, I 
kept on the road which appeared to be most 
used, until I became quite exhausted, and could 
proceed no further. Sitting down on the stump 
of a tree, and having both time and opportunity 
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for reflection, I gave way to it accordingly 
“I’m got into a veritable forest, that's certain, 
Dang that old, crabbed nigger—I wish Lady 
Douglas was here—fine place for meditation 
—plenty of ‘ woods and wilds’ and ‘ solitary 
glooms.’ Rather too many. The wood mug 
certainly have an end somewhere. It can't be 
the far west yet. 1 wonder if I’m to sit here 
all night. Certainly plenty of people live a: no 
great distance, or there would nut be so Many 
roads ; there must be houses at the end of them, 
Better be walking than sitting here shivering, 
Let me try it once more—the farther | go, the 
nearer my bed.” So up I got to my task, and 
again walked until I had again to give in and 
sit down upon a stump. I was a mighty stump. 
orator to-night ; but this time my reflections 
were becoming of a more gioomy cast, and | 
began to fling my eyes around, to see if I could 
observe anything like a place to pass the night 
in. I was almost miserable; the night, to be 
sure, was good, but it was very chilly, and, be- 
sides, I was very hungry, and quite worn out 
with fatigue. 1 knew that if I tried the road 
once more, I would soon have to drop, and I 
thought I might just as well pass the night 
where I was as in any other part of the wood; 
but the idea of a warm fireside and a good sup- 
per came so strong over my fancy, that I could 
not resist the temptation of trying my legs a 
little longer. *Twas but dropping at last, any- 
how, and perseverance works wonders. Up! 
started, and had just got round a bend of the 
road, when something, having the appearance of 
a building, presented itself in the moonlight ; 
but it did not look in the least like a dwelling- 
house—the thing of which I was in search. On 
my nearer approach, it turned out to be a 
church ; and, although at all times a firm friend 
to the church, in the present instance I could 
have very well dispensed with it in exchange for 
a snug dwelling-house. Upon second thoughts, 
however, I recollected that since there was 4 
church, the minister’s house might not bevery far 
off—the very place for me, thinks I; he must 
preach up hospitality to strangers, and ten to 
one but he practises it too. The church was 4 
new one—another instance of the march of 
civilization, and verification of the prediction of 
the solitary place being made to rejoice. On 
going round the end, I saw what I took to be 
the manse, with the door open, and the light 
from a large fire gleaming from it and mingling 
with the moonlight—blessed sight! it was, 12 
deed, the prettiest piece of scenery I had for 8 
long time seen. Now, thinks I, I'll not be very 
forward, but go round and knock at the kitchen 
door, very naturally thinking that the front of 
the house looked towards the church. So, row 

I goes, but found nothing like a kitchen door 
until I came round again to the one from whence 
proceeded the light. After some hesitation, % 
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gee whether anybody would make their appear- 
onse, I entered ; but, to my surprise, no living 
being was to be seen within, and all was as still 
and quiet a8 @ church-yard. There was a first- 
rate fire, however, blazing within a huge chim- 
ney, arched like some of those old ones I had 
seen at home ; and beneath was also a log of 
wood, by way of seat, which I was pretty quick 
in occupying. I sat for some time, expecting 
every moment to see some one make his appear- 
ance, or hear some noise as evidence of inhabit- 
ants; but no—not a movement—not a dog—not 
acat—not even the chirping of a cricket. ‘This is 
very strange, thought I—very strange, indeed— 
for everything is so neat and clean, that some- 
body must have been here since long. I began 
to get a little superstitious at length, and some 
rudely defined feelings of fear came creeping 
overme. If it had not been for the church be- 
fore the door, I could easily have imagined—if 
I had been in the midst of a German forest I 
certainly would have done so—that the good 
fairies had built a house expressly for my ac- 
commodation for the night: but to that notion 
the church was an insuperable objection. How- 
ever, after waiting and waiting for the arrival of 
somebody, 1 thought there would be no harm in 
taking a smoke; so prepared accordingly ; finished 
it, rested a while, and, for lack of something to 
do, tried my pipe again. Having knocked the 
ashes out of my second pipe, I had some thoughts 
of lying down before the fire and taking a nap, 
since 1 had all the house to myself, when | was 
startled by the opening of a door, and the en- 
trance of a little woman, middle-aged, plainly 
but decently dressed, and of but a homely coun- 
tenance. | addressed her without leaving my 
seat; upon which she shook her head, as much 
as to say —* | don t understand English.” With 
the design of trying what stuff her heart was 
made of 1 held out my empty pipe, making 
her to understand I had no tobacco, and wished 
her to help me to some. She immediately went 
to a cupbuard—brought out a bag full of “ cut 
and dry" —and gave me a whole handfull. This 
will do, thinks I—I'm sa‘'e—here I stay for the 
night ; but that | would have done anyhow, un- 
less | hud been put out by sheer violence. After 
performing this act of kindness, the woman went 
away ; nor did she make her appearance aygain 
until I had finished a pipe of her tobacco. When 
she returned, it was for the purpose of putting on 
the tea. kettle. My bed is already sure, said |, to 
myself, and | see my supper is not very far off ; 
and the reader of this, if he hath ever been in 
danger of being benighted in a foreign land, 
vill have some conception of the feelings which 
how fermented within me. You may talk about 
travelling, and the beauties of nature, and all 
that sort of thing ; but I refer to all travellers, 
sentimental or unsentimental, whether a well- 
plenished supper-table, after a fatiguing day's 
Journey, be not preferable to all the beauteous 
*cenes of nature, or master-pieces of art they 
ver saw. Yes, for scenery either grand or su- 
» give me the clean hearth, the blazing 
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fire, the files of cups and saucers, butter-plates, 
and jelly-mugs, mountains of bread, and rivers 
of cream ; and for music, give me the singing of 
the tea-kettle, the frying of ham, and the hiss. 
ing and spurting of bursting puddings; ‘‘them’s” 
my scenery ; as for all others, any traveller, if 
he chooses, may fling himself into the crater of 
Vesuvius, or break his neck on Mont Blanc for 
me. My kind hostess—as yet I had seen nobody 
but her—came again upon the stage, and pro- 
nounced the word “ Zuber,” which 1 very scho- 
lar-like translated “ supper”’—a good version ; 
but, verily, my stomach was in such a state at 
the time, that I believe I could have easily trans- 
lated any one of the million dialects of this Babel 
of an earth. I arose from my log, shoved my 
pipe into my pocket, and followed her into an- 
other room. On entering, I was greeted by the 
glances from the eyes of nearly a dozen hand- 
somely dressed young ladies, seated round a 
splendid supper-table ; and, in return, I gave 
them a slight bow, and took my place among 
them. At first I was inclined to believe 1 had 
got into a nunnery ; but some knowledge of the 
rules of such establishments soon changed the 
nunnery into a boarding-school, in which opinion 
I was strengthened by the presence of a piano- 
forte at one side of the room. Our meal was made 
in silence and decorum ; not a word was spoken ; 
but I was plentifully helped to everything on 
the table. Towards the end of the meal, a little 
man made his entry into the room rather unex- 
pectedly ; fur I had given up all hopes of seeing 
any males, and, during supper, could not help 
conjecturing how so many ladies were going to 
dispose of me throughout the night. The little 
man approached the table, looked at me. then 
looked at the woman who so kindly entertained 
me, who eaid sumething to him ; upon which he 
heid out his hand to me, and, in broken Eng. 
lish, suid, he was very happy to see me. After 
supper, we had but little conversation, as the 
man was not overstocked with English, and I 
was too tired for talking ; but 1 learned enough 
to convince me, that the hearts of these honest 
Germans were much imbued with the milk of 
human kindness; indeed, all my wishes were as 
much anticipated as if | had been a near rela- 
tion newly arrived from Germany. On express- 
ing a wish to retire tu rest, the man conducted 
me up stairs, through a kind of ante-room into 
another ; when putting down the candle, he re- 
tired, wishing me a good night. 1 immediately 
began to undress, and, while duing so, my atten. 
tion was drawn towards the bed, which seemed 
to me to have a very blown-up and drupsical 
appearance. Although covered with one of those 
beautiful counterpanes so common in Virginia, 
yet, tomy mind, it had something very suspicious- 
louking about it; for I must confess, notwith- 
standing I had been treated with much kindness 
since | came in contact with these good people, 
my mind was not altogether easy. I had read 
and heard of too many murderous stories con. 
nected with circumstances precisely like those in 
which I now was, not to have all my eyes about 
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me ; in fact, the people's kindness began now to 
militate against them. I accordingly approached 
the bed, and turned down the coverlid, when no 
pillow presented itself, no blankets, no sheets, 
nothing but the bare bed. | wondered not a lit- 
tle at this, and thought that so many young 
ladies might have spared me at least one blan- 
ket among them ; but, while standing wondering 
at the want of the blankets, and still more at the 
strange, puffy look of the bed, my eyes rested 
upon something white near the head, but away 
down about a foot below the surface of the bed. 
I examined it ; it looked exactly like a piece of 
a sheet. Strange—and in following up my dis- 
covery, I tumbled down the bed, when, lu! and 
behold, pillows and sheets as white as the driven 
snow presented themselves to my astonished 
sight. The most horrible suspicions took pos- 
session of my soul. O God! | exclaimed in an 
agony, they are guing to smother me while asleep! 
I ran to the door ; it was locked on the outside ; 
and I recollected that, on cuming through the 
ante-room, a bed was placed with its head beside 
my door—the murderer’s bed. All my suspicions 
were more than contirmed ; I saw nothing but 
death before my eyes, or rather behind my back 
—I saw no way of escape, and, as the last refuge 
of the wretched, I betuok myself to my Creator. 
In a kind of agony, I dropped upon my knees to 
commend my soul and body to the only being 
who could aid in such awful circumstances. 
Though tulerably regular at my prayers during 
my lifetime, yet I must confess that, although 
at the outset, when | first gut upon my knees, 
my whole soul was fervently directed heaven. 
ward; yet very soon, my ideas began to scatter 
like grape-shut, and my imagination to roam a 
wool-gathering to the ends uf the earth. My 
petition to heaven got so mixed up with the odds 
and ends of earthly thoughts, that, when I was 
dune, I could scarcely tell whether I had been 
praying or not, So it happened in the present 
instance, At the outset, I was more than serivus: 
but my head was so full of the fearful bed, that 
my thoughts could not help felling that way ; 
frum the bed, they got among the Germans, and 
f.om Pennsylvania they bounded into Germany, 
till at length they entered an inn along with an 
Irish gentleman, who got on the top of him, to 
his no small puzzlement. just such another bed 
as wis abuut to go on the top of me. He rang 
the bell and tuld the waiter, that if any gentle. 
man was going to sleep in the bed above him, he 
must be quick. us he was guing tu sleep and did 
not wish tu be disturbed. Altogether forgetful 
of my situation, | burst into a hearty laugh, four. 
got my ‘ Amen,” ruse from my knees, undressed 
with dispatch, and jumped into bed; and, oh, 
how delicious! Ye presidents, prime ministers, 


princes, potentates, and powers, if ye wish to 
know what happiness is, step down from your 
thrones, walk filteen or twenty miles in the hot 
sun, five or six more in the cold dews of night, 
get your stomachs as empty as the treasury 
cheste ; and, after having done all this, contrive, 
some how or other, to get a good supper, then 





| 





jump into a German bed ; and if that don’t make 
you happy, nothing on earth can. 

J need not say I enjoyed & most delectable 
night's rest ; and, in the morning, Ia good deal 
amused my worthy hosts by a recital of my las 
night's fears, I have called them worthy, for go 
they were. I came among them as if J haq 
cropped from the clouds, yet Mr and Mrs Gerarq 
(their name) were as kind to me as if I had been 
a brother ; and so far were they from taking any- 
thing for their troub!e, that it was with difficulty 
I could get setting out on my journey, they 
wishing me to stay some days in order to recruit 
myself, It was he who told me of the antipathy 
of the German population here towardsstrangers; 
and, in confirmation, he further told me, that, a 
few days before my arrival, an Englishman came 
to his house begging something to eat, as he had 
not eaten anything for two days; and that, al. 
though he had offered handfulls of silver, nobody 
would receive him. Mr Gerard gave him plenty, 
without money and without price. Before set. 
ting out, I may mention that I was right in my 
conjectures—Mrs G. keeping a boarding-school 
for young ladies, and Mr G. a day-schoul for boys. 

Having received another handfull of tobacco, 
and returned them thanks for their attention to. 
wards me, left them. Inthe afternoon, I reached 
a store known by the name of Swampgrove; 
and a few hundred yards beyond it, I observed 
a man befure me, of no very decent appearance, 
I was now about five or six miles from Potsdam, 
and, not wishing to enter the town in such kind 
of company, I made up my mind to quicken 
my pace, accust him civilly with a “ Good day,” 
and go a-head of him. 1 did so, and had got a 
few steps a-head, when I heard him muttering 
sumething. I stopped to see what he wanted, 
when he asked me if I was going to Potsdam. 
I told him I did not know whether I would go 
that length to-night or not, and left him again, 
But my gentleman was not going to let me slip 
so easily a-head of him. I heard him speaking to 
me again, and, of course, had to stop till he came 
up. 

Says he to me—“ If you don’t know whether 
you are going to Potsdam or not, you may as 
well go home with me.” 

I looked in the man’s face to see if I could 
get any information there, but there was 9% 
thing like a home stamped upon it, Jt was 4 
round, pale, doughy face, surmounted by #2 
old hat, knocked into every kind of shape; and, 
below, it was garnished by a black beard, 
which had not felt the razur fur many &-da- 
His other accoutrements were an old roun 
abuut, duck trousers, and a pillow-slip slung 
over his shuulders, with something in each end 
to balance it. 1 had already set him down as ® 
runaway sailor; but when he spoke about 
home, I really did not know what to make 
him, and a half desire entered my mind to know 
more about him. ; 

“ How far is it to your house?” I inquired. 

“ Scarcely two miles,” he replied, with a Dw 
accent, 
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« Well, I shall think of it as we proceed ; and, 
in the meantime, I thank you for your kind in. 


a went easily along, we continued our con. 
versation ; and, among other items, he told me 
that he had been at the store purchasing some 
little things for his wife, as she was making 
apple-butter, and was going to have a great 
apple paring—that he had bespoken some fiddles 
_so they would have quite a frolic of it. 

« Apple-butter, did you say ?’—what kind of 
butter is that ?” 

« Jt is made of apples, pared, cut into pieces, 
and boiled in cider till it becomes a kind of 
. I - 

We were not long in arriving at the end of 
the lane leading up to the house, and, as his in- 
formation made me still more curious, I had 


made up my mind to go along with him. A_ 


short way up the Jane, we encountered a waggon, 
with a fine team of four horses, It stopped as 
we came up, and the driver and my companion 
had some talk. After it had passed, I said, half 
jokingly—for I had set down my man as half 
deranged in the intellect— 

“ ] suppose that is your team ?” 

“ Yes, that’s my team,” says he. 

I smiled, and had some thoughts of turning 
back again, being convinced that the man was 
fully mad; but curiosity still kept me going 
along with him, By-and-by we came in sight of 
a white-washed twu-story stone house, 

“ Well, lL suppose this is your house, too,” says 
I to him. 

“ Yes,” says he, * that’s my house, and I will 
make you as comfortable as I can in it.” 

I thanked him a second time, but could not help 
thinking he was sbout leading me into somescrape 
or other, »8 a shabbier, or more black guard-lovk- 
ing man could scarcely be. However, | kept my 
theughta to myself, and followed him into the 
house ; and, sure enough, there wus the big cup- 
per on the fire, and the apple-butter, that was 
adout to be, tumbling to and froin it. A hand. 
wme young woman, with a pipe in her mouth, 
was busily engaged in attending tu the concern, 
to whom | was introduced as the wife of my con- 
ductor, The mother, @ very decent matron, 
neatly and cleanly dressed, soon made her ap- 
pearance from another room; to whom I was 
also introduced, As the ceremony of introduc- 
tion took place in Dutch—the only language 
‘poken in the house—I know nut what story my 
friend tuld, nor what reasons he gave for bring- 
‘g me tu the house; but | saw well enough 
that I was welcome, for they all seemed. well 
pleased, and 1 was directed to take my seat in 
* fine, ant:que-looking elbow.chair—the place 
+ honour—and I soun had my pipe in my mouth 
‘ke the rest of them. At supper we had a hand 
* the apple-butter ; and I now recollected that 

d before tasted some of it in coming through 
erseys, but did not know that it went by 
name, It is really excellent, and quite 
rican; and, believe me, buckwheat cakes 


“ad apple.butter are a feast for a king: I guess 
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Queen Victoria has never tasted any thing so 
fine. By-and-by, the apple-parers began to drop 
in—young people of both sexes—until the house 
was full ; when we set to work cutting up the 
apples like desperation ; every one, as is cus. 
tomary upon such occasions, doing his best, and 
striving to shew how clever he is. The labour 
was enlivened by a variety of jokes, stories, and 
songs. Our principal songstress was a bloom. 
ing young woman, with cheeks as red and 
plump as any apple ; she appeared to me to be 
the reigning belle—the queen of the meeting ; at 
least I could easily perceive she thought so her- 
self. She gave us a variety of songs ; and though 
not with the sweetness of a Caradori, I believe 
it was good enough for Dutch singing ; for the 
company, every now and then, burst into fits of 


laughter. As I[ could not understand a word, 


my principal business was to appear well pleased, 
and shew my industry at the apples. After busi- 
ness was finished, we ought to have had the ball ; 
but, as the fiddlers, somehow or other, did not 
come, the company dispersed, and I retired to 
bed, or rather to beds, for 1 had again one 
above and one below me. 

This German way of resting is the best of all 
modes that I have tried, and I wonder it has 
not become more general among northern nations, 
I, for one, would advise my countrymen, the 
Scotch, to convert their blankets into greatcoats, 
and substitute feather beds in their place, and 
then they may set the cold of winter at defiance, 
In confirmation of the superiority of the bed 
over the blanket system, I will relate a little 
anecdote. In Virginia, in one of the houses I 
stayed in, a young Dutchman slept in the same 
room with me. On the Saturday evenings he 
commonly went and visited his friends, staying 
all night with them. It happened, one very cold 
Saturday, that he went away as usual; and, 
after having gone to bed, [ found that I could 
easily stund the weight of another blanket, and 
so tovk the liberty to take one from Juhn’s bed, 
Contrary to expectation, he came home that 
night, upon which I tuld him what I had done, 
and that, if he wanted hs blanket, he might 
take it off me, No answer was returned, and [ 
went to sleep. On waking in the morning, I 
naturally cast my eyes towards Juhn’s bed, but 
I could neither see Jvuhn nor bed-clothes, 
Now, thinks J, some thief has been in and taken 
away all the clothes; and up I got to examine 
things more narrowly. In prosecution of said 
design, I found Juhn’s head awsy far down, sticks 
ing out frum below the bed. He was sound asleep, 
He had literally turned the world upside down ; 
and, for all the wurld, looked exactly like an 
uvergrown turtle, with the head peeping out of 
the shell. I left him alone in his glory, per- 
fectly convinced that he was in the right vn't. 

At breakfast we had a dish new to me, 
don’t recollect what name they gave to it; but 
it might, with great propriety, be called cider 
soup, a8 it was composed of potatoes and cider 
—exactly our potato soup at home, only cider 
instead of water, It was a favourite dish with 
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the Dutchman, and I had to tell a good many 
lies to save my good breeding; for he often 
asked me how I liked it, and if it were not good. 
Of course I answered in the affirmative ; but 
my affirmatives came up my throat with as much 
difficulty as the cider soup went down ; for I 
really did not like it. 

After breakfast I started, though not till after 
an invitation to stay as long as I chose, and 
welcome. In the course of the forenoon I 
passed through Potsdam ; a considerable place, 
with some good houses, and a newspaper—maybe 
more; fur I encountered the courier with an 
armful. It is situated on the Schuylkill, which 
I crossed by means of a neat wooden bridge. 
At night I slept at the house of a German, and, 
next day, passed by the end of West Chester, 
and through Downingtown, where | crossed the 
Big Brandywine by means of a stone bridge— 
the second I had seen in America, although they 
say there are plenty of them in Pennsylvania. 

Ashort way beyond Downingtown it commenced 
raining very heavy, which forced me to look out 
for shelter. I turned off the road to a farm- 
house I saw close by; but receiving an impu- 
dent answer from a boy I accosted in the cattle- 
yard, I kept on towards a neat little cottage 
not far off. Here I was welcome. The occu- 
pants were an Irishman, Robert Owen by name, 
and his wife: everything was neat anc clean, 
and they treated me like a gentleman. In the 
morning a neighbour came in; and they com- 
menced talking about the elections, and federal- 
ists, and republicans. I put in my word— 

“] thought,” said I, “that you were all 
federalists and republicans in the Jump in this 
country ?” 

‘©O yes, so we are,” replied the neighbour ; 
‘but when we go to particulars, there is a great 
deal of difference between a federalist aud a 
republican, for all that.” 

‘And what, pray, may be the difference 
between the two?” said I; “fur certainly yuu 
have but few Tories now-a-days.” 

* As for the Tories,’ says he, ‘“‘ we have got 
enough of them yet; and as for the federalists, 
they are little better than Tories in disguise: 
true. they love America—that we must allow— 
and don’t wish to be ruled by the King of Eny- 
land, or anything by the name of king. They 
are still republicans in principle—words any- 
how-—but their practical comments upon their 

own doctrines, evidently tend toward, if not a 
monarchial, at least an aristocratical form of 
government, as near as may be, without actually 
crossing the boundary line. Their principal 
aim is to give as much power to the General 
Government as they possibly can, without quit- 
ting either the name or reality of a republic. 
They wish to merge all the individual republics 
into one grand whole—the republic of America. 
The republicans, on the other hand, wish all 
the individual States to remain as free and inde- 
pendent of each other as they were at the for- 
mation of the Constitution. For that purpose, 





they wish to preserve to them all the powers | 


reserved to them at the formation of that; 
ment ; and, if there should be any taking ang 
giving, rather to add to the powers of the State 
Governments than to weaken them.” 

The above may not be exactly the words of 
my informant ; but they explain, with tolerable 
clearness, the difference between the two 
parties into which the people of the United 
States are divided, and are, in substance, a 
enough answer to the question I asked, | ms 
further add, on my own account, that, since md 
period of the above conversation, the two parties 
have changed their cognomens almost as oftey 
as the moon has changed. At the present time, 
(1838,) they go by the name of Whigs and Demo. 
crats. A third party has started of late—the 
Conservatives, The individuals belonging to the 
last, pretend to be Democrats in heart and core, 


.except regarding a national bank—an abomin. 


ation to the Democrats: but at the elections, 
somehow or other, all their votes go to the 
Whigs—a plain proof that they scarcely know on 
what side their bread is buttered. So much for 
politics just now. 

I was remarkably well treated by Mr Owen; 
and although but a cotter, as we would say at 
home, yet he managed to spread out a table as 
well furnished, and everything as neat and clean, 
as if he had been worth thousands, and his wife 
brought up at a boarding-school. Perhaps | 
may be found fault with for recording such 
trifles: but, as 1 wish to give my friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic as correct an outline 
of American life as 1 can—so far as I have seen 
it—they must go along with me and take pot 
luck—the gvod and the bad as it comes. It is 
not by a single trait that an individual, much 
less a nation, can be described. ‘To talk of the 
shrewdne-s of a Scutchman, the bluntness of an 
Englishman, the blunders of an Irishman, the 
levity of a Frenchman, the pride of a Spaniard, 
the treachery of a l’urtuguese, or the tricks and 
notions of a Yankee, is but going a very little 
way into a knowledge of the people. ‘To know, 
we must hecome acquainted with them ; we must 
visit them in their houses, sit at their tables, 
sleep in their beds. converse with them round 
their firesides. see them in their fields and work- 
shops, and note them in all the outs and ins of 
their every-day life. The way that the British 
talk so much nonsense about the Americans, and 
the Americans about the British, is, because the 
one people knows little or nothing about the 
other; and the main reason of this ignorance is, 
because the travellers, who pretend to give the 
informativn, don’t descend to particulars, but 
merely give some hearsays, or describe some 
the prominent features which they have bap- 
pened to get a glimpse of, in flying through 
country with the speed of a locomotive. 

In the course of the forenoon we went overt 
Mr Tarbet’s, upon whose farm Owen ¥ 
and were kindly received. He was a young 3, 
but married, like most of the Americans; of 8 
quiet and kindly disposition, and had # 
farm, and, of course, plenty to eat and 
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stayed with him two days. I afterwards crossed 
the Little Brandywine, and came to a small place 
called Oxford, where I stayed all night. It has one 
or two tolerably good inns, but no university. 
Somewhere near Oxford, I stopped at a small log- 
house, in order to rest a little. I knocked at 
the door, which was opened by one of the finest 
icoking women I thought I had ever seen, who 
bade me come in, in a voice sweet as strain from 
an Eolian harp. She was young, and though 
not what you would call beautiful, yet there was 
an indescribable something about her manner, 
look, and shape, which, together with her virgin- 
like modesty, made her altogether irresistible. 
She took her infant from the cradle, and sat 
down at one side of the fire, while I took a seat 
at the other. She spoke not, nor did 1; but 
look i could not help, as she bent with maternal 
tenderness over the babe at her breast. I am 
not overly much given to covetousness, but if 
ever I was in danger of breaking the tenth com- 
mandment, it was sitting by that fireside. I 
actually envied the husband of such a wife. 

A few miles beyond Oxford, 1 entered Mary- 
land’ The boundary line, in this direction, be- 
tween it and Pennsylvania, is a very diminutive 
stream, or rather ditch, so narrow that I could 
stand with one foot in Pennsylvania and the 
other in Maryland. Small though the separating 
line be, 1 could observe a material difference 
in the appearance of the two countries. The 
greater portion of Pennsylvania, that I had 
passed through, was rough and hilly, and lat- 
terly undulating ; but after I entered Mary- 
land, the face of the country became almost a 
dead Jevel, with the soil light and sandy, and 
w continued until I arrived at the Susquehanna. 
The reason of this change was owing to my 
receding farther and farther from the moun- 
tains; for it must be remembered that Mary- 
land, in the north-west, is very mountainous. 
The roads, too, were now better than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In going along, I stopped at a house to look 
ata man taking the hair off what I took to be a 
young pig, which he had fastened by the heels 
one of the porch pillars. 

“That's a queer-looking pig you're flaying 
there,” said I, to the man. 

“It’s not a pig, sir; it’sa possum.” 

“An opossum! You surely don't pretend to 
at opossums in Maryland, do ye?” 

“No, we don’t pretend to eat them, but we 
«tually do; and first-rate eating they are—much 
‘etter than pig.” 
as answer somewhat startled me, for I thought 

read a good deal of natural history and 
feography, and 1 did not recollect anything 
ut eating opossums; but now having eaten 
sieh, myself, I can assure the reader that, not- 
— their ugly staring, gray fur, wide 
oa and rat-tail, they are actually first-rate 
ein And why should they not? they live 
‘an corn, nuts, &c. ; and I believe that, in 
respects, they are much more cleanly than the 


rs. Since I am on gastronomy, I may as ! 
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well add, that I have also eaten racoons, or 
coons, as they are commonly called in America ; 
also a first-rate dish, much the same flavour as 
the opossum, and in great repute among the 
negroes. 

On the same day I entered Maryland, I ar- 
rived at Port Deposite, on the Susquehanna—a 
ruinous-looking place, consisting of only one 
narrow street, running between a ridge of rocks 
andtheriver. Here are extensive quarries ; and 
a great deal of stone is shipped down to Balti- 
more and other places. The most remarkable 
thing, however, about the place, is the stu- 
vendous bridge across the Susquehanna. I was 
nearly fourteen hours in going along it; but the 
reader must recollect that, about half-way over, 
you come to a small island, upon which is a 
tavern, where I stayed all night, deferring my 
exit at the other end till next morning. The 
bridge is, however, about a mile long, roofed in, 
with a gate at one end, where you pay toll. The 
tavern-keeper told me there was one still longer 
further up the river. Between this bridge and 
Baltimore, the country is undulating, road good, 
and the travel, upon the whole, pleasant. I en- 
tered Baltimore early on the morning of the 28th 
October ; and, as soon as the stores were opened, 
called upon MrG , James, my old travelling 
companion’s uncle. I was informed that he had 
given up business in Baltimore, and retired to 
the country ; but that money had been sent to 
New York, and that the nephew was expected 
daily. Expecting my trunk down with James, 
I thought it best to follow the uncle to the 
country, and wait there till he arrived; but, 
before starting, I took a peep at the city. Bal- 
timore is a very handsome, stirring place, of 
great trade, as everybody knows, and, of course, 
filled with splendid stores. The most prominent 
object is the Washington monument, a splendid 
affair, and incontestably proving that Baltimore 
has more of gratitude than all the other cities 
of the Union put together ; it has on this account 
been called the Monumental City. There is also 
another one, called the Battle Monument ; but in 
commemoration of what battle I don’t recollect— 
I suppose the battle of Baltimore. There are 
numerous handsome churches, among which the 
Catholic Cathedral takes the lead. Barnum’s 
Hotel is a magnificent building. With regard to 
the streets, there is nothing very remarkable ; 
they are neat and clean; and the main, or Market 
Street, as I think they call it, isa very fine, long, 
wide street, with the houses, in general, three 
stories high. The environs of Baltimore, like 
those of all other cities, are adorned with many 
handsome villas and country houses. I left the 
city in the afternoon, almost completely worn out 
by wandering up and down the streets : of course 
I proceeded only a few miles out of town before 
putting up for the night. In walking along, I 
came to a tree with fruit upon it, bearing a great 
resemblance to the large English plum. 1 had 
a good mind to eat some of them; but as they 











might not be plums after all, I thought it safest 


to defer my treat until I procured further infor- 
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mation. This was soon supplied by an old 
woman whom J met. 

“ What kind of tree is that ?” said I, to her. 

‘«¢ Persimmon tree.” 

“Is the fruit good for eating 

‘© Yes; some people are very fond of them.” 

She passed on ; and I made haste to pluck some 
persimmons—they looked so good. In my mouth 
one of them went ; but not tou stay long—lI was so 
near choked. If I had flung into my throat a 
pound or two of powdered galls, with as much 
alum, the dry, astringent, choking sensation 
could not have been much greater. I fairly 
thought I was poisoned ; and, of course, made 
many a ludicrous attempt to hawk and spit; 
but it was of no use, the fountains of my mouth 
were so completely sealed up. I have since 
eaten of these persimmons, after they were ripe, 
which is, after they have been well frosted ; and 
then they are as full of sugar, or rather of 
manna, as they were before of tannin. 1 don’t 
like them at all, although some people, as the 
old woman said, are very fond of them. They 
are very plentiful in some parts of the United 
States. 

In the house [ put up at over night, I saw them 
making buckwheat-cakes for the first time. | 
thought, at first, the woman was making pan- 
cakes; but, as they did not look like any pan- 
cakes [ had ever seen, I concluded that she was 
making what the Seoetch call beastin scones. 
Curious to know whether the Americans made 
the same use of the newly-calved cows’ milk, | 
put the question to her, when she told me she 
was making buckwheat-cakes. The most com- 
mon way of manufacturing these is, by forming 
the meal into a thin batter, and dropping it 
from a spoon upon a hot girdle, so as to form 
thin cakes about the size of a biscuit. They 
are remarkably good. I do not think the 
Americans make either beastin scones or sheese 
of the milk of the newly-calved cows. at Jeast | 
have never seen nurheardof its being dune. I may 
add here, that [ never saw blood-puddings in 
America until [ reached Louisiana. The Virgin- 
ians, as far as I knowthem, hold thecating of blood 
as an abomination, and as contrary to Scripture. 
The Creoles, however, are not so scrupulous; 
and, whatever priest or Scripture may say, eat 
as many of the good things of this life as they 
can lay their teeth on, and blood-puddings 
among the rest. 

A short walk beyond Scotenfield—the place I 
stayed at last night—brought me to the end of 
the lane leading down to the Thistle Factory, 
(cotton,) belonging to Fridge and Morris of 
Baltimore. Struck by the name, and, moreover, 
wishing to see the mill, | walked down to it. 
It is small, but well managed, and most roman. 
tically situated in a deep dell, through which 
foams the Patapses, in its rocky channel. As 
there is little room for building in the dell 
itself, the store, school-house, and houses for 
the mill people, are built on the side of the hill 
—the whole forming an interesting little nook. 

On coming out of the mill, a heavy shower of 


ta 





rain came on, which drove me, for shelter, into 
the house of the watchman, located at one cor. 
ner of the yard. On entering, I aceosteg : 
neat-looking woman, who was sweeping the 
floor, and asked if I might rest a littie, until the 
rain was over. Being anewered in the affirms. 
tive, we entered into Conversation ; and, amons 
other things, she said that, from my tongue. she 
did not think I was an American. Upon telling 
her I was from Scotland, and from what part, 
she threw down the broom with precipitation, 
ran to the foot of the stair which led to the 
garret, and bawled out, at the top of her 
voice— 

‘“Oh, man, Jamie, come down! Jere’ g 
Scotchman !” 

Jamie was not long in making his appearance; 
and, finding that we were what might be called 
near neighbours at home—that is, we both 
belonged to Ayrshire—we very soon got quite 
gracious, He gave me an invitativn to stay a 
day or two with him; and, as it still rained 
heavily, and to-morrow was Sunday, I accepted 
it. During the Sabbath, a good many of the 
mill people dropped in to make a ca!l—some, 
perhaps, through curiosity to see a wandering 
stranger—all very well dressed. Jamie, taking 
it for granted that [ could not miss observing 
the difference between their Sunday suits and 
his coarse apparel, remarked that folks in gene. 
ral pit the maist on their backs; but, for his 
pairt, he liked to pit the maist in his belly ; and, 
indeed, his Sunday dinner did not belie the 
observation, for I doubt if Fridge and Morris 
themselves had a better roast on their tables 
than he had. In the afternoon, we tvok a pro- 
menade down the side of the P’atapses—a most 
delightful walk, finely shaded by walnut trees. 
There were also plenty of wild grapes, the first 
I had seen. They are small, much resembling 
Jack «urran $s and make a good wine, although 
i can’t say that | like the grapes themselves. 
They are very plentiful all over the southern 
states. On returning homewards, I observed 
two young lads hunting for wild turkey*. 
These were the first white people I ever saw 
fowling upon the Sabbath ; but it is nothing new 
to me now, 

On Monday, after leaving the Thistle Factory, 
another short travel brought me to Ellicott * 
Mills, among the most extensive in the Union 
fur the manufactory of flour, Here are also 
iron works; and at this place the road to 
Fredericktuwn crosses the Patapses. In two 
days’ march, I passed through a turnpike gate, 
the first and the last | have seen in Americ 
In the evening, 1 put up at Poplar Springs—* 
very good inn, 

I left the above inn on a most beautiful more- 
ing, and was tripping it along right mernily, 
when I was overtaken by a gentleman—st least 
he had the appearance of one—on horsedac™ 
with a led horse. He accosted me; and | 
me where | stayed last night, and —_* 
was going. Of course, I told him I stayed 
Poplar Springs, and was going to Traptow®. 
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ou choose, you may get upon this horse.” 

«] thank you, sir, says I. “I can’t ride ; 
and it will tire me more than walking, 

He still kept coaxing and urging me to mount 
., puch, that I plainly saw he wished to get rid 
(¢ the horse; but, at the same time, in such a 

-as if he were doing me a favour, I did not 
way as : 
vke that; and positively told him [ would not 
mount. We parted; but I had not proceeded 
‘ar before 1 saw him halt, for me to get up with 
him. On my approach— 

« Well, air,” said he, “ this horse is so trouble- 
some to me, that you will confer a great obliga- 
tion if you take him off my hands.” 

I told him I could not ride with a saddle, 
much less bare-backed ; but that, if I could be 
of any service to him, I would try. 

«Uh, never mind trying,” says he. 
and you'll learn as you get along.” 

The animal was tall, and I was short ; and, I 
can assure you, I trembled all over while I laid 
hold of the mane with one hand, and gave my 
left foot to the man to hoist me up. Up I went, 
however, like shut—missed stays in crossing the 
back of the animal, and would soon have been 
sprawling on the ground on the other side, if I 
had not caught hold of the horse by the fore- 
leg, while the man held on to mine. Being 
pulled on again, and fairly balanced—but my 
head swimming from its height in the air— 
and all things, in the gentleman’s opinion, in 
good sailing trim, we started in fine style—that 
is, at a good round trot. For a minute or two, 
all things went on tolerably enough—I can’t 
say smoothly ; for the trot was rather too round 
for me—but, after that short space, I found, as 
l anticipated, that I had got a most purgatorial 
job of it. In spite of my conscience, the ‘ O 
Lords” and “‘ woes” came forth thick and fast ; 
aud, to stop the swearing, my only resource was 
in stopping the horse, which I happily accom- 
plished, after a few struggles at the bridle. 
Une good quality my companion possessed, was 
that of leaving me behind to my fate, as soon as 
he himself got out of his trouble. Of course, he 
¥as soon out of sight, and I left to guide myself 
st discretion. When I got a sight of my man, 
te was about a quarter of a mile a-head, off the 
‘orse, and, in all appearance, waiting for my 
coming up. When I reached him, he was cut- 
‘ing 4 switch from a tree ; but little did 1 dream 
twas for me, as my horse went by far too fast 
“ready. In fact, I intended to deliver up his 
Property, and have done with him; but my 
gentleman intended no such thing. Like Sind- 
bad's Old Man of the Sea, he was determined to 
“ing to me; and, moreover, was determined 
that my movements, for the future, should have 
‘little more of the “go” in them—be a little more 
‘Prightly—notwithstanding, as far as I was 
“encerned, my movements had hitherto been 
#rghtly enough; for, | am certain, it would 

"e taken two men to have kept me anything 
X Medentary on the horse’s back. I mentioned 
7 ‘atention of dismounting. 


“Get up, 


«That's a long way to walk,” says he. “If 
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* Oh, no,” says he ; “ you can’t do that,” 

I spoke to him of my pains, of being sore all 
over, of being shaken all to pieces. 

“‘ Oh, never mind that ; you'll soon get used to 
it. Here, take this switch, and touch him 
smartly with it.” 

I took the switch, but with little intention of 
making much use of it, although very willing to 
oblige the man. Some distance before us was a 
small town called Newmarket—a most ominous 
name. I was certain I would have a race of it 
before all was done; and the more so as the 
man talked of not stopping, but going through 
the town something like gentlemen. 1 told him 
I would gothrough it as genteelly as I could, but 
that the citizens could not expect much gen- 
tility from a man without a saddle. All things 
being ready, he put spurs to his horse; and, as 
before, never looked behind to see whether I was 
started or not, but rode on just as if I had been 
riding alongside of him, and was soon lost sight of 
among the houses. For my part, I was in no 
such hurry ; and, as I had kept on the horse’s 
back to please the owner, I was determined the 
horse should walk to please me; but whether 
the animal had some drops of racing blood in 
him, or was of the same mind as his master, or 
knew the town, I know not; but I know the 
nearer we got to it, the faster he plied his legs. 
I flung away my switch as useless, and pulled 
at the bridle with all my might ; but all to no 
purpose ; yet faster and faster he went. I next 
let go the bridle, and stuck to the mane; and, 
I tell ye, we went down Newmarket sprightly 
enough. We went so fast down the street, that 
I was into the heart of the town before I ever 
saw a single house—the street on each side hav- 
ing merely the appearance of two long, dark- 
coloured, striped ribbons. It was flying, sure 
enough; but, I guess, I made a great many 
more fly beside myself. I only guess at it ; for I 
did not see a living soul till within a hundred 
yards or so of the principal inn, where the horse 
began to slacken his pace, as he intended stop- 
ping there, and where all the upper windows 
were alive with young ladies witnessing my dis- 
play of rough-ridership. As I did not intend 
putting up there, whatever my horse might, 
and was, moreover, nettled at the giggling of the 
ladies, I thought 1 would let them see I was not 
such a bad horseman as they supposed; so, 
resuming the bridle, I turned my horse’s head 
to the street; but, as bad luck would have it, 
there happened to be another inn right opposite, 
to which the horse directed himself in spite of 
me. He bolted right across; and, so suddenly 
did he bring himself to at the door, that I 
bolted off his back inte the gutter ; and so ended 
my Newmarket ride—a ride I did not get the 
better of for two months. Having gathered my- 
self up, 1 took the bridle, and led, or rather 
hauled the animal through the remainder of the 
town—not waiting for the congratulations of 
the populace, of which it is commonly pretty 
prodigal,’ on such exhibitions of skill and dex- 


terity. Having cleared the town, I waited for 
2 — 
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the gentleman, whom [| saw returning to look for 
1 delivered him his horse, telling him I 
thought I had obliged him enough, and he must 


me, 


JEFFERSON’S DAUGHTER.—ODE TO LABOUR. 


next oblige me by taking him off my hands. as | 
could very well perform the rest of my jo, 


journey 
on my own legs.—( To be continued.) 





JEFFERSON'S 


“ It is asserted, on the authority of an American newspaper, that 
States, was sold at New Orleans fur 1000 dollars."—Morning Chronicle. 


Caw the blood that at Lexington poured o’er the plain, 


When thy sons warred with tyrants their rights to 


uphold— 
Can the tide of Niagara wipe out the stain? 
No! Jefferson's child has been bartered for gold! 


Do ye boast of your freedom ? 
Prate not of the goddess who scarce deigns to hear. 
Have ye power to unbind? Are ye wanting in will ? 


Must the groan of your bondsmen still torture the ear ? 


The daughter of Jefferson sold for a slave! 

The child of a freeman, for dollars and francs! 
The roar of applause when your orators rave 

Is lost in the sound ot Ler chain as it clanks. 


Peace, then, ye blasphemers of Liberty’s name ! 
Though red was the blood by your forefathers spilt ; 


Peace, babblers, be still! 


' 


DAUGHTER. 


the daughter of Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United 


Still redder your cheeks should be mantled with shame, 
Till the spirit of freedom shall cancel the guilt, 


But the brand of the slave is the tint of his skin, 
Though his heart may beat loyal and true underneata ; 
While the soul of the tyrant is rotten within, 
And his white the mere cloak to the blackness of 
death. 


Are ye deaf to the plaints that each moment arise ? 
Is it thus ye forget the mild precepts of Penn— 

Unheeding the clamour that ‘‘ maddens the skies,” 
As ye trample the rights of your dark fellow-men ? 


W hen the incense that glows before Liberty’s shrine 
is unmix’d with the blood of the gall’d and oppress'd 
Oh! then, and then only, the boast may be thine, 
That the stripes and stars wave o’er a land of the 
blest. E 


ODE TO LABOUR. 


Hail labour ! source, thro’ bounteous Nature’s aid, 
Of ev’ry blessing which sustains mankind !— 

Yea, Nature's frowns thy pow’r hath so allay’d, 
That man thro’ life need scarce an evil find 

From sultry sun, or piercing wintry wind. 


With wonder may we view what thou’st achiev’d, 
So fetter’d as thou hitherto hast been ; 
But from thy tramme!ls soon thon’lt be reliey’d, 
And waft thy sons to happiness serene, 


Which ’twere vain thought to contemplate unseen. 


Amaz'd, we see thee, with a dauntless mind, 
Into the bowels of the earth descend ; 
And Nature's boundless treasures, there confin'd, 
From their long restingplace thou dost unbend — 


Upraise to light—to human use’s send. 


Enraptur'd view yon beauteous fertile plain, 

Late unproductive, desolate, and bare, 

Where Nature vainly gave soil, sun, and rain, 

Till thou did’st ply thy vig'rous arm with care, 
Nor grain, nor herbage, flower nor fruit grew there, 


Delighted, yonder splendid mart behold, 

Or rich bazaar, where costly treasures shine; 

The glare of light therein which doth unfold 

The varied wealth, too num’rous to define ; 

They, each and all, have sprung from hands of thine f 


On yon stupendous pile astonish'd gaze, 
Which seems to hurl defiance to Old Time; 


Each minute part thou'st form'd, the mass did'st raise, 


As ‘twere from chaos to a work sublime, 
To shield each inmate from the changetul clime. 


On yonder stately barque look with surprise, 
Which dauntless ranges o’er the ocean wide ; 

By thee ‘twas form'd—'tis stor’d where’er she lies 
Her sails thou’lt trim, or pow'rful engines guide: 
To commerce spreads thy wealth on ev'sy side! 





The electric shaft propell'd by yon dark cloud, 
From human habitation thou’lt convey ; 

Tho’ lightning glares and thunder speaks aloud, 
We can the elemental strife survev 

Unharm‘d, if theu thy pow’rful aid display. 


Yon gaudy, glitt’ring coach thy hands did rear, 
And all the trappings which belong thereto, 

The horses did supply, or steam prepare— 
Produced each power, by which it onward flew : 
Thy aid withdrawn, a useless thing thou'dst view! 


Yon parchment deeds compactly seal’d and sign’d, 
Thro’ which vain idlers have usurped the soil, 
Fleec’d thee and thine, by fraud and force combin’d, 
And, by mere suff’rance thereon, let thee toil: 

Yea skins, seals, wax thou'st form’d but to despoil. 


Yon implements of horrid war thou’st made, 
With which thy sacred rights are from thee wrest; 
Av, worse than all, thy dearest sons array'd, 
Have held the deadly weapons to thy breast, 

By tyrants fore’d, and destitution press’d. 


Thy ingrate offspring—“ Capital” by name— 
Who should thy strength replenish and sustain, 
Doth madly join all those who'd thee defame— 
Thy sturdy limbs in fetters vile who'd chain, 
Or fain thy life’s-blood suck from ev'ry vein. 


Too long, thou all productive power, thou’st worn 
Contumely’s garb. Yea, destitute, uncheez"d, 

Too long the bitter taunt thou’st tamely borne, oa 
Of those who've wanton'd in the wealth thou st probe 
Hail, happy change—thy arm’s now rais’d and fear ¢ 


But tho’ thy arm's in giant strength erect, 
As infants’, harmless, thou its pow’r will wield ; 
Thy sacred rights thou'lt grasp—each wrong cor 
Then act with mercy—not to vengeance yield = - 
Wisdom and worth thou’it succour—weak ness shie - 
AN InpusTRIoUS ExoLisB™e™ 
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LAKE REMINISCENCES, FROM 1807 TO 1830. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 


NO. IV.—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Tat night—the first of my personal inter- 
-ourse with Wordsworth—the first in which I 
<aw him face to face—was (it is little, indeed, to 
sy) memorable: it was marked by a change 
even in the physical condition of my nervous 
system. 
baled, (and why should it be less painful because 
yif-bafed ?)—vexation and self-blame, almost 
self-contempt, at my own want of courage to face 
the man whom of all since the Flood | most 
yearned to behold: —these feelings had impressed 
upon my nervous sensibilities a character of ir- 
ritation—agitation—restlessness—eternal self- 
dissatisfaction—which were gradually gathering 
into a distinct, well-defined type, that would, 
but for youth—almighty youth, and the spirit 
of youth—have shaped itself into some nervous 
complaint, wearing symptoms sui gencris, (for 
most nervous complaints, in minds that are at all 
eccentric, will be sui generis;) and, perhaps, 
finally, have been immortalized in some medical 
journal as the anomalous malady of an interesting 
young gentleman, aged twenty-two, who was 
supposed to have studied too severely, and to 
have perplexed his brain with German metaphy- 
‘cs. To this result things tended; but, in one 
hour, all passed away. It was gone, never to 
return. he spiritual being whom IL had anti- 
cipated—for, like Eloise, 

“ My fancy fram’d him of th’ angelic kind— 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind’ — 
this ideal creature had, at length, been seen— 
en “in the flesh’—seen with fleshly eyes ; 
and now, though he did not cease for years to 


"ear something of the glory and the aureola | 
"hich, in Popish legends, invests the head of | 


‘uperhuman beings, yet it was no longer as a 
being to be feared—it was as Raphael, the “ af- 
fable” angel, who conversed on the terms of man 
"ith man, that I now regarded him. 

It was four o'clock, perhaps, when we arrived, 
At that hour the daylight soon declined ; and, 
‘an hour and a half, we were all collected 
about the tea-table. This, with the W ordsworths, 
inder the simple rustic system of habits which 
‘wey cherished then, and for twenty years after, 


"asthe most delightful meal in the day ; just | 


* dinner is in great cities, and for the same 
tason—because it was prolonged into a meal of 
“sure and conversation. And the reason why 
“"¥meal favours and encourages conversation is 
pretty much the same as that which accounts 
‘er the breaking down of so many lawyers, and 
fenerally their ill-success, in the House of Com- 
"ons. In the courts of law, when a man is ha- 
‘anguing upon general and abstract topics, if at 
“¥ moment he feels getting beyond his depth, 
“he finds his anchor driving, he can always 


Long disappointment—hope for ever | 


, . 
/ ones tormentor to wine. 


bring up, and drop his anchor anew upon the 
terra firma of his case: the facts of this, as fur- 
nished by his brief, always assure him of a retreat 
as soon as he finds his more general thoughts 
failing him ; and the consciousness of this retreat, 
by inspiring confidence, makes it much less pro- 
bable that they shou/d fail. But, in Parliament, 


_ where the advantage of a case with given facts 


and circumstances, or the details of a statistical 
report, does not offer itself once in a dozen times 
that a member has occasion to speak—where he 
has to seek unpremeditated arguments and rea. 
sonings of a general nature, from the impossibi- 
lity of wholly evading the previous speeches that 
may have made an impression upon the House ; 
—this necessity, at any rate a trying one to most 
people, is doubly so to one who has always walked 
in the leading-strings of a case—always swam 
with the help of bladders, in the conscious re- 
source of his fucts. The reason, therefore, why 
a lawyer succeeds ill as a senator, is to be found 
in the sudden removal of an artificial aid. Now, 
just such an artificial aid is furnished to timid or 
to unready men by a dinner-table, and the mis- 
cellaneous attentions, courtesies, or occupations 
which it enjoins or permits, as by the fixed me. 
moranda of a brief. If a man finds the ground 
slipping from beneath him in a discussion—if, 





in a tide of illustration, he suddenly comes to a 


_ pause for want of matter—he can make a grace- 


ful close, a self-interruption, that shall wear the 
interpretation of forbearance, or even win the 
rhetorical credit of an aposiopesis, (according to 
circumstances,) by stopping to perform a duty 
of the occasion: pressed into a dilemma by some 
political partisan, one may evade it by pressing 
him to take a little of the dish before one ; or, 
plagued for a reason which is not forthcoming, 
one may deprecate this logical rigour by inviting 
In short, what I mean 
to say is, that a dinner party, or any meal which 
is made the meal for intellectual relaxation, must 
for ever offerthe advantages of a palestra, inwhich 
the weapons are foils and the wounds not mor- 
tal: in which, whilst the interest is that of a real, 
the danger is that of a sham fight: in which, 
whilst there is always an opportunity for swim- 


_ ming into deep waters, there is always a retreat 


——- ee 


into shallow ones. And it may be laid down as 
4 maxim, that no nation is civilized to the height 
of its capacity until it has one such meal. With 
our ancestors of sixty years back, this meal was 
supper: with the Athenians and Greeks it was 
dinner,* (coena and ésizv0v,) as with ourselves ; 


* A curious dissertation might be written on this sub. 
ject. Meantime, it is remarkable that almost all modern 
nations have committed the blunder of supposing the Latia 
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only that the hour was a very early one, in con- | parsimonies of life for its bodily enjovmente ond 
id 4 “i > = ¢ “) en 


sequence, partly, of the early bedtime of these 
nations, (which again was occasioned by the 
dearness of candle-light to the mass of those who 
had political rights, on whose account the foren- 
sic meetings, the visits of clients to their patrons, 
&c., opened the political day by four hours ear- 
lier than with us,) and partly in consequence 
of the uncommercial habits of the ancients— 
commerce having at no time created an aristo- 
cracy of its own, and, therefore, having at no 
time and in no city (no, not Alexandria nor Car- 
thage) dictated the household and social arrange- 
ments, or the distribution of its hours. 

I have been led insensibly into this digression. 
I now resume the thread of my narrative. That 
night, after hearing conversation superior by 
much, in its tone and subject, to any which I 
had ever heard before—one exception only being 
made, in favour of Coleridge, whose style differed 
from Wordsworth’s in this, that being far more 
agile and more comprehensive, consequently more 
showy and surprising, 1t was less impressive and 
weighty ; for Wordsworth’s was slow in its 
movement, solemn, majestic. After a luxury so 
rare as this, I found myself, about eleven at 
night, in a pretty bedroom, about fourteen feet 
by twelve. Much I feared that this might turn 
out the best room in the house; and it illus- 
trates the hospitality of my new friends, to men- 
tion that it was. Early in the morning, I was 
awoke by a little voice, issuing from a little 
cottage bed in an opposite corner, soliloquizing in 
a low tone. I soon recognised the words— 
* Suffered under Pontius Pilate ; was crucified, 
dead, and buried ;” and the voice I easily conjec- 
tured to be that of the eldest amongst Words- 
worths children, a sun, and at that time about 
three years old. He was « remarkably fine boy 
in strength and size, promising (which has in 
fact been realized) a much more powerful per- 
son, physically, than that of his father. Miss 
Wordsworth I found making breakfast in the 
little sitting-room. No urn was there ; no glit- 
tering breakfast service ; a kettle boiled upon 
the fire, and everything was in harmony with 
these unpretending arrangements. I, the son 
of a merchant, and naturally, therefore, in the 
midst of luxurious (though not ostentatious) dis- 
play from my childhood, had never seen so 
humble a ménage: and contrasting the dignity 
of the man with this honourable poverty, and 
this courageous avowal of it, his utter absence 
of all effort to disguise the simple truth of the 
case, I felt my admiration increase to the utter. 
most by allI saw. This, thought I to myself, is, 
indeed, in his own words— 

* Plain living, and high thinking.” 

This is indeed to reserve the humility and the 





word for supper to be cena, and of dinner, prandium. 
Now, the essential definition of dinner is, that which is 
the main meal—({what the French call the great meal.) 
By that or any test, (for example, the time, three P.M.,) 
the Roman cena was dinner. Even Louis XII., whose 
death is partly ascribed to his having altered his dinner 
hour from nine to eleven a.M. in compliment to his 
young English bride, did not sup at three P.m. 





| 








to apply its lavishness and its luxury 
enjoyments of the intellect. So might Mi)... 
have lived ; so Marvel. Throughout the day_ 
which was rainy—the same style of modes 
hospitality prevailed. Wordsworth ang 
sister—myself being of the party—walked o, 
in spite of the rain, and made the circuit of +, 
two lakes, Grasmere and its dependancy Rydal 
a walk of about six miles. On the third da: 
Mrs Coleridge having now pursued her journey 
northward to Keewick, and having, at her de. 
parture, invited me, in her own name az wel] a: 
Southey’s, to come and see them, Wordswor:} 
proposed that we should go thither in company. 
but not by the direct route—a distance of oni, 
thirteen miles: this we were to take in our rood 
homeward; our outward-bound journey was t) 
be by way of Ulleswater—a circuit of forty. 
three miles. ; 
On the third morning after my arrival in Gras. 
mere, I found the whole family, except the two 
children, prepared fur the expedition across the 
mountains. [ had heard of no horses, and took 
it for granted that we were to walk ; however, 
at the moment of starting, a cart—the common 
farmers cart of the country—made its appear- 
ance ; and the driver was a bonny young weman 
of the vale. Such a vehicle I had never in my 
life seen used for such a purpose ; but what was 
good enough for the Wordsworths was goo‘ 
enough for me; and, accordingly, we were il 
carted along to the little town, or large village, 
of Ambleside—three and a-haif miles distant. 
Our style of travelling occasioned no astonish. 
ment ; on the contrary, we met a smiling salv- 
tation wherever we appeared— Miss Wordsworth 
being, as I observed, the person most familiarly 
known of our party, and the one who took upon 
herself the whole expenses of the flying collo- 
quies exchanged with stragglers on the roa. 
What struck me with most astonishment, hov- 
ever, was the liberal manner of our fair ériver, 
who made no scruple of taking a leap, with the 
reins in her hand, and seating herself dexter- 
ously upon the shafts (or, in Westmoreland 
phrase, the trams) of thecart. From Ambleside 
—and without one foot of intervening fit 
ground—begins to rise the famous ascent © 
Kirkstone; after which, for three long miles, 
all riding in a cart drawn by one horse becomes 
impossible. The ascent is computed at three 
miles, but is, probably, a little more. In some 
parts it is almost frightfully steep; for the road 
being only the original mountain track of shep- 
herds, gradually widened and improved from 
age to age, (especially since the era of tourists 
began,) is carried over ground which no aga 
even in alpine countries, would have viewed - 
practicable. In ascending, this is felt chiefly 24 
an obstruction and not as a peril, unless where 
there is a risk of the horses backing ; but im the 
reverse order, some of these precipitous descents 
are terrific: and yet, once in utter darkne*, 
after midnight, and the darkness irradiated 
by continual streams of lightning, I was drives 
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gown this whole descent, at afull gallop, bya young 
coman—the carriage being a light one, the horses 
frightened, and the descents, at some critical 
parts of the road, so literally like the sides of a 
house, that it was difficult to keep the fore 
heels from pressing upon the hind Jegs of the 
» res, Indeed, this is only according to the 
cystom of the country, as | have before men- 
soned. The innkeeper of Ambleside, or Low- 
ood, will not mount this formidable hill without 
fur horses. The leaders you are not required 
to take beyond the first three miles; but, of 
course, they are glad if you will take them on 
the whole stage of nine miles, to Patterdale ; 
and, in that case, there is a real luxury at hand 
for those who enjoy velocity of motion. The 
descent into Patterdale is much above two miles; 
but such is the propensity for flying down hills in 
Westmoreland, that I have found the descent 
accomplished in about six minutes, which is at 
the rate of eighteen miles an-hour ; the various 
turnings of the roud making the speed much 
more sensible tothe traveller. The pass, at the 
summit of this ascent, is nothing to be compared 
in sullimity with the pass under Great Gavil 
from Wastdalehead ; but it is solemn, and pro- 
foundly impressive. Ata height so awful as this, 
it may be easily supposed that all human dwell. 
ings have been long left behind: no sound of 
human life, no bells of churches or chapels ever 
ascend so far. And, as is noticed in Worda- 
worth’s fine stanzas upon this memorable pass, 
the only sound that, even in noon day, disturbs 
the sleep of the weary pedestrian, is that of the 
bee murmuring amungst the mountain flowers— 
2 suund as ancient 

“As man’s imperial front, and woman's ruseate bloom,” 
This way, and (which, to the sentiment of the 
case, is an important point) this way, of necessity 
and inevitably, passed the Roman legions; for it is 
amathematic impossibility that any other route 
could be found for an army nearer to the east- 
ward of this pass than by way of Kendal and 
‘hap; nearer to the westward, than by way of 
Lezhesthwaite and St John’s Vale, (and so by 
Threlkeld to Penrith.) Now, these two roads 
are exactly twenty-five miles apart ; and, since 
a Roman cohort was stationed at Ambleside, 
(Amboglane, ) it is pretty evident that this cohort 
vould not correspond with the more northerly 
‘tations by either of these remote routes—hav- 
ing immediately before it this direct though 
difficult pass of Kirkstone. On the solitary area 
of table-land which you find at the summit— 
though, heaven knows, you might almost cover 
with adrawing-room carpet, so suddenly does 
the mountain take to its old trick of precipitous 
descent, on both sides alike—there are only two 
objects to remind you of man and his workman. 
ship, Oneisa guide-post—always a picturesque 
and interesting object, because it expresses a 
wae country and a labyrinth of roads, and 
“ten made much more interesting (as in this 
case) by the lichens which cover it, and which 
weere the generations of men to whom it has 
done its office; as also by the crucifix form 
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which inevitably recall, in all mountainous 
regions, the crosses of Catholie lands, raised to 
the memory of way-faring men who have perished 
by the hand of the assassin. The other memo- 
rial of man is even more interesting :—Amongst 
the fragments of rock which lie in the confusion 
of a ruin on each side of the road, one there is 
which exceeds the rest in height, and which, in 
Shape, presents a very close resemblance to a 
church. This lies to the left of the road as 
you are going from Ambleside; and, from its 
name, Churchstone, (Kirkstone,) is derived the 
name of the pass, and from the pass the name of 
the mountain. The guide-post—which was really 
the work of man—tells those going southwards 
(for to those who go northwards it is useless, 
since, in that direction, there is no choice of 
roads) that the left hand track conducts you to 
Troutbeck, and Bowness, and Kendal ; the right 
hand to Ambleside, and Hawkshead, and Ulver- 
stone. The church—which is but a phantom of 
man’s handiwork—might, however, really be 
mistaken for such, were it not that the rude and 
almost inaccessible state of the adjacent ground 
proclaims the truth. As to size, that is remark- 
ably difficult to estimate upon wild heaths or 
mountain solitudes, where there are no leadings 
through gradations of distance, nor any artificial 
standards, from which height or breadth can be 
properly deduced. This mimic church, however, 
has a peculiarly fine effect in this wild situation, 
which leaves so far below the tumults of this 
world: the phantom church, by suggesting the 
phantom and evanescent image of a congrega- 
tion, where never congregation met ; of the peal- 
ing organ, where never sound was heard except 
of wild natural notes, or else of the wind rush- 
ine through these mighty gates of everlasting 
rock—in this way, the fanciful image that accom. 
panies the traveller on his road, for half a mile 
or more, serves to bring ont the antagonist feel- 
ing of intense and awful sclitude, which is the 
natural and presiding sentiment—the religio loci 
—that broods for ever over the romantic pass. 

Having walked up Kirkstone, we ascended our 
cart again; then rapidly descended to Brothers’ 
Water—a lake which lies immediately below ; 
and, about three miles further, through endless 
woods and under the shade of mighty fells, im- 
mediate dependencies and processes of the still 
more mighty Helvellyn, we approached the vale 
of Patterdale, when, by moonlight, we reached 
the inn. Here we found horses—by whom fur 
nished J never asked nor heard ; perhaps I owe 
somebody for a horse to this day. All 1 remem- 
ber is—that through those most romantic woods 
and rocks of Stybarren—through those silent 
glens of Glencoin and Glenridding—through 
that most romantic of parks then belonging to 
the Duke of Norfolk, viz., Gobarrow Park—w 
saw alternately, for four miles, the most gro 
tesque and the most awful spectacles — 

“Abbey windows 
And Moorish temples of the Hindoos,” 

all fantastic, all as unreal and shadowy as the 
moonlight which created them ; whilst, at every 
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angle of the road, broad gleams came upwards 
of Ulleswater, stretching for nine miles north- 
ward, but, fortunately for its effect, broken into 
three watery chambers of almost equal length, 
and rarely visible at once. At the foot of the 
lake, in a house called Ewsmere, we passed the 
night, having accomplished about twenty-two 
miles only in our day’s walking and riding. The 
next day Wordsworth and J, leaving at Ewsmere 
the rest of our party, spent the morning in 
roaming through the woods of Lowther; and, 
towards evening, we dined together at Emont 
Bridge, one mile short of Penrith. Afterwards, 
we walked into Penrith. There Wordsworth 
left me in excellent quarters—the house of Cap- 
tain Wordsworth, from which the family hap- 
pened to be absent. Whither he himself ad- 
journed, I know not, nor on what business ; 
however, it occupied him throughout the next 
day ; and, therefore, I employed myself in saun- 
tering along the road, about seventeen miles, to 
Keswick. There I had been directed to ask for 
Greta Hall, which, with some little difficulty, I 
found ; for it stands out of the town a few hun- 
dred yards, upon a little eminence overhanging 
the river Greta. It was about seven o'clock 
when I reached Southey’s door; for I had stopped 
to dine at a little public-house in Threlkeld, 
and had walked slowly for the last two hours in 
the dark. The arrival of a stranger occasioned 
a little sensation in the house ; and, by the time 
the front door could be opened, I saw Mrs Cole- 
ridge, and a gentleman whom I could not doubt 
to be Southey, standing, very hospitably, to greet 
my entrance. Southey was, in person, somewhat 
taller than Wordsworth, being about five feet 
eleven in height, or a trifle more, whilst Words- 
worth was about five feet ten; and, partly from 
having slenderer limbs, partly from being more 
symmetrically formed about the shoulders than 
Wordsworth, he struck one as a better and 
lighter figure, to the effect of which his dress 
contributed ; for he wore pretty constantly a 
short jacket and pantaloons, and had much the 
air of a Tyrolese mountaineer. 
arrived Wordsworth. I could read at once, in 
the manner of the two authors, that they were 
not on particularly friendly, or rather, I should 
say, confidential terms. It seemed to me as if 
both had silently said—we are too much men of 
sense to quarrel, because we do not happen par- 


ticularly to like each other’s writings: we are | 


neighbours, or what passes for such in the coun. 
try. Let us shew each other the courtesies 
which are becoming to men of letters; and, for 








On the next day | 


LAKE REMINISCENCES ; BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


at this period, Southey and Wordsworth entey 
tained a mutual esteem, but did not cordially ta, 
eachother. Indeed, it would have been odd if ther 
had. Wordsworth lived in the open air: Southey 
in his library, which Coleridge used to ¢alj his 
wife. Southey had particularly elegant habits 
(Wordsworth called them finical) in the use o¢ 
books. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was sp 
negligent, and so self-indulgent in the same case 
that as Southey, laughing, expressed it to nt 
some years afterwards, when I was staying at 
Greta Hall on a visit—-“ To introduce Words. 
worth into one’s iibrary, is like letting a bear 
into a tulip garden.” What I mean by self. 
indulgent is this: generally it happens that new 
books baffle and mock one’s curiosity by their 
uncut leaves; and the trial is pretty much the 
same, as when, in some town, where you are 
utterly unknown, you meet the postman at 4 
distance from your inn, with some letter for 
yourself from a dear, dear friend in foreign re- 
gions, without money to pay the postage. How 
is it with you, dear reader, in such a case? Are 
you not tempted (Jam grievously ) to snatch the 
letter from his tantalising hand, spite of the roar 
which you anticipate of ‘‘ Stop thief!” and make 
off as fast as you can for some solitary street in 
the suburbs, where you may instantly effect an 
entrance upon your new estate before the pur- 
chase-money is paid down? Such were Words- 
worth’s feelings in regard to new books; of 
whieh the first exemplification I had was early 
in my acquaintance with him, and on occasion of 
a book which (if any could) justified the too 
summary style of his advances in rifling its 
charms. On a level with the eye, when sitting 
at the tea-table in my little cottage at Grasmere, 
stood the collective works of Edmund Burke. 
The book was to me an eye-sore and an ear-sore 
for many a year, in consequence of the cacopho- 
nous title lettered by the bookseller upon the 
back—*‘ Burke’s Works.” I have heard it said, by 
the way, that Donne’s intolerable defect of ear 
grew out of his own baptismal name, when har- 
nessed to his own surname—John Donne. No 
man, it was said, who had listened to this hideous 


| jingle from childish years, could fail to have his 


any closer connexion, our distance of thirteen | 
toast required butter ; butter required knives; 


miles may be always sufficient to keep us from 
that. In after life, it is true—fifteen years, per- 
haps, from this time—many circumstances com- 


bined to bring Southey and Wordsworth into | 
more intimate terms ef friendship: agreement | 
in politics, sorrows which had happened to both | 


alike in their domestic relations, and the sort of 


tolerance for different opinions in literature, or, | 
indeed, in anything else, which advancing years 


genius for discord, and the abominable in sound, 
improved to the utmost. Not less dreadful than 
John Donne was “ Burke’s Works;" which, 
however, on the old principle, that every days 
work is no day's work, continued to annoy me 
for twenty-one years. Wordsworth took down 
the volume ; unfortunately it was uncut: for- 
tunately, and by a special Providence as to him, 


it seemed, tea was proceeding at the time. Dry 


and knives then lay on the table ; but sad it was 
for the virgin purity of Mr Burke’s as yet ul- 
sunned pages, that every knife bore upo® its 
blade testimonies of the service it had rende j 
Did that stop Wordsworth? Did that cause him 
to call for another knife ? Not at all; he 


“ Look'd ac the knife that caus’d his pain: " 
And look'd and sigh'd, and look’d and sigh’d aga!® + 


and experience are sure to bring with them. But, | and then, after this momentary tribute to regret, 
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pe tore his way into the heart of the volume with 
this knife that left its greasy honours behind it 
spon every page: and are they not there to this 
day? This personal experience just brought me 
acquainted with W ordsworth 8 habits, and that 

articular, especially, with his intense impatience 
for one minute's delay which would have brought 
, remedy and yet the reader may believe, that 
t is no affectation in me to say, that fifty such 
-ases could have given me but little pain, when I 
explain, that whatever could be made good by 
mguey at that time I did not regard. Had the 
book been an old black-letter book, having a 
value from its rarity, I should have been dis- 
turbed in an indescribable degree; but simply 
with reference to the utter impossibility of re- 
producing that mode of value. As tothe Burke, it 
vasacommon book; I had bought the book, with 
many others, at the sale of Sir Cecil Wray’s lib- 
rary, for about two-thirds of the selling price: 
| could easily replace it ; and I mention the case 
at all only to illustrate the excess of Words- 
yorth's outrages on books, which made him, in 
Southey’s eyes, a mere monster ; for Southey's 
beautiful library was his estate ; and this dif- 
ference of habits would alone have sufficed tu 
alienate him from Wordsworth. And so I argued 
in other cases of the same nature. Meantime, had 
Wordsworth done as Coleridge did, how cheer- 
fully should I have acquiesced in his destruction 
‘such it was, in a pecuniary sense) of books, as 
the very highest obligation he could confer. 
Coleridge often spoiled a book; but, in the 
course of doing this, he enriched that book with 
so many and so valuable notes, tossing about 
him with such lavish profusion, from such a 
cornucopia of discursive reading, and such a 
fusing intellect, commentaries so many-angled 
and so many-coloured, that I have envied many a 
man whose luck has placed him in the way of 
such injuries ; and that man must have been a 
churl (though, God knows ! too often this chur! 
has existed) who could have found in his heart 
to complain. But Wordsworth rarely, indeed, 
¥rote on the margin of books; and, when he 
did, nothing could less illustrate his intellectual 
superiority. ‘The comments were such as might 
have been made by anybody. Once, I remember, 
before I had ever seen Wordsworth—probably a 
year before—I met a person who had once en- 
joyed the signal honour of travelling with 
him to London. It was in a stage-coach. But 
the person in question well knew who it was that 
had been his compagnen de voyage. I mmediately 
he was glorified in my eyes. “And,” said [, to 
this glorified gentleman, (who, par parenthése, 
"4s also a donkey,) ‘now, as you travelled 
dearly three hundred miles in the company of 
Mr be ordsworth, consequently, (for this was in 
1805,) “during two nights and two days, doubt- 
“ss you must have heard many profound remarks 
ns would inevitably fall from his lips.” Nay, 
Sleridge had also been of the party; and, if 
ee solus could have been dull, was it 
Per ge possibilities that these gemini 
ave been so? ‘Was it possible?” I 
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said ; and, perhaps, my donkey, who looked like 
One that had been immoderately threatened, at 
last took courage ; his eye brightened ; and he 
intimated that he did remember something that 
Wordsworth had said—an “observe,” as the 
Scotch call it. 

“Ay, indeed; and what was it now? 
did the great man say ?” 

“ Why, sir, in fact, and to make a long story 
short, on comirg near to London, we breakfasted 
at Baldock—you know Baldock ? It’s in Hert- 
fordshire. Well, now, sir, would you believe it, 
though we were quite in regular time, the 
breakfast was precisely good for nothing ?” 

And Wordsworth ?” 

‘* He observed” 

“What did he observe °” 

‘* That the buttered toast looked, for all the 
world, as if it had been soaked in hot water.” 

Ye heavens! “buttered toast!’ And was it 
this | waited for? Now, thought I, had Henry 
Mackenzie been breakfasting with Wordsworth, 
at Baldock, (and, strange enough! in years to 
come, I did breakfast with Henry Mackenzie, 
for the solitary time I ever met him, and at 
Wordsworth’s house, in Rydal,) he would have 
carried off one sole reminiscence from the meet- 
ing—namely, a confirmation of his creed, that 
we English are all dedicated, from our very 
cradle, tu the luxuries of the palate, and peculi- 
arly to this. Proh pudor! Yet, in sad sin- 
cerity, Wordsworth’s pencil-notices in books 
were quite as disappointing. In Roderick Ran- 
dom, for example, I found a note upon a certain 
luscious description, to the effect “that such 
things should be left to the imagination of the 
reader—-not expressed.” Jn another place, that it 
was ‘‘ improper ;” and, in a third, “ that the prin- 
ciple Jaid down was doubtful ;”” or, as Sir Roger 
de Coverley observes, ‘‘ that much might be said 
on both sides.”’ All this, however, indicates no- 
thing more than that different men require to 
be roused by different stimulants. Words- 
worth, in his marginal notes, thought of nothing 
but delivering himself of a strong feeling, with 
which he wished to challenge the readers 
sympathy. Coleridge imagined an audience 
before him; and, however doubtful that con- 
summation might seem, I am satisfied that he 
never wrote a line for which he did not feel the 
momentary inspiration of sympathy and applause, 
under the confidence that, sooner or later, all 
which he had committed to the chance margins 


What 





which I can vouch for, from my six or seven years’ resi- 
dence in Scotland, that the Scotch, one and all, believe it 
to be an inalienable characteristic of an Englishman to 
be fund of good eating. What indignation have I, and 
how many a time, had occasion to feel and utter on this 
subject? But of this at some other time. Meantime, 
the Man of Feeling had this creed in excess; and, in 
some paper, (of The Mirror or The Lounger,) he 
describes an English tourist in Scotland by saying—* I 
would not wish to be thought national; yet, in mere 
reverence for truth, I am bound to say, and to declare to 
all the world, (let who will be offended,) that the first 
innkeeper in Scotland under whose root we met with 
genuine buttered toast, was an Englishman.” 
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of books would converge and assemble in some 
common reservoir of reception. 
upon the waters will be gathered after many 
days. This, perhaps, was the consolation that 
supported him; and the prospect that, for a 


time, his Arethusa of truth would flow under | 


ground, did not, perhaps, disturb, but rather 
cheered and elevated the sublime old som- 
nambulist.* Meantime, Wordsworth’s habits 
of using books—which, I am satisfied, would, 
in those days, alone have kept him at a 


distance from most men with fine libraries—were | 


not vulgar; not the habits of those who turn 
over the page by means of a wet finger, (though 


by a Cambridge tutor and fellow of a college ; 


Bread scattered 


| habitually familiar with elevatin 
| 


| chastened as it was by the must unaffects. 
_desty ; and this modesty made evident a; 


LAKE REMINISCENCES; BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 


| . e ; , ’ 
| pression of his face was that of a Very acute a, 


an aspiring man, So far, it was even noble 
3 


' as j 
conveyed a feeling of a serene and gentle saa 
: ; & subjects of 
contemplation. And yet it was impossibje that 
this pride could have been offensive to any body 
1 me. 
id pro. 
minent by the constant expression of reverer., 


forthe great men of the age, (when he happened 
to esteem them such,) and for all the great Da- 
triarchs of our literature. The point in whia 
Southey’s manner failed the most in conciliaiin» 


| regard, was, in all which related to the exterp. 
even this abomination I have seen perpetrated | 


but then he had been bred up as a ploughman, | 
and the son of aploughman ;) no; but his habits | 


were more properly barbarous and licentious, 
and in the spirit of audacity belonging de jure to 
no man but him who could plead an income of 
four or five hundred thousand per annum, and 
to whom the Bodleian or the Vatican would be 
a three years’ purchase. Gross, meantime, was his 
delusion upon this subject. Himself he regarded 
as the golden mean between the too little and the 


too much of care for books; and, as it happened 


that every one of his friends far exceeded him in 
this point, curiously felicitous was the explanation 


which he gave of thissuperfluouscase, so as to bring | 
it within the natural operation of some known | 


fact in the man’s peculiar situation. Southey 
(he was by nature something of an old bachelor) 


had hishouse filled with pretty articles—bijouterie, | 


and so forth ; and, naturally, he wished his books 
to be kept up to the same level—burnished and 
bright for show. Sir George Beaumont—this 
peculiarly elegant and accomplished man—was an 
old and most affectionate friend of Wordsworth’s. 
Sir George beaumont never had any children: 
if he had been so blessed, they, by familiarizing 
him with the spectacle of books ill-used—stained, 
torn, mutilated, &c.—would have lowered the 
standard of his requisitions, ‘The short solution 
of the whole case was—and it illustrated the 
nature of his education—he had never livedina 
regular family at atime when habits are moulded. 
From boyhood to manhood he had been sui juris, 

Returning to Southey and Greta Hall, both the 
house and the master may deserve a few words 
more of description, For the master, I have 











already sketched his person ; and his faceI pro- | 


fess myself unable to describe accurately. His 
hair was black, and yet his complexion was fair: 
his eyes I believe to be hazel and lerge ; but I 
will not vouch for that fact: his nose aquiline ; 
and he hasa remarkable habit of looking up into 
the air, as if looking at abstractions. The ex- 





* Meantime, if it did not disturb Aim, it ought to dis- 
turb ws. his immediate successors, who are at once the 
most likely to retrieve these losses by direct efforts, and 
the least likely to benefit by any casual or indirect re. 
trievals, such as will be produced by time. Surely a 
subscription should be set on foot to recover all books 
enriched by his marginal notes. I would subscribe; 
and I know others who would largely. 


expressionsof friendliness. Noman could be m ire 
sincerely hospitable—no man more essentia!!y 
disposed to give up even his time (the possession 
which he most valued) to the service of }:, 
friends, But there was an air of reserve and 
distance about him—the reserve of a lofty, self. 
respecting mind, but, perhaps, a little too freez- 
ing—in his treatment of all persons who were 
not amongst the corps of his ancient fireside 
friends. Still. even towards the veriest strangers. 
it is but justice to notice his extreme courtesy in 
sacrificing his literary employments for the day. 
whatever they might be, to the duty (for such 
he made it) of doing the honours of the lake, 
and the adjacent mountains. 

Southey was at that time, (1807,) and has con. 
tinued ever since, the most industrious of all lite- 
rary men on record. A certain task he prescribed 
to himself every morning before breakfast. This 
could not be a very long one, for he breakfasted 
at nine, or svon after, and never rose before 
eight, though he went to bed duly at half-past 
ten; but, as [ have many times heard him say, 
less than nine hours’ sleep he found insufficient. 
From breakfast to a latish dinner (about half 
after five or six) was his main period of literary 
toil. After dinner, according to the accident 
of having or not having visiters in the house, he 
sate over his wine ; or he retired to his library 
again, from which, about eight, he was summoned 
to tea. But, generally speaking, he closed his 
literary toils at dinner ; the whole of the hours 
after that meal being dedicated to his corres- 
pondence. This, it may be supposed, was un- 
usually large, to occupy so much of his time, for 
his letters rarely extended to any length. At 
that period, the post, by way of Penrith, reached 
Keswick about six or seven in the evening. And 
so pointed!y regular was Southey in all his habits, 
that, short as the time was, all letters were 40- 
swered on the same evening which brought 


them. At tea he read the London papers. It 


ee 


was perfectly astonishing to men of less me- 
thodical habits, to find how much he got through 
of elaborate business by his unvarying — 
of arrangement in the distribution of his time. 
We often hear it said, in accounts of patter? 
ladies and gentlemen, (what Coleridge used 
contemptuously to style goody people,) oe 
they found time for everything; that busines 
never interrupted pleasure ; that labours of love 
and charity never stood in the way of courtesy 
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njoyment. This is easy to say—easy 
as one feature of an imaginary por- 
trait; but I must say, that in actual life I have 
geen few such cases. Southey, however, did find 
time for everything. It moved the sneers of 


some people, 
according to a prede 
lines should be produced, by contract, as it were, 


nefore breakfast ; so many at such an other de- 
gnite interval. And I acknowledge, that so far I 
wentalong with the sneerers, as to marvel exceed- 
‘nely how that could be possible. But if, a priori, 
pion laughed and expected to see verses corres- 
ponding to this mechanic rule of construction, 
d posteriort one was bound to judge of the verses 
as one found them. Supposing them good, they 
were entitled to honour, no matter for the pre- 
vious reasons which made it possible that they 
would not be good, And generally, however 
undubitably they ought to have been bad, the 
world has pronounced them good. In fact they 
are good; and the sole objection to them is, 
that they are too intensely objectire—too much 
reflect the mind, as spreading itself out upon ex- 
ternal things—too little exhibit the mind, as 
introverting itself upon its own thoughts and 
feelings. This, however, is an objection. which 
only seems to limit the range of the poetry—and 
all poetry ts limited in its range: none compre- 
hends more than a section of the human power. 
Meantime the prose of Southey was that by which 
helived. The Quarterly Review it was by which, 
ashe expressed it to myself in 1810, he “ made 
the pot Loil.” 
early as 1808, (for I think that I remember in 


w personal e 
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that journal an account of the Battle of Vimiera,) | 


Southey was engaged by an Edinburgh publisher, 
(Constable, was it not?] to write the entire 
historical part of The Edinburyh Annual Register, 
ata salary of £400 per annum. Afterwards, the 
publisher, who was intensely national, and, doubt- 
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that even his poetry was composed | 
termined rule ; that so many | 


About the same time, possibly as | 


! 











less, never from the first cordially relished the | 
notion of importing English aid intoa city teem- | 
ing with briefless barristers and variety of talent, | 


threw out a hint that perhaps he might reduce 
the salary to £300. Just about this time I hap- 
pened to see Southey, who said laughingly —* If 
the man of Edinburgh does this, I shall strike 
‘or an advance of wages.” I presume that he did 
strike, and, like many other “ operatives,” with- 
out effect. ‘Those who work for lower wages dur- 
ing a strike are called snobs,* the men who stand 
out being nobs, Southey became a resolute nob ; 
but some snob was found in Edinburgh, some 
youthful advocate, who accepted £300 per an- 
hum, and thenceforward Southey lost this part 
ofhisincome. I once possessed the whole work ; 
and in one part, viz. The Domestic Chronicle, 1 
know that it is executed with a most culpable 
carelessness—the beginnings of cases being given 
without the ends, the ends without the begin- 
nings—a defect but too common in public jour- 
nals. The credit of the work, however, was 
Maked upon its treatment of the current public 


—— 
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* See the Evidence before the House of Commons’ 
AM mittee, 
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history of Europe, and the tone of its politics in 
times so full of agitation, and teeming with new 
births in every vear, some fated to prove abor- 
tive, but others bearing golden promises for the 
human race. Now, whatever might be the talent 
with which Southey’s successor performed his 
duty, there was a loss in one point for which no 
talent of mere execution could make amends. 
The very prejudices of Southey tended to unity 
of feeling: they were in harmony with each other, 
and grew out of a strong moral feeling, which is 
the one sole secret for giving interest to an 
historical narration, fusing the incoherent details 
into one body, and carrying the reader fluently 
along the else monotonous recurrences and un- 
meaning details of military movements. Well or 
ill directed, a strong moral feeling, and a pro- 
found sympathy with elementary justice, is that 
which creates a soul under what else may well be 
denominated, Miltonically, “ the ribs of death.” 
Now this,and a mind already made up even to ob- 
stinacy uponall public questions, were the peculiar 
qualifications which Southey brought to the task 
— qualifications not to be bought in any market, 
not to be compensated by any amount of mere 
intellectual talent, and almost impossible as the 
qualifications of a much younger man. 
pecuniary loss, though considerable, Southey was 
not unable to support it; for he had a pension 
from Government before this time, and under 
the following circumstances:—Charles Wynne, 
the brother of Sir Watkin, the great autocrat of 
North Wales—that C. W. who is almost equally 
well known for his knowledge of Parliamentary 
usage, which pointed him out to the notice of the 
House as an eligible person to fill the office of 
speaker, and for his unfortunately shrill voice, 
which chiefly it was that defeated his claim—(in 
fact, as is universally known, his brother and he, 
for different defects of voice and utterance, are 
called Bubble and Squeak)—this C. W. had 
believed himself to have been deeply indebted to 
Southey’s high-toned moral example, and to his 
wise counsels, during the time when both were 
students at Oxford, for the fortunate direction 
given to his own wavering impulses. This sense 
of obligation he endeavoured to express, by set- 
tling a pension upon Southey from his own funds. 
At length, upon the death of Mr Pitt, early in 
1806, an opening was made for the Fox and Gren- 
ville parties to come into office. Charles Wynne 
as a person connected by marriage with the house 
of Grenville, and united with them in political 
opinions, shared in the golden shower ; he also 
received a place ; and, upon the strength of his 
improving prospects, he married: upon which it 


As 2 





occurred to Southey, that it was no longer right 


| to tax the funds of one who was now called upon 
| to support an establishment becoming his rank. 


Under that impression, he threw up his pension ; 
and upon their part, to express their sense of 
what they considered a delicate and honourable 
sacrifice, the Grenvilles placed Southey upon the 
national pension list. 

What might be the exact colour of Southey’s 
| political creed in this year, 1807, it is difficult to 
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say. The great revolution, in his way of think- 


ing upon such subjects, with which he has been | 


so often upbraided as something equal in delin- 
quency to a deliberate tergiversation or moral 
apostacy, could not have then taken place ; and 
of this I am sure, from the following little anec- 
dote connected with this visit: —On the day after 
my own arrival at Greta Hall, came Wordsworth 
following upon my steps from Penrith. We dined 
and passed that evening with Mr Southey. The 
next morning, after breakfast, previously to leav- 


ing Keswick, we were sitting inSouthey’s library ; | 


and he was discussing with Wordsworth the as- 
pect of public affairs: for my part, I was far too 
diffident to take any part in such a conversation, 


for I had no opinions at all upon politics, nor | 


any interest in public affairs, further than that 
I had a keen sympathy with the national honour, 
gloried in the name of Englishman, and had been 
bred up in a frenzied horror of jacobinism. Not 
having been old enough, at the first outbreak of 
the French Revolution, to participate (as else, 
undoubtedly, I should have done) in the golden 
hopes of its early dawn, my first youthful in- 
troduction to foreign politics had been in sea- 
sons and circumstances that taught me to approve 
of all I heard in abhorrence of French excesses, 
and to worship the name of Pitt; otherwise my 
whole heart had been so steadily fixed on a dif- 
ferent world from the world of our daily expe- 
rience that, for some years, I had never looked 
into a newspaper ; nor, if I cared something for 
the movement made by nations from year to year, 
did I care one iota for their movement from week 
to week. Still, careless as 1 was on these sub- 
jects, it sounded as a novelty to me, and one 
which I had not dreamed of as a possibility, to 
hear men of education and liberal pursuits— 
men, besides, whom I regarded as so elevated in 
mind, and one of them as a person charmed and 
consecrated from error—giving utterance to sen- 
timents which seemed absolutely disloyal. Yet 
now did I hear—and I heard with an emotion of 
sorrow, but a sorrow that instantly gave way to 
a conviction that it was myself who lay under a 
delusion, and simply because 

‘* from Abelard it came”— 

opinions avowed most hostile to the reigning 





family ; not personally to them, but generally | 


to a monarchial form of government. And that 
I could not be mistaken in my impression, that 
my memory cannot have played me false, is evi- 
dent, from one relic of the conversation which 
rested upon my ear and has survived to thisday— 
thirty and two years from the time. It had been 
agreed, that no good was to be hoped for, as 
respected England, until the royal family should 
be expatriated ; and Southey, jestingly consi- 
dering to what country they could be exiled, 
with mutual benefit for that country and them- 
selves, had supposed the case—that, with a large 
allowance of money, such as might stimulate be- 
neficially the industry of a rising colony, they 
should be transported to New South Wales ; 
which project, amusing his fancy, he had, with 
the readiness and facility that characterises his 
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mind, thrown extempore into Verse; speakin 
| off, as an improvisatore, about eight or ten eg 
of which the three last I perfectly remember 
and they were these, (by the way I should hove 
mentioned, that they took the form of a Petitio 
r n 
| addressed to the King :—) 
| “ Therefore, old George, by George we pray 
Of thee forthwith to extend thy sway 
Over the great Botanic Bay.”’ 
| The sole doubt I have about the exact words re. 
| gard the second line, which might have been 
(according to a various reading which equally 
| clings to my ear)— 
| “ That thou would’st please t’ extend thy sway.” 
| But about the last I cannot be wrong ; for I re. 
member laughing with a sense of something 
_culiarly droll in the substitution of the stilted 
| phrase— the great Botanic Bay,” for our ordi 
nary week-day name Botany Bay, so redolent of 
thieves and pickpockets. 

Southey walked with us that morning for 
about five miles on our road towards Grasmere, 
which brought us to the southern side of Shoul. 
thwaite Moss, and into the sweet solitary little 
vale of Legbesthwaite. And, by the way, he took 
leave of us at the gate of a house, one amongst 
the very few (five or six in all) just serving to 
redeem that valley from absolute solitude, which 
some years afterwards became, in aslight degree, 
remarkable to me from two little incidents by 
which it connected itself with my _ personal 
experiences. One was, perhaps, scarcely worth 
recording. It was simply this—that Wordsworth 
and myself having, through a long day’s ramb- 
ling, alternately walked and rode with a friend 
of his who happened to have a travelling car- 
riage with him, and who was on his way to Kes- 
wick, agreed to wait hereabouts until Words- 
worth’s friend, in his abundant kindness, should 
send back his carriage to take us, on our return, 
to Grasmere, distant about eight miles. It was 
a lovely summer evening; but, as it had hap- 
pened that we ate our breakfast early, and had 
eaten nothing at all throughout a long summer’ 
day, we agreed to “ sorn” upon the goodman of 
the house, whoever he might happen to be, Ca- 
| tholic or Protestant, Jew, Gentile, or Mahomet- 
| an, and to take any bone that he would be 
pleased to toss to such hungry dogs as ourselves. 
| Accordingly we repaired to his gate; we knocked, 
_and forthwith it was opened to us by a man- 
mountain, who listened benignantly to our hum- 
ble request, and ushered us into a comfortable 
parlour. All sorts of refreshments he continued 
to shower upon us for a space of two hours: it 
became evident that our introducer was the 
_master of the house: we adored him in our 
thoughts as an earthly providence to hungry 

wayfarers ; and we longed to make his 4 

quaintance. But, for some inexplicable reason, 
that must continue to puzzle all future com 
mentators on Wordsworth and his history, he 
never made his appearance. Could it be, we 
thought, that without the formality of 4 #8 
he, in so solitary a region, more than twenty- 
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of the name throughout the adjacent 
sed the functions of a landlord, 
ht to pay him for his most 
ospitality ? Never was such a dilemma 
‘om the foundation of Legbesthwaite. To err, 
‘a either direction, was damnable : to go off 
sithout paying, if he were an innkeeper, made us 
caindlers; to offer payment, if he were not, and 
-apposing that he had been inundating us with his 
sogpitable bounties, simply in the character of a 
natural-born gentleman, made us the most un- 
feeling of mercenary ruffians. In the latter 
ease we might expect a duel ; in the former, of 
course, the treadmill. We were deliberating on 
this sad alternative, and I, for my part, was vot- 
iog in favour of the treadmill, when the sound 
of wheels was heard, and, in one minute, the car- 
riage of his friend drew up to the farmer's gate. 
The crisis had now arrived, and we perspired 
considerably ; when in came the frank Cumber- 
land lass who had been our attendant. ‘To her 
we propounded our dificulty—and lucky it was 
we did so, for she assured us that her master 
was an awful man, and would have “ brained” us 
both if we had insulted him with the offer of 
money. She, however, honoured us by accept- 
ing the price of some female ornament. I made 
a memorandum at the time, to ascertain the 
peculiar taste of this worthy Cumberland farmer, 
in order that I might, at some future opportu- 
nity, express my thanks to him for his courtesy ; 
but, alas! for human resolutions, I have not 
done so to this moment ; and is it likely that he, 
perhaps sixty years old at that time, (1813,) is 
alive at present, twenty-five years removed ? 
Well, he may be; though I think that exceed- 
ingly doubtful, considering the next anecdote 
relating to the same house :—T wo, or it may be 
three, years after this time, I was walking to 
Keswick from my own cottage, in Grasmere. 
The distance was thirteen miles ; the time just 
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nine O'clock ; the night a cloudy moonlight, and | 


intensely cold. I took the very greatest delight 
in these nocturnal walks, throuch the silent val- 
evs of Cumberland and Westmoreland; and 
“ten at hours far later thanthe present. What 
I liked in this solitary rambling was, to trace 
the course of the evening through its household 
uleroglyphics, from the windows which I passed 
“r saw ; to see the blazing fires shining through 
the windows of houses, lurking in nooks far apart 
‘rom neighbours ; sometimes in solitudes that 
seemed abandoned to the owl, to catch the sounds 
of household mirth ; then, some miles further, 
‘0 perceive the time of going to bed ; then the 
fradual sinking to silence of the house ; then 
the drowsy reign of the cricket ; at intervals, to 
hear church-clocks or a little solitary chapel-bell, 
underthe brows of mighty hills, proclaiming the 
hours of the night, and flinging out their sullen 
knells over the graves where ‘‘the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet slept’’—where the strength 
and the loveliness of Elizabeth's time, or Crom- 
well's, and through so many fleeting generations 
that have succeeded, had long ago sunk to rest. 
Was the sort of pleasure which I reaped in 


| gurd a line of conduct ? 
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my nightly walks—of which, however, consider. 
ing the suspicions of lunacy which it has some- 
times awoke, the less I say, perhaps, the better. 
Nine o'clock it was—and deadly cold as ever 
March night was made by the keenest of black 
frosts and by the bitterest of north winds—when 
I drew towards the gate of our huge and hospi- 
table friend. A little garden there was before 
the house; and, in the centre of this garden 
was placed an arm-chair, upon which arm-chair 
was sitting composedly—but I rubbed my eyes, 
doubting the very evidence of my own eyesight 
—a or the huge man in his shirt-sleeves ; yes, 
positively not sunning but mooning himself— 
apricating himself in the occasional moonbeams ; 
and, as if simple star-gazing from a sedentary 
station were not sufficient on such a night, abso- 
lutely pursuing his astrological studies, I repeat, 
in his shirt-sleeves! Could this be our hospi- 
table friend, the man-mountain ? Secondly, was 
it any man at all? Might it not be a scarecrow 
dressed up to frighten the birds? But from what 
—to frighten them from what at that season of 
the year? Yet, again, it might be an ancient 
scarecrow—a superannuated scarecrow, far ad- 
vanced in years. But still, why should a seare- 
crow, young or old, sit in an arm-chair? Sup- 
pose | were to ask. Yet, where was the use of 
asking a scarecrow? And, if not a scarecrow, 
where was the safety of speaking tvo inquisi- 
tively, on his own premises, to a man-mountain ? 
The old dilemma of the duel or the treadmill, 
if I should intrude upon his grounds at night, 
occurred to me; and I watched the anomalous 
object in silence for some minutes. At length 
the monster (for such at any rate it was, scare- 
crow or not scarecrow) solemnly raised his hand 
to his face, perhaps taking a pinch of snuff, and 
thereby settled one question. but that settled, 
only irritated my curiosity the more ; upon a se- 
cond, what hallucination of the brain was it that 
could induce a living man to adopt so very ab. 
Once I thought of ad- 
dressing him thus:—Might I presume so far 
upon your known courtesy to wayfaring stran- 
gers, as to ask—Is it the Devil who prompts you 
to sit in your shirt-sleeves, as if meditating a 
camisade, or to woo al fresco pleasures on such a 
night as this? But as Dr Y., on complaining 
that, whenever he looked out of the window, he 
was sure to see Mr X. lounging about the quad- 
rangle, was effectually parried by Mr X. retort- 
ing—that, whenever he lounged in the quadran- 
gle, he was sure to see the Doctor looking out of 
the window ; so did I anticipate a puzzling re- 
joinder from the former, with regard to my own 
motives for haunting the roads as a nocturnal 
tramper, without any rational object that I could 
make intelligible. I thought, also, of the fate 
which attended the Calendars, and so many other 
notorious characters in the “‘ Arabian Knights,” 
for unseasonable questions, or curiosity too viva- 
cious. And, upon the whole, I judged it advis- 
able to pursue my journey in silence, consider- 
ing the time of night, the solitary place, and the 


| fancy of our enormous friend for “ braining” 
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those whom he regarded as ugly customers. And 
thus it came about that this one house has been 
loaded in my memory with a double mystery, 
that too probably never can be explained ; and 
another torment has been prepared for the curi- 
ous of future ages. 

Of Southey, meantime, I had learned, upon 
this brief and hurried visit, so much in con. 
firmation or in extension of my tolerably just 
preconceptions, with regard to his character 
and manners, as left me not a very great 
deal to add, and nothing at ail to alter, 
through the many years which followed of 
occasional intercourse with his family, and do- 
mestic knowledge of his habits. A man of more 
serene and even temper could not be imagined ; 
nor more uniformly cheerful in his tone of spirits; 


nor more unaffected)v polite and courteous in his | 


demeanour to strangers ; nor more hospitable in 
his own wrong—lI mean by the painful sacrifices, 
which hospitality entailed upon him, of time, so 
exceedingly precious that, during his winter and 
spring months of solitude, or whenever he was 
left absolute master of its distribution, every 
half hour in the day had its peculiar duty. In 
the still ‘‘ weightier matters of the law,” in cases 
that involved appeals to conscience and high 
moral principle, 1 believe Southey to be as ex- 
emplary a man as can ever have lived. Were it 
to his own instant ruin, I am satisfied that he 
would do justice and fulfil his duty under any 
possible difficulties, and through the very strong- 
est temptations to do otherwise. For honour 
the most delicate, for integrity the firmest, and 
for generosity within the limits of prudence, 
Southey cannot well bave a superior; and, in 
the lesser moralities—those which govern the 
daily habits, and transpire through the manners 
—he is certainly a better man—that is, (with re- 
ference tu the minor principle concerned, ) a more 
amiable man—than Wordsworth. He is less 
capable, for instance, of usurping an undue share 
of the conversation ; he is more uniformly dis- 
posed to be charitable in his transient colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neigh- 
bours; more gentle and winning in his conde- 
scensions to inferior knowledge or powers of 
mind ; more willing to suppose it possible that 
he himself may have fallen into an error ; more 
tolerant of avowed indifference towards his own 
writings, (though, by the way, I shall have some- 
thing to offer in justification of Wordsworth upon 
this charge ;) and, finally, if the reader will par- 
don a violent instance of anti-climax, much more 
ready to volunteer his assistance in carrying a 
lady's reticule or parasol. As a more amiable 
man, (taking that word partly in the French 
sense, partly also in the loftier English sense, ) 
it might be imagined that Southey would be a 
more eligible companion than Wordsworth. But 
this is not so; and chiefly for three reasons 
which more than counterbalance Southey’s greater 
amiability: first, because the natural reserve of 
Southey, which I have mentioned before, makes 
it peculiarly difficult to place yourself on terms 
of intimacy with him; secondly, because the 





range of his conversation is more limited 
that of Wordsworth—dealing less with life and 
the interests of life—more exclusively with books: 
thirdly, because the style of his COnVersation jg 
less flowing and diffusive—less €X parsive—morg 
apt to clothe itself in a keen, sparkling, aphoris. 
tic form—consequently much sooner and more 
frequently coming to an abrupt close. A senten. 
tious, epigrammatic form of delivering opinions 
has a certain effect of clenching a subject, which 
makes it difficult to pursue it without a cor. 
responding smartness of expression, and some. 
thing of the same antithetic point and equili. 
bration of clauses. Not that the reader is tp 
suppuse in Southey a showy master of rhetoric 
and colloquial sword-play, seeking to strike and 
to dazzle by his brilliant hits or adroit evasions, 
The very opposite is the truth. He seeks, ip. 
deed, to be effective, not for the sake of display, 
but as the readiest means of retreating from dis. 
play, and the necessity for display: feeling that 
his station in literature and his laurelled hop- 
ours make him a mark for the curiosity and in. 
terest of the company—that a standing appeal is 
constantly turning to him for his opinion—a 
latent call always going on for his voice on 
the question of the moment—he is anxicus tu 
comply with this requisition at as slight a cust 
as may be of thought and time. His heart is 
continually reverting to his wife, viz., his lib. 
rary; and that he may waste as little effort as pos- 
sible upon his conversational exercises—that the 
little he wishes to say may appear pregnant with 
much meaning—he finds it advantageous, and, 
moreover, the style of his mind naturally prompts 
him, to adopt a trenchant, pungent, aculeated 
furm of terse yiitiering, stenographic sentences 
—sayings which have the air of laying down the 
law without any locus penitentia or privilege of 
appeal, but are not-meant to do so: in short, 
aiming at brevity for the company as well as for 
himself, by cutting off all opening for discussion 
and desultory talk, through the sudden winding 
up that belongs to a sententious aphorism. The 
hearer feels that ‘‘ the record is closed ;” and he 
has a sense of this result as having been accom- 
plished by something like an oracular laying down 
of the law ex cathedra: but this is an indirect 
collateral impression from Southey’s manner, and 
far from the one he meditates or wishes. A® 
oracular manner he does certainly affect in cer- 
tain dilemmas of a languishing or loitering con- 
versation ; not the peremptoriness, meantime, not 
the imperiousness of the oracle is what he seeks 
for, but its brevity, its dispatch, its conclusive- 
ness. Finally, as a fourth reason why Southey 
is less fitted for a genial companion than Words 
worth, his spirits have been, of late years, 1 & 
lower key than those of the latter. The tone 
Southey’s animal spirits was never at any time 
raised beyond the standard of an ordinary sy™ 
pathy ; there was in him no tumult, no agitation 
of passion ; his organic and constitutional sens 
bilities were healthy, sound, perhaps stropg~ 
but not profound, not excessive. Cheerful be 
was, and animated at all times; but he 
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0 tributes on the spirits or the feelings beyond 
chat all people could furnish, One reason why 
is bodily temperament never, like that of Word- 
gorth, threw him into a state of tumultuous 
excitement, which required intense and elaborate 
conversation to work off the excessive fervour, 
was, that, over and above his far less fervid con- 
itution of mind and body, Southey rarely took 
any exercise ; he led a life as sedentary, except 
for the occasional excursions in summer, (ex- 
worted from his sense of kindness and hospi- 
tality,) as that of a city tailor. And it was sur- 
prising to many people, who did not know by 
experience the prodigious effect upon the mere 
hodily health of regular and congenial mental 
labour, that Southey should be able to main- 
tain health so regular, and cheerfulness so 
uniformly serene. Cheerful, however, he was, 
in those early years of my acquaintance with 
him; but it was manifest to a thoughtful 
observer, that his golden equanimity was 
sound up in a threefold chain, in a conscience 
clear of all offence, in the recurring enjoyments 
from his honourable industry, and in the gra- 
tification of his parental affections. If any 
one chord should give way, there (it seemed) 
would be an end to Southey’s tranquillity. He 
had a son at that time, Herbert* Southey, a 
child in petticoats when I first knew him, very 
interesting even then, but annually putting 
forth fresh blossoms of unusual promise, that 
made even indifferent people fear for the safety 
of one so finely organized, so delicate in his 
sensibilities, and so prematurely accomplished. 
As to his father, it became evident, that he lived 
almost iu the light of young Herbert’s smiles, 
and that the very pulses of his heart played in 
unison to the sound of his son’slaughter. There 
wasin his manner towards this child, and to- 
wards this only, something that marked an 
excess of delirious doating, perfectly unlike the 
ordinary chastened movements of Southey’s 
affections ; and something also, which"indicated 
‘vague fear about him; a premature unhappi- 
ness as if already the inaudible tread of calamity 
could be perceived, as if already he had lost 
him; which, for the latter years of the boy's 
life, seemed to poison the bledsing of his presence. 
A stronger evidence I cannot give of Southey’s 
trembling apprehensiveness about this child, 
than that the only rude thing I ever knew him 
to do, the only discourteous thing, was done on 
his account. A party of us, chiefly composed of 


ene 


: Why he was called Herbert, if my young readers 
—- I must reply that I do not precisely know ; 
tause I know of reasons too many by half why he 
might have been so called. Derwent Coleridge, the 
> fon of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and first cousin 
magic Southey, was so called from the lake of Kes. 
litle ey styled Derwent Water, which gave the 
a 0 Earl to the noble and the noble-minded, though 
‘bg family of the Ratcliffes, who gave up, like heroes 
martyrs, their lives and the finest estates in England 
“ue who was incapable of appreciating the service. 
ier Ne islands on this lake is dedicated to St Herbert, 
S .tls might have given a name to Southey’s first-born 





- Buc it is more probable, that he derived this name 
rem Dr Herbert, uncle to the laureate. 
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Southey’s family and his visiters, were in a sail- 
boat upon the lake. Herbert was one of this 
party ; and at that time not above five or six 
years old. In landing upon one of the islands, 
most of the gentleman were occupied in assist- 
ing the ladies over the thwarts of the boat ; and 
one gentleman, merely a stranger, observing 
this, good-naturedly took up Herbert in his arms, 
and was stepping with him most carefully from 
thwart to thwart, when Southey, in a perfect 
frenzy of anxiety for his boy, his **moon” as 
he used to call him, (I suppose from some pun 
of his own, or some mistake of the child’s upon 
the equivocal word sun,) rushed forward, and 
tore him out of the arms of the stranger with- 
out one word of apology ; nor, in fact, under 
the engrossing panic of the moment, lest an un- 
steady movementalong with the rockingand undu- 


| lating of the boat should throw his little boy over- 


board into the somewhat stormy waters of the 
lake, did Southey become aware of his own ex- 
ceedingly discourteous action—fear for his boy 
quelled his very power of perception. That 
the stranger, on reflexion, understood, a race 
of emotions travelled over his countenance. I 
saw the whole, a silent observer from the shore. 
First a hasty blush of resentment mingled with 
astonishment: then a good-natured smile of 
indulgence to the nuiveté of the paternal feeling as 
displaying itself in the act, and the accompany- 
ing gestures of frenzied impatience ; finally, a 
considerate, grave expression of acquiescence 
in the whole act; but with a pitying look 
towards father and son, as too probably destined 
under such agony of affection to trials perhaps 
insupportable. If I interpreted aright the stran- 
ger’s feelings, he did not read their destinies 
amiss. Herbert became, with his growing years, 
a child of more and more hope ; but, therefore, 
the object of more and more fearful solicitude. 
He read, and read ; and he became at last 
“A very learned youth’ — 

to borrow a line from his uncle’s beautiful poem 
on the wild boy, who fell into a heresy, whilst 
living under the patronage of a Spanish grandee, 
and, finally, escaped from a probable martyrdom, 
by sailing up a great American river, wide as any 
sea, after which he was never heard of again, 
The learned youth of the river Greta had an 
earlier and more sorrowful close to his career. 
Possibly from want of exercise, combined with 
inordinate exercise of the cerebral organs, 4 
disease gradually developed itself in the heart. 
It was not a mere disorder in the functions, it 
was a disease in the structure of the organ, and 
admitted of no permanent relief, consequently 
of no final hope. He died ; and with him died 
for ever the golden hopes, the radiant felicity, 
and the internal serenity, of the unhappy father. 
It was from Southey himself, speaking without 
external signs of agitation, calmly, dispassion- 
ately, almost coldly, but with the coldness of a 
settled despondency, that I heard, whilst accom- 
panying him through Grasmere on his road 
homewards to Keswick, from some visit he had 
been paying to Wordsworth at Rydalmount, his 
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settled feelings and convictions as connected 
with that Joss ; for him, in this world, he said, 
happiness there could be none; for that his 
tenderest affections, the very deepest by many 





degrees which he had ever known, were how 
buried in the grave with his youthful ang too 
brilliant Herbert. 

( T'o be continued.) 





THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MATTHEW GREGORy 
LEWIS.* 


Wuar an ephemeral thing is a fashionable 
literary fame! Bulwer has it, Monk Lewis had 
it, some one else will obtain and will lose it ; and 
thus the world wags. Monk Lewis was, at one 
period, as much over-rated as he is now unduly 





depreciated, or undeservedly forgotten. This _ 
work will help to revive the memory of the eccen- | 
tric author, whose first invitation to Walter | 


Scott to come and dine with him at his hotel, 


filled the future great Unknown, as he declared, | 


with more elation than he had ever felt ; and of 
him of whom Byron after the kind of martyr- 
death of “ the good-natured fopling”—the pet 
and plaything of fashionable circles—sang, 

‘* T would give many a sugar-cane, 

Monk Lewis were alive again,” 
He died, if not early—for he was above forty 
years of age—yet just as the higher qualities of 
a mind, naturally affectionate and generous, were 
beginning to be healthfully developed. The 
fashionable world, and his own vanity and fri- 
volity, had spoiled him ; but there was a basis of 
real goodness of heart in Lewis ; and time and 








reflection were about to make a man out of the | 


gifted fribble. 

Monx Lewis was not merely the greatest lion 
of his own day, but, as we think, of any modern 
period. Perhaps kitten or poodle might be the 
better term—your roaring /ion rarely being the 
pet inmate of the boudoir, and only the occa- 
sional visitant of the crowded soirée or rout, 
where a great many may have a glimpse of him 
for his exhibitors’ money. The vanity and the 
tastes of Lewis fitted him admirably for his voca- 
tion. He was discreet also ; and so ugly a little 
fellow, that there was no more danger to be ap- 
prehended from him than from any quadruped 
favourite, or those dwarfs with whom the refined 
female nobility of former days were wont to 
divert themselves. Lewis was one of the class of 
persons for whom Horace Walpole stands as the 
great type; but as his birth and connexions 
were less aristocratic, he had more to endure, 
and more exertion to make, in blowing out that 
bubble, a boudoir reputation. That he was a 
man of genius, of undisciplined and extravagant 
genius, there can be no doubt; and as to “ the 
moral tendency” of his writings, what knew 
young Mat Lewis of morals or their tendencies, 
save that if gentlemen did certain things and were 
found out, they would be cut ; and that if ladies 
were not only naughty, but also very indiscreet, 
and did not manage well, they might be separated 
from their husbands, or divorced, and then no- 
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Lewis, author of “ The Monk,” “ Castle Spectre,” “ Fen- 
dal Tyrants,” &c., &c, 2 yols, royal 8yo. 


body would visit them, and their damaged repu- 
tation might prove a bar to the proper establish. 
ment of their daughters? His understanding 
was informed on these points, for he had had 
lessons and examples in his own family, 

Who the author of this Memoir is, or how the 
Correspondence of Lewis—which is chiefly with 
his mother, and consequently “ private and cop. 
fidential,” treating of matters of great delicacy 
and interest to the family—has been obtained, 
we are not informed ; but, in all probability, the 
surviving sisters of Lewis, and their families, 
would be quite as averse to the publication of 
these letters, as it appears they were to Mrs 
Lewis, their mother, appearing befure the world 
as an authoress. This lady lived separated from 
her husband, from the time that Matthew, her first- 
born, was a mere youth, and her daughters chi!. 
dren. But though his relatives, the Lushing- 
tons and Sheddons, should disapprove of the 
publication, the world will gain by the free ex- 
hibition of that life behind the scenes which is se 
very rarely seen in biographies ; and enjoy the 
equally rare gratification, that the character of 


| the hero becomes much more manly, respectable, 
_ and amiable, when seen in the deshabille in which, 
_we fear, it would have dreadfully mortified him 


to have been openly represented. Lewis was far 


_ more deserving of respect in his private or con- 





— 


cealed character than in his costume of society. 
The father of Lewis was Deputy-Secretary- 
at-War, at a time when the emoluments and 
perquisites of office were of more value than they 
are now ; and his family possessed, besides, con- 
siderable West India property. His mother was 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Sewell, who was Mas- 
ter of the Rolls early in the reign of George Ill. 
She wus a beauty, admired at Court, skilled i 
dancing, and passionately fond of music ; but, 
above all, devoted to pleasure and company. She 
lived surrounded by players and musicians, whom 
she patronized, or affected to patronize ; and her 
levity and extravagance seem to have alienated 
the affections of her husband—a sensible, and 
probably astern man. Incompatibility of temper 
is alleged as the cause of separation, and some- 
thing is left in mystery. ‘The lady went into 
exile in France, and the children remained under 
the protection of their father. T hough young 
Lewis never acted with indiscretion, he appear 
to have been, in many respects, his mother s o#" 
child. Whatever were her failings, she must have 
been a good-natured, generous, and affectionate 
woman ; and her son was most tenderly attach 


‘Lit and a | —mus r the prome- 
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tion of her comfort and happiness, to 
hour of his life. For her solace, and the 
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on of her tastes, he made sacrifices that very 


ni oung men would have incurred, even for a 


pe r who stood far higher in the world’s es- 


teem. And this is the more meritorious, as he 
was perfectly sensible of her faults ; which, when 
for his sisters required the painful effort, 
he did not scruple to lay before her. Asachild, 
he nad been her constant companion and play- 
thing ; sharing her favourite romance ; listening 
to her ghost-stories ; and making his appearance 
at her little concerts, and the miscellaneous par- 
ties, consisting ofall kinds of odd geniuses, artists, 
and adventurers, whom she drew around her. 
While Matthew Gregory Lewis was at West- 
minster School, the final separation of his pa- 
rents took place; and, from that period, Lewis 
became as much the father as the son of his 
weak-minded but amiable mother. Her allow- 
ance, though handsome, was inadequate to the 
factitious wants of the cashiered fine lady, and 
these her son did his utmost to supply. The writer 
of the Life remarks that the petty luxuries of 
the drawing-room had become to Mrs Lewis of 
as vital importance as the air she breathed, and 
drained her son’s slender resources to supply 
them. Young Lewis was by this time entered 
at Christ Church; and he was the only me- 
dium of communication between the unfortunate 
mother and her younger children. ‘To him all 
her complaints and sorrows were poured out. 
What a painful letter for a son to have to write 
toa mother is the following, and yet in how fair 
and amiable a light it represents a youth of six- 
teen :— 


“TI need not tell you how much, how very much con- 
cerned | am for your illness; and it affords me a fresh 
obligation to my father. I shudder to think of what 
would have been your situation had he refused my re- 
quest. 

“Without money, without friends, sick in a foreign 
country! © my mother! the remembrance of you 
being in pain and sorrow often clouds the pleasures I 
enjoy; and I hardly conceive myself justified in par- 
taking amusements, when you, perhaps, may be in want 
ofcommon comforts. God bless you! my dear mother, 
aod may you soon return to this country ; where, what- 
ever happens, you may at least have those you love, and 
who love you, near to assist you. ° . . ° 

“The direction to my father’s is No. 9, Devonshire 
— Upper Wimpole Street. I do not know whether 

told you that it was a very good house, and fitted up 
very elegantly. The preparations for war paid entirely 

( the expense of it ; and, as a war with Russia is ex- 
pected, I hope he willagake a tolerable year of it. Iam 
7 ho one deserves success more than he does, 

My sisters are perfectly well. Sophy is wonderfully 
ea’ but very little, She is so childish, so heedless, so 

Mentive, that she provokes everybody; and when any- 
> De aad her, she will cry vehemently, and play with 
bi ‘tail al] the while. She dances very prettily, has 
aan _ ear for music, and a charming voice. In 

¢ may do very well, if she will, Maria improves 

thege ans she isa charming and interesting girl; she 
ra y finely ; and her understanding is infinitely 
~ mp to that of girls of her age. She is very tall, and 
| Very fine figure—she has quite outgrown me. I 

“H to bea remarkably little personage. 
hin tre I have run on to you, whilst I ought to have 
pm the pleas the Hellespont with Xerxes, or attending 
—o ings of Cicero; but when I once begin to 

you, I never know when to stop.” 


There was no , 
abatem 
™, LEV31,<.¥0L. v1, ent of this strong affec- 
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tion even to his dying hour. Lewis was thus 
early a writer of dramas ; and one cause, we ap- 
prehend, of the sympathy between him and his 
mother, was her fervent admiration of every pro- 
duction of his fertile pen. She was at all times 
his literary confidant, and most indulgent critic. 
She was alsothe medium of sending his early pieces 
abroad, through newspapers and magazines, and 
she got his plays presented to the managers. One 
of his motives for trying his fortune as an author 
or dramatist, was to gain a few guineas to add to 
the allowance of his mother. His first attempts 
were neglected by the managers. 

The situation of Lewis, between his father and 
mother, was one of great delicacy and embarrass- 
ment. The latter he loved tenderly, with all 
her faults. The former he highly esteemed, 
though affection was cooling. He held the ba- 
lance equally between both. The mother was 
always in want of money ; and, doating as she is 
said to have done upon her son, she does not 
seem to have been either considerate for him or 
just, when she imposed the disagreeable task of 
his frequently dunning a really generous father 
to supply her own imaginary necessities, or avert 
the consequences of her bad management. The 
character of this lady—and it was and is a too 
common one among thoughtless women of fashion 
—is displayed in this extract :— 

“‘The date of this letter, my dear mother, will inform 
yeu that I am safely lodged in town; for which piece of 
news you may, perhaps, have been a little anxious. On 
my arrival, I found a blank sheet of paper from my 
father, enclosing the £20 I had requested of him; andI 
wish to know whether I shall send it to you by the same 
means that you receive this, or what other you prefer, 
When I had written my last to you, I recollected that I 
had burnt the letter from my father which I wished you 
to see; but I remember the particular expressions which 
struck me were these :—‘ The question is not whether 
you shall deny yourself pleasures to give satisfaction to 
others, but whether you shall continue to supply wants 
which perhaps are not necessary to a person to whom I 
have already been very liberal. If you continue to be 
found an easy exchequer, there will be no income I can 
allow you will be sufficient to satisfy their avidity who 
are imposing upon your mother.’ 

“As to what you say about my calling myself yeur 
nephew, do about it as you think proper. 1 remember 
once you desired me, when in company, to speak of my 
father as my uncle; and you may wish me to call my- 
self your nephew for the same reason at present; but, for 
my own part, it is immaterial to me. When I do not 
say that I have a mether living, I do it to give the shortest 
answer, and save myself from an explanation which must 
be very unpleasant to me.” 

Lewis was intended by his father for diplo~ 
macy ; and, during the Oxford vacations, he 
went to France and Germany for general im- 
provement, and to study the languages. In Ger- 
many his head-quarters was Weimar, where he 
became acquainted with Géethe and Schiller, and 
where his genius took that peculiar and un-Eng- 
lish bias, by which it was ever afterwards distin- 
guished. It was roundabout by Weimar that he 
now told his poor mother of her children, one of 
them a sickly boy, who pined for her, and who 
did not long survive. The profits of Lewis’ first 
volume of poems were, as he intended it, to en- 
rich his mother. It fell dead-born, and he con- 


| soled himself by an epigram, At Oxford he ap- 
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pears to have made some noble Scottish acquaint- 
ances; and, with them, while still very young, he 
visited Scotland. His first house of reception was 
Bothwell Castle, the seat of Lord Douglas ; and, 
having agreeable talents, he quickly made his 
way into high society, being readily introduced 
by one noble family to another. It was at a much 
later visit that he first saw Scott, who was intro- 
duced to him by Lady Charlotte Campbell. The 
little poet and novelist, by the time he saw Scott, 
was at the zenithof his fame. He seems uniformly 
to have spent a part of his summers at Inverary 
Castle, where he became, at least poetically, the 
lover of the stately and high-born beauty, and bel- 
esprit of the family. Lady Charlotte Campbell 
was ‘‘ his bright, particular star.” His “ Monk” 
had now been composed, and that in ten weeks! 
while he was living at the Hague as an attaché, 
and while still under twenty, and he was praised, 
but more effectually abused into fame, and be- 
came quite a rage in certain fashionable circles, 
and particularly among the ladies. He also got 
into Parliament for a Government burgh ; but 
his genius was not towards state-craft ; and his 
romances of evil fame, his literary propensities, 
and his dislike to all serious business. offended his 
father, who, latterly, under the influence of an 
intriguing woman, conceived what looked like a 
deadly hatred of his only son. While basking 
in the smiles of the fashionable world, the only 
real resting place which the affectionate heart of 
Lewis found was with his mother, in her obscure 
and constantly shifting lodgings. Here is part 
of the secret of their strong and continued at- 


tachment. 

In his mother’s residence, he always found a gladsome 
smile of greeting, and a heart equally ready to share his 
triumph or tis woes. Orten would he decline a seat at 
the courtly board. to spend a quiet evening in her society ; 
when, after dinner, drawing his chair towards the fire, 
he would take some half-finished manuscript from his 
pocket, and read, for her approval, his labours of the 
preceding day. Or if a new play or opera had come out, 
Which he imagined was likely to amuse her, he never 
failed to apprze her of it, and accompany her to the 
theatre. New books, also, he hunted out for her perusal; 
and, by a thousand little attentions—rendered yet u ore 
grateful to her by the comparative seclusion in which she 
lived—abundantly testified what he had before expressed 
in one of his letters, that he considered it to be * the first 
and dearest duty of humanity” to contribute to the com. 
forts of a parent. 

His letters toherare filled with his literary pro- 
jects. and the progress made in his various com- 
positions. He had now taken part of alittle cot- 
tage at Barnes, that he might devote himself more 
exclusively to literature. His nominal town re- 
sidence was still in his father’s house. While 
such was his private life, and such his filial 
conduct towards a mother whose existence he 
concealed, Scott, who saw his frivolity, and who 
could have known little or nothing of those finer 
traits of mind. thus sums up his character after 
his premature death: —“ tiow few friends one has 
whose faults are only ridiculous! . 

He did much good by stealth, and was a most 
generous creature. Lewis was fonder of great 
people than he ought to have been, either as a 
man of talent or as a man of fashion. He had 





always Dukes and Duchesses in his mouth, and 
was pathetically fond of any one with title 
You would have sworn he was a parieny of 
yesterday, yet he had lived all. his jife in 
society. Mat had queerish eyes—they pro 
jected like those of some insects, and were flat. 
tened on the orbit. - * , — * 
was the least man I ever saw to be strictly welj 
and neatly made. . _ He was a child 
and a spoiled child—but a child of high imagina. 
tion ; and so he wasted himself on ghost stories 
and German romances. He had the finest ea, 
for rhythm I ever met with—finer than Byron's,” 
As to inordinate admiration of titles, there 
might, perhaps, have been a little common feeling 
between the poets ; but Scott was all a man, and 
Lewis a dandy and a fribble—fond of seals ang 
of all manner of bijouterie and gimcrackerie, 

It was while this little man was wandering in 
the woods of Inverary, under the spells of Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, that he composed the song 
of Crazy Jane, which made so many crazy bal- 
lad-singers, and—immortal fame!—yave name to 
a bonnet. Under the name of Amoret he cele- 
brated the lady of his love ; though his passion, 
we trust, was not quite so desperate or afflicting 
as it is here represented. In those gay and 
charmed days, our noble Premier, then Mr Wil- 
liam Lamb, the younger Sheridan, and other per- 
sons of fashionable notoriety, formed part of the 
usual summer visiters to Inverary ; but the visits 
of Lewis were, for some years, regular. 

Under his apparent vanity and frivolity there 
was always concealed what Johnson would have 
called “‘ a bottom of good sense.” Before he was 
twenty, we find him writing one of the most re- 
markable letters that ever son addressed to 4 
mother 

“My Dear MorTHER, 

“[ was not conscious of shewing any coolness or reserve 
when I s.w you. Believe that my affection is still as 
warm for you as ever; but since you desire me to tell you 
my thoughts, [ will openly contess to you that I feel many 
very differ: nt sensations upon your subject. I feel for you 
the greatest regard, the most eager desire to do anything 
that can give you even the most trifling satisfaction ; and, 
at the same time, [cinnot help recollecting the pam and 
anxiety you have occasioned to wy dear, my worthy father; 
and that it is owing to your conduct that my sisters are 
deprived of maternal care and attention, and of receiving 
the benefit of those little ina:ructions and observations 
so necessary to make young women accomplished, and 
which are in the power of a mother alone to point yey 
them with success. You ask me how much | know 
your difference with my father, and whether [ cou 
publicly make allowances for you. You suppose es | 
father has been giving me instructions. You accuse = 
unjustly ; he has never said a syllable to me wit 
to you; and my behaviour is entirely such as 18 a 
by my own heart. If that is good, as yourself has 
told me, my conduct must be the same; and if we Aare 
duct is wrong, my heart is the same, and it rom fe 
worth no one’s while to seek to have a share © .. 
No; I will own to you openly, | could not declare 
public that I can make allowances for you. Jn my 
I can excuse you, and believe that your own innocens® 
and the deceit of others, may have been the occasion by 
your errors. But these are arguments never rece'¥ side 
the world, which is always eager to believe the worst 
of everything. . . . But Jet me put 4 case to ye 
and make you remember a circumstance which must 


to your own feelings Diy sisters are now a 
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ghen their minds are most capable of receiving lasting 
' ‘ons. They have been taught to regard me almost 

ttentively 28 their father ; and, from my being more 
ue hem, and entering into their amusements with more 
witht ioe people who are not so near their own age 
er aes readily adopt any sentiments they hear me 
=> Can you then openly confess that you wish your 
e followed by your daughters? I will not 

your conduct is to be condemned; but [ cannot call 
my ‘mmendable, when I know the anxiety it has occa- 
pho and still occasions, to my father, and which, at 
your separation, was perfect frenzy. . . . You tell 
me that I ought to hear your arguments, as well as those 
on the other side. I have heard neither on one side nor 
theother; and you ought to consider it as a mark of 
generosity, that whilst it was in my father’s power to 
save made my mind receive any impressions he chose to 


cuec uct to b 





give it, he did not take the opportunity, but suffered me | 
‘o draw my own sentiments from what I might after- | 


wards hear and feel myself ; for, in these circumstances, 
the heart must be the best and most impartial judge. 
You have put me into the most distressing and embar- 
massing situation in the world: you have made me 
almost an umpire between my parents. I know not 
now to extricate myself from the difficulty. I can only 
believe neither of you to be in the wrong; but J am not 
to determine whith is in the right, Only believe that 
my affection for you is as great as ever, and that there is 
nothing which I can do to oblige, which shall not be 
done with the greatest readiness. When I am obliged 
not to see you, I deny myself a pleasure; and be con- 
vinceed that I should not do it without good reasons. 
There are many reasons which make Oxford an improper 
abode for you. It is an uncommon thing to see a lady 
arrive there by herself; and as there are people who havea 
right to inquire into my actions, I should be subject to 
many unpleasant questions; and what answer would 
you have me give them? You wish to spend the ten 
pounds | offer you at Oxford, and you tell me your diffi- 
culties are over; but they may recur, and | imagine you 
would not wish positively to throw away ten pounds, 
His stern and even implacable father, by a 
common process of natural affection, relented 
upon his death-bed; and it was then found that 
he had left Lewis the whole of his large fortune. 
Une of Mat’s first acts was to settle a thousand 
a-year upon his mother, independently of her 
other means; but, at the date of the above let- 
ter, and at all times, he opposed her desire of 
wishing to live again with his father, as he be- 
4eved that, although his father consented, which 
vas unlikely, it would injure the prospects of 


his sisters. ‘I'he mother affirmed that the recon- 


ciliation would be of advantage to her daughters ; 
out young Mat knew the world better, and he 
‘rings irrefragable reasons against the step. 
“Your reunion with my father would certainly intro- 
We Fou again into sox iety; butstill many women would 
wc of coming to your house. This would be a dis- 
“Yantage; but the great one is, that it would be a ma- 
obstacle to their establishment. I must give you 
ample of this in a conversation which I once was 
Prevent at, and which cut my pride (if you will have 
+) and my feelings for m y sisters most severely, Lady 
——— has had many slurs thrown upon her character, 
tthe has never been separated from her husband, nor 
the t 60 Very public a subject of discourse. She was then 
wana ina large assembly, when somebody said, * It 
talon ertunate tor her to have married her daughters 
Gea * Yes,’ answered another, ‘ and very 
in the tee too; for there should not be another girl 
ae orld, before I'd marry the daughter of a woman 
a a ; ; 
taenbiy ; talked of so freely, This was in a large 


and 1 fear the opinion of three parts of the 
art the same.”” 
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in a letter from the Hague to Mrs Lewis; and 
the wild and indecent romance, written in ten 
weeks, had so furious a run, that we are told the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice at one time 
directed the Attorney-General to apply for an 
injunction to stop the sale! Lewis wrote an ela- 
borate letter of explanation to his father when 
this clamour arose against him, and a vindica- 
tion of his principles, religious and moral. And 
the book might bear its own excuse to the father, 
when the writer was, in consequence of it, 
“courted and caressed by the first names in rank 
and talent.” Nor was the morality of fashion sus- 
ceptible of any great damage from “* The Monk,” 
or any other book, if it be true that, “in spite 
of his somewhat plain features and insignificant 
figure, his romance made him a general favourite 
in the eyes of the fair—perhaps not the least 
gratifying reward of genius to a writer who has 
just completed his twentieth year.” His eldest 
sister, who was mariied to Sir Henry Lushing- 
ton, took care to purify his subsequent produc- 
tion, the “Castle Spectre,” before it was submitted 
to the virtuous public. 

Though Lewis fluttered away his life among 
fashionable blues, he could not endure the idea 
of his mother coming forward as an author ; but 
then he trembled lest a public appearance might 
revive her story. 

Lewis was altogether dependant upon his 
father, who needed not have left him a shil- 
ling; yet the part which he acted towards 
an equivocal personage, whether the friend or 
mistress of his father, does him much honour. 
This lady, a Mrs R , was highly connected ; 
and, while sowing disunion in the Lewis family, 
and exercising a very improper influence over 
its head, she contrived, by dexterity and her high 
connexions, to maintain her place in society ; 
but Matthew, who loathed and despised her, 
would make no! compromise, whatever might 
be the consequences to himself. His sisters 
were now married; but he would not permit 
himself to be supposed to sanction the conduct 
of his father to the woman, who was justly 
odious tothe whole family. He was commanded 
by his father to be on good or decent terms with 
her ; but would only submit on the understand- 
ing that he yielded from a sense of filial duty, 
and not from personal inclination. The feud 
was carried so high between father and son, that 
the poor mother, fearful of the future conse- 
quences of the wealthy father’s lasting displea- 
sure, humbled herself to entreat this Mrs R.’s 
influence in Matthew's favour, and in vain. Le 
was expelled from his father’s house and affec- 
tions. In writing to his mother, he says— 





“ Nothing but absolute submission to Mrs R—— 
would be of the least use towards making my father en- 
dure me. She wants to separate him from me; eud will 
succeed, by hook or by crook. I came up to-duy to dine 


with Mrs Whitelocke in Devonshire Piace, and found an 
order from my father, ‘that as Mrs R—— was to dine 
there, I must not offend him by my appearance either at 
dinner or in theevening.”” .  . 
“ | have never disobeyed him. 


frst announcement of “The Monk’ appears | thing but fie. 


lam ready to do any 
The whole extent of my offence is, that I 
202 
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think ill of a woman to whom he is attached, with whom 
I ought to have nothing to do, and whom I look upon as 
My most bitter enemy. As to what you said about 
‘leaving my card;’ with all my heart. I am not only 
ready to do this, but anything else which can be included 
in the proposal I have already made to him, and which 
follows :—‘ 1 am ready to do anything that my father 
chooses, provided it can be done consistent with truth,’ ” 

“* T cannot ‘ set out anew’ with Mrs R——. I know 
too much of her ever to be at my ease in her society: she 
has been the cause of almost every quarrel that has hap- 
pened in our family ever since I can remember. While 





they were unmarried, she made the lives of my sisters | 


miserable. She did all in her power to prevent Maria’s 
marriage. Every one of my relations, except William 
Sewell, sees her in the same light as I do. Many years 
ago my sister refused to go into public with her; and, 
in consequence, the opera-box (which before they had 
jointly) was divided into alternate weeks, As to myself, 
she has professed the most decided hatred against me fre- 
quently ; and how then can I ‘ set out anew with her ?’ 
All this I can forgive, so far as not to wish her any in- 
jury; but I cannot forget it, and thus, by putting myself 
in her power, give her an opportunity of injuring me.” 

The breach made by this woman was never 
healed until his father lay on his death-bed, 
many years afterwards. At that serious hour, 
her influence was counteracted. The elder 
Lewis left her merely a legacy of £500, but 
passed from a claim of sums advanced for her 
and her family. She seems to have been a 
widow. 

The legitimate Mrs Lewis had always favour- 
ites, pensioners, and protegées hanging on about 
her. A young lady, who lived with her as a 
companion, and whom she wished to introduce 
to the stage, draws the following wise and ge- 
nerous caution from the more judicious son. It 
was written amidst the gaieties of a residence at 
Inverary. 

‘* I must give you a caution about Miss L, She will 
find the theatre a very dangerous place for a young per- 
son. Many of the women with whom she must associate 
are of the worst principles and conduct ; and many of the 
men are insolent and depraved to an excess. You ought 
also to be made aware that not only Sheridan is the most 





The family feud—of which Matthew was the 
chief, if not the only victim—occupies g great 
deal of the correspondence between the mother 
and the son. Mrs R. had said, that her friend 
(Lewis’ father) only waited the death of his 
wife, to give her the greatest proof of his affee. 
tion ; and the connexion altogether, and the ide, 
of this woman openly supplanting his mother 
and himself, were intolerable. His brother.ip. 
law, Lushington, probably a prudent man, was 
he imagined, gained over to her faction ; though 
Captain Sheddon, the husband of his youngest 
sister, stood out. A peace was, on one occasion, 
patched up between him and his father; but he 
feared it was hollow. He writes to his mother: 

“ Unfortunately, I am persuaded that this reconcilis. 
tion is only apparent, and that every spark of real affec. 
tion for me is extinguished in his bosom. However. | 
shall endeavour to make the best of it. As I knew the 
pleasure which this news would give you, I lose no time in 
conveying it to you. Mr Lushington is now Mrs R's 
professed supporter. Not contented with asking her two 
his own house, he came to Sheddon the other day, to 
persuade him to suffer Sophia to meet Mrs R—— at din. 
ner in Bedford Square, where he had kindly assembled a 
family party to meet her: in short, he has been currying 
favour with my father as much as possible, and trying to 
make his treatment of Mrs R a glaring contrast to 
mine and Sheddon’s, who will not suffer Sophia to accep: 
Mrs R *s invitations. 

In the meanwhile, he was living between his 
chambers, in the Albany, and that pretty tiny 
cottage at Barnes, where he had the honour of 
entertaining the Duchess of York at a dejeuner. 
He occupied his time in composing poetry and 
dramas, and in making annual rounds of visits 
among the nobility. That long-famed lion-ex- 
hibitor, Lady Cork, was one of his particular 
friends ; but he had them of all degrees of noto- 
riety. He writes his mother :— 

‘‘ Here has another great lady taken it into her 








'head to shower down her civilities upon me Os 


abandoned libertine that probably ever existed, but that | 
| and kept me till three o'clock in the morning, and was 


Graham (though a very good-natured, worthy man, in 


other respects, as far as I know) passes for having very | 


few scruples when women are in the case. If, therefore, 
she is to have anything to do with the theatre, you ought 
to take care of providing some elderly and discreet 
woman, to accompany her there and protect her ; other- 
wise, however good may be her own principles, and regu- 
lar her conduct, she will be continually exposed to a 
thousand insults, A theatre is, in fact, a place in which 
no woman of delicacy ought to set her foot, (behind the 
sceres, I mean,) unless protected by the presence of a 
husband. [ hope you will find this kind of life answer 
for Miss L.; but I tear the contrary much. Fora man, 
the case is very different.”’ 

Future letters respecting his mother’s prote- 
gée, prove that he was indeed the generous 
creature which Scott calls him. To Scott, him- 


self, he had opportunities of displaying kindness. 


publish the then obscure Sir Walter's first work 
—the translation of ‘“‘ Goetz von Berlichengen ;” 
and he was the first to introduce the future 
hero of literature to the literary and fashionable 
circles of London, when, in the spring of 1799, 
Scott, now a married man, for the first time, 
visited the metropolis. 





——— 


He made his own bookseller—Bell, of London— | thought to have stayed too long already. 





Friday, the Princess of Wales (who, sans rime ow 
raison, has not spoken to me for these five years) 


_ chose to send for me into her box at the Argyle Roos, 


made me sup with her, asked me to dinner yesterday, 


extremely good-humoured and attentive. To-day I dine 
at York House, and then sup with the Princess of Wales 
at the Admiralty ; so that, for these two days, I shall 
have a dose of royalty. . . 2. + «+ = 

“ I dined with both my sisters yesterday, who are quite 
well, and Maria dines with me to-morrow, at Barnes, to 
meet Mr Scott, the poet.” 


He was, about the same period, a visiter at 
Lewis an opportunity of telling his mother of 4 
Oatlands, and a dinner-guest to the Duke of 
Clarence. A visit to the Duke of Bedford gives 
more princely style of living than he was 19 
habit of finding in the other great Whig houses 


I passed four days at the Duke of Bedford's very plea 
santly, and was much pressed to stay ngs 3 “o 
i isi i oves t 
like on first visits, as it at least pr The boost 
grounds, and mode of living, are all in a style of my 8 
ficence truly princely. We have turtle, vearge | a 
gundy, and champagne, in profusion every day + - 
instance of the ordinary splendour, I shall tell tell yo 
as peculiar to Woburn, that at breakfast every pers® 's 
a silver teapot appropriated to his own use. 
the house was very large, and most of them pot ith; 
people whom I like, but whom I am very intimate 
among others, Lord and Lady Holland, and the 
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nday last I came to Lady Charlotte Camp- 
asgye, Oe ecinghamssbire This is a villa in a different 
eo i Woburn Abbey, but nothing can be more 
sceatifel in its kind. It is a long, low, white house, all 
ver verandas, and rustic colonnades, and covered with 
cuit and fowers in profusion. For myself, I inhabit a 
«mall cottage, about a stone’s throw from the house, con- 
sisting of only three rooms, opening into a flower-garden, 
and so quiet and pleasant that one would think it had 


been built with a view to my living in it. 


The “ bright, particular star” of his boyhood 
sas now eclipsed; Lady Charlotte Campbell 
must have, by this time, been a widow ; and we 
are told, that “from the embers of the poet’s 
early passion arose a lasting and rational friend- 
ship, which found a ready echo in the bosom of 
her to whom it was dedicated—a friendship which 
remained unimpaired until dissolved by the hand 
of death.” He, however, left her brother, Lord 
John, £1000 and his plate ; to her, nothing. 

In the following years, Lewis dramatized his 
“Bravo of Venice,” under the title of Rugantino; 
composed his tragedy of “Adelgitha ;” published 
the “ Feudal Tyrants,” “ Tales of Terror,” and 
“ Romantic Tales ;” and often lent, or rather 
gave his mother the money which he got from 
the booksellers. It might be worth some pub- 
lisher's while to give the world a selection from 
Lewis’ early poems and ballads. He has written 
much rubbish; but one would not willingly forget 
what he did to revive our ballad poetry ; nor yet 
such piecesas “‘ Bill Jones,” “‘ Blantvre Priory,’ or 
even “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogen,” 
&e. &c. Next to the “‘ Castle Spectre,” “ Timour 
the Tartar” was the most popular of his dramatic 
pieces, and to it belongs the bad fame of having 
commenced that revolution which has finally 
converted the classic stage into a bear-garden or 
menagerie. 

After a lingering illness of some months, the 
elder Lewis became so seriously indisposed, that 
the physicians attending him lost hopes of his re- 
covery. In these circumstances, Lady Lushing- 
ton ventured to mention her brother to her fa- 
ther, and to inform him how much his illness af- 
fected his son, on which he replied with kindness 
and interest, “ Ah! he is a foolish boy.” He in- 
trusted his sister with a letter to his father, to 
be delivered at a fit time ; and he writes to his 
mother fromthe Albany :—“ My sister told my fa- 
ther on Sunday se’ennight that she had a letter 
from me to him, and that it could not but give 
him pleasure ; but for eight whole days he has 
never asked for the letter or mentioned my 
name.” The lady does not appear to have been 
“eryurgent ; and it was the physicians who ulti- 
mately ventured to set before the unrelenting 
and dying father his injustice and cruelty to his 

Yson. It seems not a little singular, yet quite 
e to the nature of a strong-minded and hard, 
sh not ungenerous man, that all this while the 

ole of his property, with the exception of the 

of £500 to the favourite, was bequeathed 

the disowned son ; while not so much as a to- 
Pov remembrance was left to either of the 
Wa. daughters, who, with their husbands, had 
been on good or fair terms with him, and 
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| anxious to hear of his being better. 
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most studious to please him; and never, like Mat, 
flying in the face of his friend Mrs R. Before 
Lewis could have known anything of his father’s 
settlements, and while he had every reason to 
believe that, if not disinherited altogether, he 
was very slenderly provided for, he writes thus 
candidly and dutifully to his constant confidant. 
his mother :— 


You may believe that I am deeply affected by his dan- 
ger; but yet I feel quite differently, I am persuaded, from 
what I should have done ten years ago. The recital of 
his sufferings pains me cruelly; but, at least, his aliena- 
tion from me has spared me the agony of witnessing his 
gradual decay, day after day, which L really think would 
have been insupportable. Thus is every evil still attended 
with some good, At present, his illness makes me melan- 
choly ; his sufferings give me pain; I am sincerely 
But as it is now 


| above nine years since I have had any intercourse with 
| him that carried with it any kindness, his loss will alter 





none of the habits of my life; I shall have but few re- 
membrances of his affection ; I shall not miss his place at 
the table, nor the morning welcome, nor the affectionate 
good-night. Often and often, in my early days, when I 
quite doated upon him, I have thought that my heart would 
break, if I were ever obliged to attend him on a death- 
bed. Nine years of constant harshness or indifference, on 
his part, have now made us strangers to each other; but 
still I dread so much the thoughts of witnessing his suf- 
ferings, that I scarcely know whether, for my own happi- 
ness, I ought to wish for a reconciliation now. To have 
been on such terms with him while he lived, as would 
have given me opportunities of contributing to make him 
happy, would have been worth any price; but I have 
done no wrong, and need not his forgiveness. In a mer. 
cenary view a reconciliation may be desirable for me, but 
in what other ? ‘ ‘ ; ° ° 

I have seen my father, and lose no time in telling it 
you, but I have seen him in a sad time. He was better 
yesterday morning: in the evening a visible alteration 
took place ; now there is no likelihood of any favourable 
change happening again. He only said to me, ** God 
bless you!” two or three times. I was ordered not to 
speak ; I made it up in crying, as you may well believe. 
My head aches shockingly. I write to you from Devon- 
shire Place ; God bless you! my dearest mother. I have 
suffered cruelly this morning, and feel that I must suffer 
still more. 

The first uses which Lewis made of his new. 
gotten wealth, exhibit both mother and son in a 
most favourable point of view. A Mrs 8 . 
apparently a dependant relative of the elder 
Lewis, was not mentioned in his father’s will, 
and he wrote to his mother—in the very letter 
in which he communicated the pleasant contents 
of the will to her—saying :— 

What my circumstances will turn out, I have still no 
idea ; but I confess the general terms of my father’s be- 
quest to “ his beloved son,” has justified [gratified ?] my 
feelings beyond any sum that he could have left me; and 
if he meant to strengthen the claims upon me of all who 
are dear to him, he could not have taken a more effectual 
mode. . . ° ° ° . 

And now, my dear mother, I will give you a commis- 
sion that will be perfectly to your taste. Mrs S—— has 
formerly not acted by you as she should have done; in 
conseq uence of which, when she was in England, J shanned 
her; she perceived it, and therefore probably hopes for ne 
favour from me. She is not mentioned in my father's 
will; her situation is, I believe, most forlorn, and his loss 
must be a terrible blow to her. Pray write a few lines 
to her, and tell her from me, that 1 am aware of my 
father’s affection for her; am sensible how heavily she 
must feel his loss ; and that I hope to find, that he has left 
me in circumstances that will permit me (without injust- 
ice to those whe have stronger claims on me) to continue 
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whatever little kindness he may have been in the custom 
of shewing her, . : ° ; . ‘ 

Poor woman! she must be in great affliction at this 
event. I know not her address, and therefore you had 
better send your letter to Sir H. Lushington. But pray 
Write without loss of time, to relieve her anxiety. JT am 
not quite well, but yet not ill, and rather in melancholy 
spirits than in a very agitated frame of mind, 


Lewis, long before he came into possession of 
his large fortune, and while he was not in affluent 
circumstances, had undertaken to educate a boy, 
the son of the widow of an officer, who, to assist 
her family, became an authoress ; and he after- 
wards provided fur the young man in the War- 
Office. His protegé turned out a thorough 
scamp and profligate, who vexed and disgraced 
him in every way ; yet his letters to or about the 
incorrigible young vagabond shewa degree of 
kindness and forbearance, and of oft-repeated for- 
giveness, which few fathers would have extended 
to a son so vicious and so ungrateful. This 
young man became too degraded in his habits to 
be intrusted with money ; but, by his will, Lewis 
allowed him £104 a year, to be paid to him 
weekly. He was, indeed, “ a generous,” and— 
what is more wonderful, when his early training 
is viewed—a most considerate ‘‘ creature,” de- 
serving all the praise which Scott gave him. 

Mrs Lewis was now permitted to give the rein 
more freely to her elegant tastes and charitable 
feelings. She was settled by her son in a pretty 
cottage, near Leatherhead, which she fitted up 
like a toy-shop. Her friends again drew round 
her, and the affection of her sun never chilled. 
Soon after coming into possession of his fortune, 
Lewis made those visits to his estates in Jamaica 
of which he kept a journal, which was posthu- 
mously published under the title, “ Journal of a 
West India proprietor.” His principal object in 
these visits was to ameliorate the condition of 
his numerous slaves. He found the negroes on 
his estates in a better condition than he had 
expected. fis picture of them is lively and 
picturesque ; but amidst their revelry and gay- 
heartedness, the features of the slave are ever 
visible ;—of ignorant, unreflecting, passionate, 
and degraded beings, Lewis, whose naturally 
good heart must have softened, and expanded in 
the consciousness of power, treated them with 
kindness and indulgence, which captivated their 
affections. They were enthusiastic in their de- 
monstrations of love for ‘ Massa.” Justice from 
him—freedom, they perhaps, could scarce have 
appreciated. 

After returning from Jamaica, Lewis visited 
the Continent, and lived for some time with, or 
near Byron and Shelley, in the environs of Geneva. 
He could not agree in the opinion of Wilber- 
force, that freedom was the right of his slaves; 
but, while in this society, he wrote a codicil to 
his will, to which his illustrious friends were 
witnesses, providing that his Jamaica estates 
should only be held upon the condition of the 
proprietor visiting them personally every three 
years, and passing three months on them. I[f 
the proprietor chanced to be a woman, she was 
bound to perform the condition by sending either 





her husband, brother, or son. The same Codie!) 
stipulated, that, if the heir to the estates did nee 
abide by certain regulations laid down for the 
benefit of the negroes, the estate wes to be rm 
feited. Lewis further stipulated that none of 
the slaves belonging to him at his death shoyly 
be sold from the estate. The while affair j, . 
compromise between the strong sense of jus 
and benevolent feeling, and the very naturaj love 
of property ; and, although Lewis did not do ;)) 
which justice and enlightened principle demang 
from a Christian, he was so far in advance of big 
Jamaica contemporaries, that he deserves higy 
praise. 

Lewis made a second and fatal visit to Ja. 
maica. Before going away, he wrote to a friend, 
that if anything should happen to his mother, he 
requested on no account to be informed, |; 
would kill him, he said, in such a climate. He 
appears to have gone ab:oad with the presenti. 
ment of approaching evil. A young orphan gir] 
chanced to go out by the same packet, to endes- 
vour to wrest her inheritance from some of the 
Jamaicasharks. She had neither heard of “ Monk 
Lewis,” his fame, his fashion, nor his works ; but 
he gathered her story from her own lips, and she 
lives to record his generous care of her interests, 
and great and delicate kindness. 


tice 


Having learned my little history, he expressed the 
greatest interest in the success of my undertaking, and 
ultimately manifested his sympathy, by rendering me 
every assistance in his power when we reached Jamaica; 
where he not only procured for me the necessary legal 
advice, but, with the most unlimited gencrosity and muni- 
ficence, offered the aid of his pecuniary resources, till my 
affairs should be brought into a train of settlement. 


This lady gives an interesting account of his 
manners and pursuits on their tedious voyage ; 
and his letter to the persons who had the power 
of doing her justice, speaks for itself. She was 
then very young, and she relates that— 


Mr Lewis, whose nerves were in a very weak state, 
requested no guns might be fired, as is usual on boards 
vessel when in sight of her destination, I was, however, 
mischievous enough, in the joy of my heart at being near 
my friends, aided by some others in the ship, to set4 
lighted poker to the touch-hole of one of the guns on deck, 
and fire it off: an exploit that almost cost me my 4r®™, 
from want of the necessary caution in withdrawing ! 
quickly. I soon, however, made my peace with my 
offended friend, for this disregard to his nervous feelings; 
and in a few hours after we landed in safety. 

The joy of his negroes when they heard that Lewis had 
arrived, evinced itself in a thousand acts of wild extrar® 
gance. His philanthropic consideration of their wan 
had endeared him to this simple-hearted race; and they 
regarded him rather in the light of a deity come ( give 
laws, and make regulations for their happiness, than a8 4 
master whose property they were. This joy did not con. 
fine itself to the slaves belonging to his own plantations, 
for those on the other estates came pouring down with 
the rest to see “ Massa Lewis,” and the whole negr 
population in the island seemed determined to make of 
take a general holiday. Mr Lewis, well knowing ao 
tastes, had stocked himself with trinkets and gilt 4 
ments, and many a sable bosom heaved proudly benes! 
the tinsel chain and pewter watch that “ massa® -” 
hands” had given. 1 question if the order of the ee 
when bestowed by the hand of Majesty itself, eveF © 


ferred half the happiness on the wearer, 48 the om 


ham medals suspended from coloured strings did a ut 
poor children of slavery, when presented by 
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. i massa.”” It was a scene of animation and 


universal Joy. ; 

To his mother, Lewis wrote :— 

[find my estate overpays me for all that I have suf- 
fered in coming to see it. I have now been here a fort. 
night, (no packet has sailed since my arrival, or I should 
hare written to you earlier,) and I have not yet found one 
single negro with so much as even an tmayinary griev- 
ance, They were delighted to see me; but all said that 
everything during my abeence had gone on just as if 
I hed never left them; that all their superintendents 
were kind to them, treated them well, and they were 
nite easy and contented, ‘ . a . ; 

On the other hand, my attorneys declare themselves well 
satisfied with the general conduct of my negroes. One of 
them (who is also attorney for I.ord Holland’s estate, 
adjoining mine) owns that he finds it much more treuble- 
some to manage Lord H.’s negroes than mine, and that 
mine work much better. In particular, they have already 
dng one hundred acres of cane-holes, without any hired 
assistance, for next year’s planting, while Lord H.’s have 
pot dug ove acre, although he has forty negroes more, 
and pays near £400 a year for hired labour besides, 

If all this had been writ/en to me, I should not have 
believed a word of it; but I see it with my own eyes, 
and shall leave the island witha heart a thousand pounds 
lighter. 

He went, at an unhealthy season, to visit an 


estate which he had not yet seen, but which was | 


He found it | had, indeed, been my friend ; till—nearly blinded by my 


represented as a perfect paradise. 
“an absolute hell.” He effected a complete 
and speedy revolution—turned away overseer 
and book-keepers—redressed grievances, and 
granted indulgences—and did whatever he could 
“to secure the poor creatures from further ill- 
usage.” In the midst of these exertions, he 
caught the Jamaica fever, which was prevalent, 
and to which he soon afterwards fell a martyr, 
at the beginning of the homeward voyage. The 
passengers and crew were nearly all sick, and 
Lewis was but one of the victims. The young 
lady, who had gone out with him a stranger in 
the same ship, was now returning home, having 
got her affairs arranged. She was very ill her- 
self; but, from her melancholy recollections, 
draws a pathetic account of the last days of 
“Monk Lewis,” and of his burial at sea. Few 
passages of the highest wrought fiction are, we 
think, more touching than her simple narra- 
tive :— 


I last saw Mr Lewis about nine on the evening be- 
fore I retired for the night, and promised to call out, to 
those who were watching in the outward cabin, the half- 
hours when he was to have a medicine given him. I did 
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so. At two o'clock I heard him say, “ Thank you, 
thank you!"’ All that night his groans were dresdful; 
I could only lie in my berth and listen to them, for ill. 
ness rendered me powerless, By degrees, his moanings 
subsided into low convulsive sobs ; they grew fainter and 
fainter, and became calmed into a gentle breathing, as 
though the sufferer slept. I was worn out, and lost al! 
consciousness, From this state of stupor (for I can 
hardly call it sleep) I was roused by the steward, ata 
little past four on the morning of the 14th of May, call- 
ing me by name. He came to inform me that “ Wr 
Lewis was no more.” ‘ , ° 

With all the decencies that can be observed on such an 
occasion, the corpse of our lamented and regretted fellow- 
passenger, having been placed in a proper coffin, at that 
impressive sentence in the form of burial at sea, “* We 
commit our brother to the deep !" was gently lowered into 
its ocean-tomb. Never shall I forget the sound of the 
splashing waters, as, for an instant, the ingulfing wave 
closed over his remains ! 

* Oh! that sound did knock 
Against my very heart.” 

The coffin, encased in its shroud-like hammock, rose 
again almost immediately; the end of the hammock hav- 
ing become unfastened, and the weights which had been 
enclosed escaping, the wind getting under the canvass 
acted asa sail, and the budy was slowly borne down the 
current away from us, in the direction of Jamaica. 

I remained on deck straining my eyes to watch, as it 
floated on its course, the last narrow home of him who 


| tears, and the distance that was gradually placed between 


the vessel and the object of my gaze—it became like a 
speck upon the waters, and I saw it no more! 

Such is the sketch I have been able to afford of my 
acquaintance with this warm-hearted man. It is an in- 
cident in my life that I shall ever recur to with feelings of 


| the deepest gratitude, mingled with regret for the untimely 


loss of a friend, whose character, I think, was neverduly 
appreciated or properly understood ; and whose eccentri- 
cities were more frequently canvassed and wondered at, 
than the goodness of heart and benevolence of purpose 
acknowledged, which was hidden beneath the singulari- 
ties of his genius. 

We could not leave the memory of Lewis with 
a more grateful impression on the mind of the 
reader, than is made by this lady’s simple state- 
ment. It completely vindicates our opinion of 
Lewis—the dandy and fopling—the pet lion— 
having participated in a finer nature than either 
his writings or his position in society indicate. 
We must be pardoned for having, in this notice, 
left out everything that is merely amusing, or 


| of literary interest, to give place to what is cha- 


re 
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Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 


and Congregationaliste: From their Rise to the — 
| tinguished founders and leaders up to the period specified 


Restoration of the Monarchy, A. D. 1660. By 
Benjamin Hanbury. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 588. 
London. 1839. 
_ This is a work of very profound research and accurate 
information—the result of a long-continued and tho- 
a con-amore endeavour to gather up the scattered 
a of denominational literature and history, 
hich the fury of persecution and the tooth of time bave 


beng to the religious body of which the author is a | 
Yer, It is not so much a formal history of the Inde- | 


teristic and genial. A piece of genuine biography 
rarely comes before us, and this, however imper- 
fect, is real. 


pendent sect in England, as a connected series of notices 
of the character, conduct, and fortunes of its more dis- 


on the title-page; of the opinions they keld, the works 
they composed, the controversies in which they were 
engaged, the successes or failures with which they met, 
and the influence each appears to have exercised, so far as 
that can be traced, upon the fates of his party, or upon 
the age in which he lived. Mr Hanbury has sought to 
accomplish this object, chiefly by presenting his readers 
with copious extracts from works written and published 
at the time of which his narrative treats, many of which 
are so scarce, that none but such indefatigable collectors 
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and inquirers as Mr H. so much as know of their exist- 


ence. If this render his work less attractive to the more 
general reader, it will vastly enhance its value to the 


careful student of English history, whether Ecclesiastical 
or Civil. Little has hitherto been known of the internal 
history of the somewhat unobtrusive, but, withal, power- 
fully operative body to which this work relates ; and this, 
not from indifference to the influence they have had upon 
the progress of civil and social improvement in England— 
for this no inquirer who makes the slightest pretensions 
to impartiality can overlook—but from the comparative 
deficiency of adequate materials for the formation of a full 
and correct detail of their affairs and fortunes. That 
deficiency is now in a great measure supplied in the work 
before us; at any rate, sufficient materials are now before 
the world to enable every one to form a correct opinion 
of the peculiarities by which the Independents are dis- 
tinguished, and of the circumstances under which they 
have arisen to their present place among the religious 
denominations in this country. We congratulate Mr 
Hanbury on the manner in which he has discharged his 
labour of love and duty, and most cordially with him 
rejoice in his “ having drawn from their long night 
of repose, treasures inestimable, retaining the charms of 
pristine freshneas; relics of mind and conduct in bygone 
ages, and testimonies of superior wisdom, though not 
always,” as he honestly adds, “ of perfect sobriety.” 


The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China. 
By the Rev. A. 8. Thelwall of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


The Celestial Dynasty, assuming opium to be a most 
deleterious drug—destructive of the health and morals of 
its consumers, and, moreover, draining the empire of its 
silver and gold coin—have forbidden its use, under severe 
penalties, and prohibited its cultivation and importation, 
European cupidity,on the one hand, and the fondness of the 
Chinese people for opium,{on the other, set penalties and 
prohibitions at defiance; and a most lucrative new branch 
of trade between India and China is, smuggling in the 
opium now extensively raised in Bengal, in spite of the 
laws and regulations of the empire, and, as Mr Thelwall 
labours to shew, in violation of the laws of morality and 
religion. He makes out a strong case—that is, admitting 
opium to be really the pernicious commodity described, 
and likewise, that severe prohibitions are the best way to 
put down smuggling, or prevent the taste for opium or 
anything else from spreading. Was not as much said 
against tobacco, tea, coffee, nay, even potatoes, on their 
first introduction, as is now said against opium, one of 
the best medicines that is known, though, haply, like 
every other sublunary blessing, liable to excessive abuse. 
If, however, the facts, collected from different and appar- 
ently authentic sources, by which Mr Theiwall supports 
his case, are admitted, we do not see upon what pretext the 
opium trade’ with;China can be defended, independently 
altogether of its being illicit. We should feel compara- 
tively little shame or remorse at our India merchants 
smuggling all innocent and useful commodities into 


China, desired by the people, whatever the Emperor might 


decree about their admission. The boldness and effront- 
ery with which the trade is carried on, in defiance of the 
government, must be exceedingly irritating; but it may 
have thefeffect of teaching them a more liberal policy in 
dealing with their multitudinous subjects. We may now 
fairly anticipate an anti-opium agitation in England, and 
then the truth will be sure to come out. 





Floreston ; or, The New Lord of the Manor 

We would approve this “ Tale of Humanity” for ita 
benevolent purpuse, although it possessed no other merit, 
It is a kind of Radical and philosophical romance; 
although Floreston is not quite our Utopia, a great deal 
too much depending upon the personal character of the 
Lord of the Manor for the time being, and his wife, to 
ensure the continued working of the new System, there is 
very much to love and admire in its details, and mach 
truth and beauty in the faithful painting of the Village 
characters, both in their original and their renewed State, 
One family, that of the old miller, whose daughter the 
ord of Floreston marries, is quite a gem. We ought to 
take a special interest in the manor and its inhabitants, 
as we perceive that many of our most valued contributors 
have lately been paying a visit to the philanthropic Dove. 
dale, and inspecting his farms, schools, concert-rooms, 
&c. We wish we could at present give an ampler account 
of this unique work, which possesses very considerabl: 
literary merit, besides its higher moral purposes. Though 
it is not precisely our Utopia, how happy would England 
be to possess such villages! Here the labourers are paid 
five shillings a-day ; the children are as well instructed, 
docile, and well-conditioned, as those educated in one 
of Mr Owen’s imaginary parallelograms; the aged poor 
are brought home from the Union Bastile, and most ten. 
derly cared for ; there are no paupers—the very name is 
unknown ; no sectaries ; no bad neighbours ; no sporting 
characters or qualified gentlemen, save the rat-catcher. 
The basis of the system is Christianity ; and the reetorof 
the Established Church is the only religious instructor. 
Christianity is held to be the perfection of humanity and 
good manners. There is, in brief, much to commend, 
both in the spirit and management of this tale, of what 
the rural life of England might be, if the great did their 
duty. We give a short specimen of the work, premising 
that it belongs more to the instructive than the enter- 
taining portions :— 


There is, in all parts of the world, some real or ima- 
ginary standard of human improvement, beyond which it 
is deemed unsafe to venture; and in these happy realms 
of Great Britain and Ireland, that standard, that happy 
distinction, is generally allowed to be lodged in the landed 
aristocracy. 

And of the importance attached to the subject of human 
improvement, without which all other improvements are 
valueless, by the most eminent of that class, some idea 
may be formed from the prizes offered by an associated 
body of them, calling themselves ‘ The Agricultural 
Society,” in some very long and dull advertisements 
in the public newspapers, so recently as August, 1838. 
The Right Honourable Earl Spencer (a name not to be 
mentioned without a feeling of respect) was aunounced 
as the chairman, followed by a numerous committee of 
dukes, and other dignified persons. They offered many 
and splendid prizes for the best essays that should be 
written on black caterpillars, sowing-ploughs, the stali- 
Seeding of oxen, weeds, gypsum, smut, and other similar 
branches of patrician study. 

In the mean time, be it remembered, that all these 
great people have extensive estates, in various parts of 
the land, with men upon them, more or less in a state 
of personal, social, and moral degradation ; yet no prizé 
do they offer for any essays on the simplest and best 
means to better their condition, although, in ameliorating 
that condition, they would best consult their own dig- 
nities, secure and render far more valuable their 4 
property, and invest themselves, each in his locality, wit 
that moral strength, which can alone enable them ‘© 
ward off the rude shocks and assaults which the times, 
and their own works, are assuredly preparing for them. 

All their prizes, like the above, have reference to the 
production of fat, and to the making and saving of money ; 
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pat nothing beyond. And though the condition of man 
is daily becoming more and more anomalous, not a farth.- 
ing do they offer in the way of prizes for essays to pro- 
mote his moral or bodily health. Nothing to dispel any 
of his old and dangerous errors ; nothing to dry up tears, 
nor to soothe aching hearts. Maggots, with them, are of 
more importance than men. For them, human comfort 
snd human improvement have already advanced quite 
jar enough; and, indeed, though the lords of the soil 
advance in the natural onward course of events, unless 
they advance as leaders, in one step more they must be 


work in the evening, by a detersive trarm-water ablution, 
they removed those concentrated animal effluvia, which 
are formed into a kind of crust of chilled perspiration 
upon the surface of the epidermis, or outer skin, of the 


- toilsome labourer—an insidious but active poison. 


left behind, which would be a great social calamity: for | 


whatever may be said of the importance of a working, 
a commercial, or manufacturing class, the importance of 
3 refined, wealthy, influential, located, and leisure class is 
still greater. And the objects of this history, and of the 


yarious observations with which it is interspersed, are to | 


supply rational answers to those important questions— 
How can peace and order be placed on the surest founda- 
tion ? How can property be rendered most secure? How 
can the influence of high rank be rendered most exem- 
plary, permanent, and beneficial to all? And how ought 
the leisure of the leisure classes to be spent ? 


Fair Rosamond, an Historical Romance. 

This traditionary Beauty has been the subject of poems, 
tragedies, and paintings innumerable, but for the first time 
ofa romance. The fact is, in the present dearth of themes, 
rather surprising. Fair Rosamond is an improvement 
on the author's “ Royston Gower.’ His handling is 
broader and freer, and he has been more successful in 
interesting the sympathies of his reader, for his frail but 
lovely heroine. By a pardonable license, he has indeed 
saved her honour, at the expense of making Henry II. a 
bigamist. The King is secretly wedded to the daughter 
of the Earl of Clifford, from passionate love, which knew 


| no abatement ; but he afterwards, it seems, married Queen 


Certainly, | 


it must not be a feudal, a priestly, an Egyptian, a lazy | 
leisure ; not a powder-and-shot leisure ; nor a profligate, | 
stall-fed selfish, barbarous, nor destructive leisure: in | 


short, a leisure class neither can nor ought to exist, but 
by an exemplary, refining, and conciliating influence 
over all other classes, 


But it will be said, ** The landed aristecracy do at. | 
tempt to improve the condition of their poor tenants, | 


sometimes!” They do; but to describe their ideas of 
improvement, would be to fill up a page of this book 
very disagreeably and unprofitably, besides appearing 
disrespectful and ungenerous towards a body of persons, 
who, notwithstanding their rank and wealth, are really, 
owing to the bad education of their youth, to the stupi- 
fying flatteries which beset their maturity, to their con- 
stant subjection through life to a variety of tyrannical 
customs, and to all kinds of deteriorating habits and pre- 
judices, very much to be pitied. 

And the penalties for attempting to live, as too many 
of them do, in a state of warfare against all the better 


Eleanor from motives of ambition. The author has, 
moreover, endowed the secluded mistress with every 
feminine grace and attribute of sweetness and tenderness, 
The career of Becket contributes to the interest of a 
story of the school of Ivanhoe, and one which we venture 
to think will be highly popular among young romance 
readers. It contains all the elements of ordinary popu- 
larity. 
The Banished, 


Is the translation of a clever German historical romance, 


| professedly of the school of Scott, The translator thinks 


affections of Humanity, are as well known as any other | 


facts in history, sacred or profane, 
{« -2 
days, the most magnificent of tyrants have had the most 


For in their latter | 


to say upon the subject of vain glory; their own inso- | 


lence having fearfully recoiled upon them, piercing them 
through with bitter and deadly sorrows. It will there- 
fore be more befitting the office of a historian, to pursue 
the narrative ; to leave the reader, as far as may be, to 
draw his own conclusions, and to make such applications 
only as candour shall appear to warrant. 

The improvements which this history was undertaken 
to describe and to suggest, must now be supposed to be 
advancing more rapidly than the history itself. Work 
was now abundant in Floreston. Labour, in fact, had 
become a profession, and a profession not without honour 
and profit. Labourers were now enabled to pay rents; 
and, as payers of rents, were entitled to have, and were 
accommodated with, neat residences. Such were pro- 
vided for them in great variety; small, but replete with 
fonveniences. ‘They were set upon high ground, a good 

ce apart; each surrounded with its little garden, 
and by all that is gay and fragrant; so that, in summer, 
it Was a flowery bower, The eye once habituated to 
imple elegances, the mind takes its tone from. external 
os and for every refined and generous sentiment 
. ta labouring man shall be encouraged to cultivate at 
ishome, abroad he will display ten virtues that have 
grown out of it, 

Personal filthiness soon became horrible, even in con- 
— The labourers washed themselves all over 
abl 'd water, in a morning, (for which, and their evening 
- ullons, every cottage was provided with a convenience 

once simple and effectual,) all the year round, before 
a to their work;—a simple, but invaluable pri- 
‘lege, which the All-bountiful has given us, whereby to 
guard ourselves against that slavishly-dreaded calamity, 
called “ catching a cold,’ And on their return from 





that the waters of the Tweed cannot reflect a more bril- 
liant hue than those of the Danube and the Neckar ; nor 
the hills of Scotland be clothed with a lovelier green than 
the mountains of the Hartz or the Taunus, or the heights 
of the Black Forest ; and that the maidens of Germany 
are as fair as those of “‘ our own romantic land.” No one 
will dispute it; nor yet the author's belief that Germany 
is not less rife in romantic events than other countries, 
and especially, can match the world in civil wars and in- 
testine strifes. The period he has selected, is the struggle 
between Ulerich Duke of Wurtemberg and the Swabian 
League. As in ** Waverley” or “ Old Mortality,” public 
events and characters are subsidiary to the personages of 
fiction, and to the interests of private life. The author 
has been no unprofitable reader of Wallenstein ; and his 
fidelity to the costume and manners of the period deli- 
neated, is scrupulous even to homeliness, The romance 
seems well translated, and is well worthy of wearing an 
English garb. It is edited by Mr Morier, after the new, 
and we venture to think, idle custom of certain fashion- 
able publishers, who fancy that a blazoned or an illu- 
minated title-page is greatly ornamental toa work, 
Argentine 
Is an elegantly written tale, or fictitious autobiography, 
though its materials are neither very original nor peculiarly 
well chosen. The villain is a very black villain ; the 
heroine, the most lovely and gentle of womankind ; the 
father, all the benevolent gentleman ; and the Jesuit, exactly 
like a thousand and one counterparts of Jesuitry. Matters 
proceed much in the ordinary course ; and all ends well. 
Temperance Rhymes. “ Inscribed to the Working 
Men of Manchester, in the hope that they may 
act as another small weight on the right end of 
that lever which is to raise them in the scale of 
humanity.” Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Lon- 
don. 
To the working men of every town and rural district 
in kngland, Ireland, and Scotland, we recommend the 
perusal of this excellent little work. We extract one from 
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sovereigns, of the Norman and Plantagenet line, in their 
character of Dukes of Normandy, with only an inci- 
dental or subsidiary notice of their higher office. The 


or often meagre; and it goes less deeply into Norman 
literature and the state of the arts than we could have 
desired. 
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among the many vivid pictures which it presents of the 
appalling consequences of indulging in the vice of intem- 
perance :— 
Though no blood is on my hand 
There is murder on my soul ; 
And a pale, pale spectre-band 
Round my pillow nightly roll! 
First, there comes my martyred wife, 
With her gentle face of wo, 
As it look’d when, ** Out of life,” 
Faintly sighed she, * I must go ;” 
When so tenderly she told me 
The past was all forgiven ; 
And she pray’d she might behold me 
In the happy homes of heaven! 
Next there comes my little Jane, 
With her wan and shadowy face, 
Whereon the hands of pinching pain 
And want have left their trace ; 
Just so as in her tiny shroud, 
Like a snow-drop, crushed, she lay, 
When sobbing, Neddy cried aloud, 
* Not take poor Jane away.” 
With a sterner look, too, he 
sy his little sister stands— 
(Hin they sent across the sea, 
And he died in distant lands. ) 
*Tis the look he had that day, 
When before the judge he said, 
© Father drinks my wage away— 
Hunger made me steal the bread.” 
Never more comes round to me 
Night with pleasant slumbers blest ; 
Still these phantom shapes I see— 
Still they trouble all my rest. 
a ae * * 
See! they come, they come again! 
Whither, whither shall 1 flee ? 
Flee ? alas! “tis all in vain, 
Till I flee from memory ! 

I. Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, 

IT. John Noakes and Mary Styles, a Poem in 

the Essex Dialect. 

IIT. Grose and Pegge’s Provincial Glossary. 

We have classed these three works together, as 
they have a commoncharacter. Captain Grose’s work is 
well-known. A supplement, by Samuel Pegge, Esq., in 
sume respects a congenial spirit, is now first incorporated 
with the glossary. John Noakes and Mary Styles;” 
or an * Essex’s Calf’s" visit to Triptree Races, is the com- 
position of Charles Black, E-q., of Great Totham Hall, 
Essex, It will be a sealed book to many, thongh the 
dialect presents no great difficulty to those acquainted 
With the spoken language of the eastern coasts, from the 
mouth of the Thames to the mouth of the Dee orthe Spey. 
The poem possesses considerable humour. The dialects 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland are happily illus- 
trated in a large collection of local poems and songs, in- 
termixed with dialogues, the productions of various mo- 
dern provincial bards and ministrels. 

History of the Dukes of Normandy, from the 
Time of Rollo to the Expulsion of King John. 
By Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 

This volume is intended to supply a deficiency in our 
historical literature. It is meant to portray the English 


history, from its narrow limits, is either a mere outline, 


Hints on Horsemanship, to a Nephew and Niece, 
on the Common Sense and Common Errors of 
Common Riding. 

A well-concocted treatise this, by a master of the sub- 
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ject, who is an officer of high rank in the Life Guards - 
but, as he does not choose to give his name, neither shall 
we blazon it, though we consider it a guarantee for the 
practical soundness of the hints and directions, and for 
the judiciousness of the author's 1emaiks on all branches 
of the manége. The single hint we copy out, if , 
homely, may yet prove a useful one. After some exe]. 
lent observations on the humanity, and we shoulg ay 
the intelligence, with which young horses ought to be 
trained, aud enjoining the necessity for abundant fresh 
air abroad, and for ventilation in the stable, it is said 
“ Horses, in grazing, must doubtless swallow mye) 
earth. Those fed in stables, and feediny only on hay and 
oats, will often, if allowed, when out, seize auy oppor. 
tunity to eat earth; or, when first unbridled in the 
stable, will lick every particle of it off their fee: 
or, if theycan get at the wall, will lick the white. 
wash off it. J think all horses should have a lum» 
of rock-salt, and a@ lump of chalk, laid in their 
mangers ; and I very much doubt, whether, with this er. 
ception, they should, in any case, have any medicine 
whatever.” The author considers that the diseases and 
unsoundness of horses are almost always owi:g either to 
too close confinement in ill-ventilated stables, or too much 
work ; and he particularly deprecates the use of all the pa. 
tent horae-medicines, The little book is most elegantly 
printed, and embellished with equestrian groupes, from 
the frieze of the Parthenon among the Elgin marbles. 


Tour through Holland and Belgium, in the Autumn 
of 1838. By William Chambers, 


This Tour contains a great mass of useful and popular 
information, given at first hand, and interspersed with 
many judicious reflectious on the variety of objects whieh 
fell under the traveller's observation, Many of these were 
important, as Mr Chambers made a point of examining 
schools, manufactures, and public institutions, and other 
useful objects, which ordinary tourists too often neglecs. 
The less need be said of tha work, as it has already ap- 
peared in Chambers’ widely circulated Journal ; and is 
cheaply reproduced, as to be easily accessible to the 
People, for whom Chambers’ meritorious cheap editions 
are chiefly intended, 


The Life-Book of a Labourer. 
Clergyman. 


By a Working 


These sketches are the production of the leisure hours 
of an amiable rural priest—albeit a desperate Tory and 
High Churchman, They are varied in their topics and 
interests ; and some of them embody either the real ex- 
petiences of the author, or contain the reminiscences of 
those eminent persons whom the world would not will- 
ingly forget, with whom he and his friends have been con- 
nected. Among the personal sketches are notices of 
Coleridge, Robert Hall, and the late Mrs Fletcher, better 
known as Miss Jewsbury. What an unsentimental 
conclusion is the following to her romantic history -— 

Her marriage excited the most unqualified astonish 
ment of all who knew her. Mr Fletcher, though 
probably a very worthy person, was, in appearanct 
habits, and address, the very last man it was likely M. 
J. J. would have admired. She gave the strongest 
proof of her affection for him by accompanying him @ 
India, whither he was going as Chaplain; and he gave 
—so his friends affirm—the strongest proof of his affece 
tion for her, by marrying within eight months after ber 
deceare. « « » She died very soon after her arr! 
in India; and Mr Fletcher, it is said, never wrote 
her friends to apprise them of their bereavement - + * ° 
It is, unquestionably, a fact, that no letter from Mr 
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ever reached her friends, to apprise them of 
‘ee: and, iu the absence of all intelligence from 
ver demise; and, elelng 
sg authentic source, they, with fond incredulity, per- 
caaded themselves the report was groundicss, At length 
Captain Biden, who took her out to India, returned 
om his second voyage, with the announcement that she 
usd ceased to exist, and that Ae had married again, 

The sketches are dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst, who 
will, probably, see nothing to wonder at in Mr Fletcher 
josing no time in choosing for himself a second helpmate ; 
snd who may, probably, consider as somewhat innocent 
she litle stories, which we regard as amiable and pleas- 
ing, despite certain narrow views and small prejudices of 
their author. 

Spencer's Travels in Circassia, 

We see, with satisfaction, the third edition of a work 
from which we have received much pleasure. These 
travels have the zest and freshness which belonged 
to books of travels two centuries ago; when all was 
govel and delightful in the new lands and new races to 
which home-staying folks were for the first time intro- 
juced. Captain Spencer has improved this edition, espe- 
cially to the politician, by the introduction of a con. 
siderable quantity ofnew matter, and of interesting specu- 
lation upon Russian policy, and the later events in the 
bistory of the patriotic struggle of the brave Circassians, 
for fatherland and national independence. 

Urquhart’s Spirit of the East. 

Asecond edition of this singular book has appeared 
before we have had an opportunity of noticing the first. 
Areview now would be Somewhat tardy and uncalled for. 
We merely notice that, to be ‘* not of the circumcision,” 
or rather not of the Mussulman lineage and faith, the 
mind of Mr Urquhart is more deeply and thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Orientalism than any native of 
Westera Europe who ever appeared befure the public. 
He pushes his admiration to the extreme of bigotry. 
Compared with his beau ideal of an eastern gentleman, 
he wems to regard those of the tight garments, the abrupt 
and unsettied manners, and the round hat, much asa 
saughty English exclus.ve may be supposed to do a 
Yankee trader. He bears testimony to the fidelity of 
Lady Mary Wortley's delineations of Turkish manners, 
and describes Mr Lane’s late admirable work on Egypt, 
‘not only superior to all others, but the only book, in 
a European language, which coriectly represents Eastern 
manners. Hold him to his word; and Mr Lane’s deli- 
neation of Mr Urquhart’s admired institutions, customs, 
usages, elaborate courtesy, and rizid etiquette, do not offer 
much to charm sober-minded Europeans. 

Mrs Hemans’ Poems. 
The admirers of Mrs Hemans’ poetry will be gratified 
learn, that the first complete edition of her works is 
‘suing in monthly volumes, and will be comprehended 
“ex. The first volume is neatly occupied by a memoir 
of the poetess, written by her sister, in the tone and 
meaner Which was to be expected, and perhaps to be 
desired, from the near and tender relationship between 
the authoress and her subject. The work may take its 
Place, fiom neatness and elegance, withany of the late serial 
a of modern popular poets, It is published by 
nym Blackwood, and printed at the Ballantynes’ press. 
form a most desirable addition to the drawing- 

vom bookshelves and the lady’s library. 
The Countess of Blessington’s Reflections and 

Desultory Thoughts. 

A pretty little book for a lady's table, which does 
Credit tv the Countess’s neat and epigrammatic 
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wit, and more honour to her solid jadgment and knowledge 

of life and manners, 

Answers to the objections commonly brought tv 
Vaccination. By John Roberton, lately Senior 
Surgeon in the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, 
&e. 

We should not have considered a treatise of this sort 
called for in our day; but as there seews no termination 
to the reign of ignorance and prejudice, there ought, con- 
sequently, to be none to the efforts of the humane and 
enlightened, in exposing error, and illuminating stupidity. 
The pamphlet contains nothing new to medical men, but, 
nevertheless, much that may be popularly useful. 

A Tour in Connaught, &c., &c. By the Author 

of Sketches in Ireland.” 


It was understood that Mr Cesar Otway—not the author 
of ** Venice Preserved, or a Plot Discovered”—was the 
author of the “Sketches in Ireland.”’ Were Mr Otway 
not so very Orange—or, to speak it more gently, not 
so very Irish in his Protestantism—we should have 
accompanied him on his Ramble in Clonmicnoise, the 
Joyce country, and Achill, with unalloyed pleasure. To 
others, his tendency to discover, if not plots, yet the 
seeds of discorda, stratagems, and spoils, may prove no 
objection; while his lively style and good humour, 
if not good nature, which is a very different quality, may 
recommend him to many as a westward guide or travel- 
ling companion, Mr Otway has the advantage of being 
previously well acquainted with the country which he 
traverses ; and, besives being thoroughly Irish, he is well- 
informed, particularly in the legends, and traditionary, 
and imaginative storiesof his country. Having premised 
that the illustrative wood-engravings are desperately hard 
and timber-toned, we shall stimulate the curiosity of read- 
ers with a few tracy letter-press specimens of a tour in the 
most picturesque part of ireland, by an Irish gentleman, 


WELLINGTON 8 YOUNG DAYS. 

The Boyne flows lazily here amidst sedge and reeds— 
appearing but the dark drain of an immense morati— 
the discharge of the waste watersof the Bog of Alien. A 
sirong position in time of war—Lord Wellington knows 
it well—he hae often had his soldier eye upon it, his pa- 
ternal mansion, Dangan, being not far off to the right, 
near Trim. How different was the young, fun-loving, 
comical, quizzing, gallanting Captain Arthur Weilesley, 
when residing in his shovting-lodge between Summerhill 
ard Dangan, from the stern, cautious, careworn Fabius 
of the Peninsular War; the trifling, provoking, capricious 
sprig of nobility—halt-dreaded, half doated on by the 
women, hated by the men—the dry joker, the practical 
wit, the ne'er-\oewell — despaired of, as good for nothing, 
by hisown family ; from the redoubtable warrior of 
Waterloo—the great prime minister of Eogland—like 
Julius Ceasar, a rove converted into 4 hero. 

THE BEGGARS OF KINNEGAD AND ELSEWHERE. 

Kinnegad is, like most towns in east and west Meath, 
“a lean place amidst fat lands.” What a sleepy spot: 
few up and doing, but the cur dogs and beggars. The 
bugle of the passing coach sends its clangor along the 
quiet street ; it reverberates amongst the mud walls and 
dunghills—the lazy cobbler lifts bis head from his last, 
and scraiches, significantly, beneath his woollen nightcap 
—the tailor lays down his goose, scratches also rumi- 
natingly at the organ of destructiveness, and stares at the 
passing vehicle—the tinker'’s ass brays responsively as 
the guard blowe—the sow rises from her wallowing in 
the green puddle that bubbles and festers before the 
huxter’s door, to grunt in unison—mendicants and cur- 
dogs rush forth and surround us, the one barking, the 
other begging. Oh, why have we not the pencil of « 
Wilkie or an Ostade, a Callot or Della Bella, to picture 
the grouping of a coach changing horses at an Irish vil- 
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lage ? Here I challenge all the mendicant countries in 
Christendom to match me Ireland in the trade, or 
costume, or aptitude for begging. France, Italy—ay, 
even Spain itself must yield the palm, Where, under 
the sun, could you find such eloquence of complaint— 
such versatility of supplication—such aptitude of humour 
—suiting, with felicitous tact, the appeal to the well- 
guessed character of the applicant? Observe, there is 
always a leader of the begging band, who controls the 
rest, and asserts a manifest superiority in striking the 
key-note of supplication, Take, for instance, the queen 
bee, or rather wasp, of the Kinnegad swarm that sur- 
rounded us—what a tall, sturdy, sinewy virago; her 
dark, unquiet eye bespeaking her quick spirit; her 
powerful form the danger of disputing with her; her 
sallow skin and sharp features, that the pabulum of her 
existence was drawn more from whisky than from whole- 
some eatables—alas! for the body, soul, and spirit of 
that being whose existence depends on whisky and 
potatoes! T.ook at her, with her filthy, faltering hand 
fixed now on the coach door, in the attitude of threaten. 
ing requisition, and almost intentionally frightening a 
delicate female within into the reluctant bestowment of 
sixpence. Again, see with what a leer of cunning she 
addresses herself, in flattering guise, to an outside passen- 
ger, and how knowingly she smokes a youth with a 
cigar in his mouth; and, while coaxing him out of a 
penny, which he flung at her head, she played upon the 
puffer—offered to lend him her dudeen—quizzed him for 
his parsimony in attempting to smoke and chew at the 
same time, from the same tobaccy twist—and exhibited 
him off in the truth of his nature, as a Jackanapes. 
Then she moved off to the rear of the coach, and com. 
menced flattering a farming sort of a young man, large, 
rude, and ruddy. ‘* Och, then, is that yourself, Mr Tom ! 
I hope your honour’s heifers sold well last market. 
Maybe it’s yourself that hasn’t the pocketful o’ money 
coming out of Smithfield ?—and long may your father 
and your father’s son reign, for it’s he that’s the good 
warrant to give to the poor. 
ing of poor Judy’s children, light upon him every day he 
gets up; for its he that never passes through Kinnegad 
without throwing me a silver shilling. Do, Master 
Tom, and the heavens be your bed, throw us a half. 
crown now, and we'll divide dacently. Yes, your 
honour, I know you'll be afther putting your hand in 
your pocket, Molly, agra,” turning to another beggar 
woman, “what a sweet smile Master Tom carries! 
Isn’t he as like the dear man his father as if he was spit 
outof his mouth? But why shouldn't he be good, see- 
ing as how he’s the ra/e ould sort, none of your upstart 
jackeens.”” Here a sixpence, thrown at her head, re- 
warded her pains; and immediately she turned to a 
respectable-looking man, with broad-brimmed hat and sad. 
coloured attire, who stood on the other side of the vehicle, 
preparing to mount “Do, your Riverence, throw 
us a tester before you go, and soon and safe may you 
return, for the prayer of the fatherless and widow will 
be ulong wid yees—blessing on his sweet, charitable 
face—wouldn’t you see, Honor,” addressing herself to 
another beggarwoman, with the wink of an eye, ‘ that 
there was a heart within him for the poor?” Here 
Honor interposed—-‘‘ Judy Mulecahey, and bad luck to 
yees, why call the gentleman ‘his Riverence,’ when you 
know no more than my sucking child whether he be 
clargy at all, at all.” “ Yes, but I do know, and for 
why shouldn’t I; dont I see his galigaskins covering so 
tight and nate his comfortable legs—blessings on his 
Riverence every day he rises;’’ and then, in an under 
voice, and turning toa beggarman behind her, “ Jack, 
what matters it to the likes of us, whether he be the right 
sort or no—what consarn is to Judy and the childer, 
whether he be priest, parson, or methody preacher, so as 
I slewder him out of a sixpence. Do, your Riverence, 
do, and the poor widow’s blessing attend ye, throw some- 
thing before yees go amongst us."’ Thus she carried on 


her attacks—praised and joked—prayed and imprecated 
—now a blessing, now a blasphemy; and, when the 
guard sang out “‘all’s right,’ and the coach drove off, 
she heaped curses, for sheer fun sake, upon all those 


My blessing, and the bless- | knew that if he invoked the terrible curses of the Lach 


_ and what to say upon the occasion. 
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whom, for herself and fellows, she failed to put under 
contribution—and then for the whisky shop, to dis. 
solve, with all rapidity, the proceeds of her morning's 
occupation, 
PHAURICK NA MULLAUN, 
There is a man living in Joyce Country, who, from the 
number of bullocks in his possession, is named Phaurick 
na Mullaun. This man, though pasturing his flocks and 
herds on many a hill, is perfectly illiterate, aid Speaks 
no language but the Irish ; he is of ungovernable passions 
and has never yet spared any means, pecuniary, physical, 
or, it may be said, brutal, to attain che gratification of },., 
desires. When attempts at seduction or abduction bay. 
failed, he has arrived at his end by means the most ab. 
horrent, J.iving in the fastnesses of this district, hig 
establishment is like that of a Turcoman Aga, and hi, 
bawn or farm-yard is surrounded by cabins which hy» 
has found necessary to erect for his numerous females. 
who thus being kept in separate lodges, are, in soms 
measure, but not altogether, kept from cabals, feuds, and 
fightings. Scarcely a month elapses but the magistrates 
of the adjoining petty sessions have their time occupied 
by complaints laid by the respective women of this harem 
against theirlord and against their frail sisterhood. For 
this strong man—strong in his position, strong in the 
powerful faction to which he belongs, makes no difficulty 
in divorcing one wife to marry another, and is in fact as 
great a polygamist asany Moslem, A few years ago this 
man was accused of some nefarious deed, and on this 
occasion most characteristically chose not to clear himself 
by legal trial, but by resorting to the wild justice of 
Cassey’s sword. He would turn the Lach na Fecheen,* 
to prove his innocence. Accordingly on an appointed 
day he resorted to the spot, attended by a man whose 
business it was to act as a sort of priest at this wild rite, 
and shew the adventurer how he was to turn the stone, 
Now so it was that 
Phanrick na Mullaun’s courage, when it came to the 
sticking point, altogether failed ; for he felt his guilt, and 


na Fecheen, something horrible would await him; 80 he 
proposed to his companion to act as proxy for him, and 
offered him half-a-crown for the job. It would appear 
that this substitution was not unusual, for the man rea- 
dily undertook, for the promised payment, to repeat the 
necessary prayers, invoke the awful imprecations, and 
turn the stone in the name of Satan. Accordingly the 
whole was gone through, and no immediate mischief 
ensued—the proxy’s neck was not twisted awry—hisface 
was not turned round to his back—there he stood de- 
manding the promised hire ; which Phaurick, base man, 
refused to pay, and would have put the whole thing off as 
a joke ; but this did not satisfy the proxy ; a scuffle en- 
sued, a fierce wrestle came on, and though Phaurick na 
Mullaun was stout, yet the wild Joyce was stouter, and, 
besides, Phaurick had on a neckcloth, inside which his 
antagonist fastened his left hand, and with his four 
knuckles squeezed upon his windpipe, got him under, 
and there he choking lay, his back on the Lach ns 
Fecheen, To save his life then, Phaurick promised, with 
an oath, the repayment of the hire, and, on being !¢t 
loose, they both adjourned to a neighbouring public- 
house, and it was agreed that the half-crown should be 
spent on whisky: a quart of which, when produced, 
Joyce took up, applied to his mouth, and attempted 
swallow at a draught, and in the act he suddenly dropped 
dead. There is no doubt but that the spasm of the ¢p'- 
glottis, or trap-door of the wind-pipe, was the cause of the 
tellow’s death ; but all the people round attributed it t0 
his being proxy for Phaurick ; in confirmation of which 
Phaurick made off into the mountains, and a coroners 
inquest was summoned. My friend, who as & medical 
practiticner residing in the vicinity was called in pre 
fessionally on the extraordinary inquest, says that the 
scene was most imposing. ‘The body exposed to view ** 
a short distance from the fatal stone—the smiling lake 
beneath the surrounding mountains, reposing in all the 

* Query, Clach, or Stone. This Stone is a wild ordeal. 





still sumetimes tried by the common peop oi 
similar to the Black Stones of Icolmkil,—£. 7. 4% 
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ful varieties of light and shade—the occasional 
one of the wild mountain women—lqud voices, at 
af the leaders of the rival clans, as they passed 
inflicting judgments on this fatal occasion ; all this 
S aaiaalenel to fasten on the memory, and there leave 
vivid impression of the Lach na Fecheen. 


AN IRISH SMUGGLER. 
A man who was known to have a large mountain farm 
extensive homestead in these hills was observed 


- ide into the town of B , and he 


rery frequently tor 
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never made his appearance without a woman, supposed | 


to be his wife, jogging steadily and uprightly on a 
pillion behind him. He was tall and gaunt in look— 
sHE large and rotund, and encumbered, as is the mode of 
gil country wives, with a multitude of petticoats; they 
always rode into the yard of a man who kept a public- 


house, and before they alighted oif their horse, the gate | 


was carefully shut. It was known, moreover, that this 
publican acted as factor for this farmer in the sale of his 
butter; and so, for a length of time, things went on ina 
quiet and easy Way, until one day it so happened (as, in- 
deed, it is very common for idleis in a very idle country 
town to stand making remarks on the people as they 
come by) that the gauger, the innkeeper, and a squireen 
were lounging away their day, when the farmer slowly 
paced by, with his everlasting wife behind him. ‘ Well,” 
says the squireen, “of all the women I ever saw bumping 
ona pillion, that lump of a woman sits the awkwardest; 
she don’t sit like a nathural born crathur at all; and do 
you see how modest she is, what with her flapped down 
beaver hat, and all the frills and fallals about her, not an 
inch of her sweet face is to be seen no more than an 
owl from out the ivy. I have agreat mind to run up 





alongside of her and give her a pinch in the toe, to make | 


old buckram look about her for once.”’—“*O let her 
alone,” says the innkeeper; ‘‘ they’re a dacent couple from 
Joyce country, I'll be bound, what makes her sit so 
stiff, is all the eggs she is bringin’ in to Mrs O'Mealy, 
who factors the butter for them,”” There was, while he 
said this, & cunning leer about the innkeeper’s mouth, as 
much as to denote that there was, to his knowledge, how- 
ever he came by it, something mysterious about this said 
couple; this was not lost on the subtie gauger, and he 
thought it no harm just to try more abuut the matter; 
and so he says in a tiolicsome way—‘* Why then, for 
cur'osity sake, 1 will just run up tu them and give the 
mistress a pinch—somewhere—she won't notice me at 
alin the crowd, and maybe then shell look up, and 
we'll see her own purty tace.” Accordingly, no sooner 
faidthan dune—he ran over to where the farmer was 
getting on slowly through the market crowd ; and, on the 
side of the pillion to which the woman’s back was turned, 
attempted to give a sly pinch ; but he might as well have 
pinched a pitcher 3 nor did the woman even lift up her 
bead, or ask who is it that’s hurting me, This emovold- 
ened him to give another knock with his knuckles 3 and 
this assault he found not opposed, as it should be, by petti- 
coats and flesh, but by, what he felt to be, petticoats and 
melal. ‘Luis is queer, thought the gauger—he now was 
wore bold ; and, with the butt-end of his walking-stick, 
be hit what was so hard a bang which sounded as if he 
had struck a tin pot. “stop here, houest man,” cried the 
geuger, “ let ny wife alone, will you, before the people,” 
ued the farmer, ** Not till 1 see what this honest woman 
"made of,” roared the gauger. So he pulled, and the 
farmer dug his heels into his colt to get on, but all would 
hot do—in the strnuugle down came the wife into the 
Kreet; and as she fell on the pavement, the whole street 
rang with the squash, and in a moment there is a gurgling 
*# from a burst barrel, and a strong smelling water comes 
flowing all about—and flat poor Norah lies, there being 
*" irruption of all her intestines, which flowed down the 
futteras like potteen whisky as eggs are like eggs. 
The fact was, that our friend trom the land of Joyce 
g% made, by some tinker, a tin vessel, with head 
and Lody the shape of a woman, and dressed it out asa 
Proper country dame—in this way he carried his DARLIN T 
him, and made much of her. 


“ Big Jack Joyce !""—.what a small man compared with 
¥O. LXVILOVOL. Vs, 
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the stature assigned by imagination, Mr Cwxsar Otway has 
made of him! It isever thus: a frisky young pig becomes 
an ugly sow; a frolicsome kitten a demure, selfish 
mouser ; a lovely young woman a roll-about matron ora 
withered hag; and a Big Jack Joyce the man here de- 
scribed. 


I got nearly opposite a building, about two hundred 
yards from the road, which seemed but newly erected; 
a coarse, raW, ugly, unfinished edifice, that had, amongst 
other marks denoting it to be a public-house, a rude, un. 
cushioned jaunting-car, resting on its shafts beside the 
door, 

Considering this a rather curious place for a public- 
house, I asked whose it was, and was told it belonged to 
* Mr Big Jack Joyce.” 

“Why I[ thought, says I, he lived at Leenane ; at 
Jeast so he did when I passed through the country some 
years ago,” 

“ °Tis true for you, your honour, he did live ther ; 
but attorney K put him out of it last winter, and 
here he is now, and he keeps a public-house, as he always 
did, and, as I suppose, always will do.” 

I was determined to go and renew my acquaintance 
with my big friend, whom twelve years ago I found in 
all his might and glory as “ mine host’? at the head of 
the Killery—so I drove up to Jack’s door, and inquired 
for Mr Joyce, and was answered by a very tall young 
woman, not uncomely, who informed me that Mr Joyce 
Was Within, but that, as he had been out all night after 
cattle on the hills, he was on the bed asleep; but his 
daughter (for such she was) said, that if I desired it she 
would call him. I certainly did not like to go away 
without seeing Big Jack. So he was called up; and as 
he came, loose, unclean, and frowzy, certainly my giant 
did not appear to advantage; for, somehow or other, I 
had let my imagination play the rogue with my judg- 
ment, and magnify my retrospect with regard to this 
man. 

The first time I saw him, (as I say,) about twelve 
years ago, he made his appearance just as I drove up to 
his door, bouncing over the wall that divided the potato 
garden trom the front of his house; and, I think, a finer 
specimen of a strong man, tall and yet well-proportioned, 
I could not conceive. Such do not look as tall as they 
really are. The great bullet-head, covered with crisp 
curls,the short, bull neck, the broad, square shoulders, the 
massive chest, all open and hirsute, the comparatively 
sinall sinewy loins, and pillar-like limbs, all bone and 





| muscle—Milo ot Crotona might have shaken hands with 








him as a brother, and the gifted sculptor of the Farnese 
Hercules might have selected Jack as his lay figure, Such 
was my beau ideal of Mi Joyce, trom what | reco) lected 
of him since my former visit. But now, though Lacknow- 
ledyed the identity, yet, certainly, the man was greatly 
changed—but still, though [ am sure my fancy had been 
playing tricks—he yet was tall, stout, and able; but I am 
sure | know fifty English and Irish men just as large. 
Having called fur sowe liquor—reader, I hope you will 
believe me, not todrink, but Just to put mine host in good 
humour—Jack and I got into chat, and to be sure he 
was full of the hard usage of the attorney who had put 
him out of Leenane; but he said he had got where he 
was a large and good farm, and all he wished was to see 
the head landlord, the provost of Trinity College, who 
was cheated entirely, entirely, by his middlemen, such as 
attorney K and others; but if he could but once 
get asight of his Great Reverence, he would shew him 
how acres, and hundreds of acres, are kept from him. 
Upon acquainting him that I had the bonour of an in- 
timate acquaintance with the greatest of all possible men, 
EXCEPT LouD. LEITRIM, you May suppose he was 
mighty civil; and taking advantage of that desire to 
please, I endeavoured to get from him an account of his 
family, but he really could not tell anything about 
them ; he seemed to think that size was not so much the 
characteristic of the tribe or name as of his own immedi- 
ate family ; and to shew me that he had not been the means 
of any degeneracy, he whistled to his son who was in a 
distant field, who came at the call, and —, taller 
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478 LITERARY 
and more comely strippling, of about twenty years of 
age, I have not seen. He was at least six feet four inches 
in height, and, I am sure, if fed’on animal food, as an 
English farmer’s son would be, he would prove a grand 
specimen of the human race. I left big Jack and his big 
family, receiving from them a thousand thanks for pro- 
mising to introduce him to the notice of the new provost. 
On my road towards Leenane, I met some persons 
with whom I entered into conversation about the neigh- 
bourhood, and about Jack Joyce. I found that he was 
not a favourite, that he was too apt to resort to his 
strength to settle disputes, when the fist he threw into the 





balance made the scale descend in his own favour. In. | 
deed, he acknowledged to me, on my former visit, that, as | 
a justice of the peace was a great way off, he used to | 
settle differences amongst the neighbours, by taking the | 


parties at variance by the nape of the neck, and battering 
their heads together, until they consented to shake hands 


and drink a pintof potteen together, which, of course, it | 


was Jack’s office to turnish for a consideration. 

Before I go farther, | may as well tell all I know 
about this tribe of Joyces, that have given their name to 
this part of Connaught, 

They were a troop or band that came over from Wales 
or the West of England, under the command of Berming- 
ham of Athenry, in the reign of Edward |.: their name 
was Joyes or Jorse, and they were said to be descended 
from ancient British princes. Transplantation improved 
them in stature, for certainly the Welsh are not a tall 
race. This people not only settled in these western high 


lands, so very like those in Wales, but they became im. | 


portant in Galway town, and formed one of the thirteen 
tribes of that ancient and extraordinary corporation—the 
merry Joyces!!! For all tribes had their sobriquets, and 
perhaps a Biake is positive, and a D’Arcy stout, (quere, 
fire-eating duellists,) and a Martin litigious; and so on 
respecting each characteristic whereby they were former- 
ly designated. Only this [ think I have heard said, that 


however a Martin loved litiyation in the good town of | 


Galway, he allows no writs or issues of law to extend 
beyoud his gateway at Oughteraid, just twenty miles 
from his mansion-house. 

Of the Joyces many were mayors and bailiffs of the 
capital of Counaught, and not only the men bustied and 
battled away against the rough-tiding rogues, the 
O' Maddens and the terocious* O'Flaherties, but even the 
women were sometimes of /ig note; amongst others I 
nay mention Margaret, the daughter of John Joyce, 
Who one day going down to wash her household clothes 
in the broad transparent stream that runs out of Lough 
Conib, and as she stood in the current, as did the 
daughters of Grecian kings in the time of Ulysses, who 
should come by but Den Domingo De Rona, a Biscayan 
merchant of great wealth and note, who had arrived at 
Galway with a carrack of Benecarlo wine, which was 
much in demand tor doctoring the claret the Galway 
merchants Wele so famous tor Concociing 

Now, as tair Maryaret beetled away in the stream, 
and «as, with ruddy legs and untrammelled toes, (48 
straight and fair as her fingers, nut a corn or bumion 
on one of theim,) she trampied the linen, the Don was 
captivated with the maid; he made love as Spaniards 
do; produced provts of hi- pedigree, and his cash, and in 
due time they were married, and proceeded to Corunna ; 
but not long atter he died, (as old cavaliers are apt to du 
who marry late,) and Douna De Rona came home a 
sparkling and wealthy widow, aud by and by her hana 
was solicited by Oliver Oge French, one of the heads of 


that tribe, and in due time they were married, and after | 


the marriage he became mayor and one of the greatest 
merchants of the city. He traded much to foreign ports; 
and as it was no shame to smuggle in those days, and as 
the good town of Galway never was allowed to be lighted 
by night, in order that smuggling might go on and pros- 
per, so Oliver Oge Was Otten on the sea, shewing a good 


ee ee ee eee ex — ———— 





* As» part of the litany of the Galwayians, it was piously 
inscribed on the town wall—* From the ferocious O’Fla- 
herties, good Lord, deliver us,” 
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example of enterprise and free trade—exportin 
and importing brandy and wine, e Weel 
In the meanwhile the Donna was not idle. she was 
the greatest improverin the west: she had particular! 
passion for building bridges. She might have ant a 
good a pontifex as Pope Joan, and heaven’, blessing me 
on her for her good works; for one day as she was Ae 
perintending her masons, an eagle came soaring from, t 7 
ocean, and balancing itself with poised Wing just over the 
dame, it dropped at her feet a ring formed of g bingle 
stone, so strange and outlandish in its make and form 
but yet so beautiful and so [precious, that, though the 
most skilful lapidaries admired it, and would have given 
any price for it, none could say of what kind it was, oy 
of what country or age was the workmanship ; it has 
been kept in the family since. I wish I could tell the 
reader which of the Joyces now owns this precious relic. 
All [ can say is, that it is not on the finger of big Jack, 
or his wife. But indeed the Joyces seem to have been g 
favoured race; it is a favour that they should be ramed 
and known as merry; for he who has “ a merry heart 
hath a continual feast.’’ J assume it to be a favour also 
that they were under the especial patronage of eagles, 
One of the family in the religious and valorous times, 
when men went to fight tor the love of Christ against the 
Saracens, a fine, tall, stalwart tellow, a fair specimen of 
a Joyce, had gone to the wars of the Holy Land, and 
there he was taken prisoner by the Paynim, and there 
the dark, gazelle eye of an Arab maid fell on him, and 
she loved his blue eye and MERRY countenance, which 
even captivity could not sadden, aud also his large pro. 
portions, and she set him free, and followed her Irsh 
cavalier through Egypt, Barbary, and into Spain; and 
there they were wandering as pilgrims in sordid state 
and apparel, just favoured with food and lodging, because 
returning from Palestine, wheu the guardian eagle of the 
family, as they were winning their weary way over the 
Sierra Morena, came fluttering over his head, and gave 
such sigus as led him along a certain path until be 
re ched a spot where a Moorish king had de, osited, after 
a defeat, all his treasures. How the stout Joyce con- 
trived to appropriate and make his own these heaps of 
gold, history dves not inform. All it -ays 19, that be 


cane ([ hope not unaccompanied by his Arabian true 


love) 10 Galway, there lived and died, and shewed his 


| gratitude to God, and his love to his country, by builéiog 


churches and strengthening the town wall, 

I must conclude my remarks on the Joyces by ob- 
serving, that Mr Hardiman, in his excellent “ History 
of Galway,” says that he has heard and witnessed many 
instances of the size and strength of the Joyces. “I 
saw,’ says he, * an elderly man of that name of uncom 
mon stature and strength, who, (as I was informed,) 
when in his youth, elevated by the na/sive, never was 
satisfied until he had dreve every man out of the fair 
green; those who knew his humour, and also his sirengt, 
generally retired beyond « certain small bridge; when his 
Caprice Was satisfied by submission, he permitted them 
retire quietly ; resistance would not only have been ase- 
less but almost certain destruction, for nineteen 18 
twenty were of that name and ail related; when | saw 
him he was the remains of a noble figure, remarkably 
geutie and kind to every one, and heard, with great 1@& 
yiet, the pranks of his youth mentioned.” So much for 
the Joyces; yet still I say, that I do not consider that 
(take them now #8 4 tribeor race) they are superior 1® 
strength or stature to the well-ted mountaineers, wh 


are not pressed on for the means of subsistence, in 





nemara, Clare, Tipperary, or Kerry. I have @ rang 
farm in Tipperary, and I will engage (leaviog 
Joyce and his son out of the question) to produce 1 
men off that farm as tall and well-proportioned 44 thow 
of any district of the same extent and population 
Joyce's country. 

These random specimens will, we venture to think. 
more than establish all we have said in commendatios 
of this sprightly volume, which ought to form the - 
ling companion of every one who lands in Ireland in 


present summer, 
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seif-Culture. By Dr Channing of Boston. 


This introductory discourse to the Franklin Lectures 
of last year, is among its} author’s most choice perform- 
soces ; if, rather, in importance of subject, truth, and 
deration of spirit, it does not surpass them all. Itis a 
small pamphlet, published by Fox of Paternoster Row, 
st not au exorbitant rate, though it ought to be, for the 
purpose of diffusion, and will be, far cheaper. From so 
slender 3 brochure—slender in bulk, though weighty in 
matter—it were needless to extract much ; but, to incite 
che class to whom it is addressed to a full perusal, we will 


quote a few passages :-— 

I have expressed my strong interest in the mass of the 
le; and this is founded, not on their usefulness to 

the community, so much as on what they are in them. 
selves. Their condition is indeed obscure ; but their im-~ 
ance is not on this account a whit the less, The mul- 
titude of men cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
distinguished ; for the very idea of distinction is, that a 
man stands out from the multitude. They make little 
poise, and draw little notice in their narrow spheres of 
action; but still they have their full proportion of per- 
sonal worth, and even of greatness, Indeed every man, 
in every condition, is great: it is only our own diseased 
sight which makes him little, A man is great as a man, 
hehe where or what he may. The grandeur of his na- 
ture turns to insignificance all outward distinctions. His 
powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, of knowing 
Ged, of perceiving the beautiful, of acting on his own 
mind, on outward nature, and on his fellow-creatures, 
these are glorious prerogatives, Through the vulgar 
error of undervaluing what is common, We are apt in- 
deed to pass these by as of little worth. But as in the 
outward creation, so in the soul, the common is the most 
precious. Science and art may invent splendid modes of 
illuminating the apartments of the opulent; but these 
are all poov and worthless, compared with the common 
light which the sun sends into all our windows, which 
be pours freely, impartially, over hill and valley, which 
kindles daily the eastern and western sky; and so the 
common lights of reason, and conscience, and love, are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare endowments which 
ave celebrity toa few. Let us not disparage that nature 
which is common to all men; for no thought can mea- 
sure its grandeur, It is the image of God, the image 
even Of his infinity; for no limits can be set to its un- 
folding. He who possesses the divine powers of the soul 
sa great being, be his place what it may. . .* 
The truly great are to be found everywhere ; nor is it 
‘ary to say in what condition they spring up most plen- 
tifully, Real greatness has nothing to do with a man’s 
sphere, It does not lie in the magnitude of his outward 
agency, in the extent of the effects which he produces. 
The greatest’ men may do comparatively little abroad. 
Perhaps the greatest in our city at this moment are buried 
mobscurity. Grandeur of character lies wholly in force 
“roul—that is, in the force of thought, moral principle, 
and love; and this may be found in the humblest condi- 
von of life. A man brought up to an obscure trade, and 
need in by the wants of a growing family, may, in 
‘Barrow sphere, perceive more clearly, discriminate 
tehe keenly, weigh evidence more wisely, seize on the 
means more decisively, and have more presence of 
— in difficulty, than another who has accumulated 
Mores of knowledge by laborious study; and he 
more of intellectual greatness. Many a man, who 
fone but a few miles from home, understands human 
sature betier, detects motives and weighs character more 
“'ciously, than another who has travelled over the 
ios oe and made a name by his reports of differ. 
‘ries. It is force of thought which measures in- 

moral and so it is force of principle which measures 
Shae highest of human endowments, 
Gun atest manifestation of the Divinity. The great. 
's he who chooses the Right with invincible re- 

and wi ~ lle resists the sorest temptations from within 
t; who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; 
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who is calmest in storms, and most fearless under menace 
and frowns; whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering. And is this a greatness which is 
apt to makea show, or which is mast likely to abound 
in conspicuous station? The solemn conflicts of reasun 
with passion ; the victories of moral and religious prin- 
ciple over urgent and almost irresistible solicitations to 
self-indulgence; the hardest sacrifice of duty, those of 
deep-seated affection and of the heart's fondest hopes ; the 
consolations, hopes, joys, and peace of disappointed, per- 
secuted, scorned, deserted virtue—these are of course un- 
seen : so that the true greatness of human life is almost 
wholly out of sight. Perhaps in our presence, the most 
heroic deed on earth is done in some silent spirit, the lof- 
tiest purpose cherished, the most generous sacrifice made, 
and we do not suspect it. 


Self-culture, the proper subject of the discourse, inter- 
venes, in ita different phases of moral, religious, and 
intellectual ; and also in its minute and subordinate 
relations and developements, in the cultivation of taste, 
in the perception of the beautiful, and the acquisition of 
accomplishments. Literature is especially commended 
as at once a means and an end in self-culture. 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds ; and those invaluable means of com- 
munication are in the reach of all. In the best books, 
great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
books! They are the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levellers. They give to all who will faith- 
fully use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race, No matter how poor I 
am ; no matter though the prosperous of my own time 
will not enter my obscure dwelling ; if the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof; if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Para- 
dise ; and Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of ima- 
gination and the workings of the human heart; and 
Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom—I 
shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, 
and [ may become a cultivated man, though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the place where I 
live. 

Among leseer but most important subjects, the following 
is insisted on—and, although we have somehow conceived 
an utter horror of the orationing propensities and tastes 
of our transatlantic friends, we recognise the facility of 
correct and graceful speech to the labouring classes, as @ 
talent which deserves all the commendation which the 
sagacity of Channing accords it. 


There is another power, which each man should culti- 
vate according to his ability, but which is very much 
neglected in the mass of the people, and that is the power of 
utterance, A map was not made to shut up his mind in 
itself; but to give it voice, and to exchange it for other 
minds. Speech is one of our grand distinctions from the 
brute. Our power over others lies not so much in the 
amount of thought within us as in the power of bringing 
it out, A man of more than ordinary intellectual vigour 
may, for want of expression, be a cipher, without sgni- 
ficance, in society. And not only does a man influence 
others, but he greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We un- 
derstand ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by 
the very effort to make them clear to another, Our social 
rank, too, depends a good deal on our power of utterance, 
The principal distinction between what are called gentle- 
men and the vulgar, lies in this, that the latter are awk. 
ward in manners, and are essentially wanting in pro- 
priety, clearness, grace, and force of utterance. A man 
who cannot open his lips without breaking a rule of gram- 
mar, without shewing in his dialect or brogue, or un- 
couth tones, his want of cultivation; or without darken- 
ing his meaning by a confused, unskilful mode of com- 
munication, cannot take the place to which, perhaps, his 
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native good sense entitles him. To have intercourse with 
respectable people, we must speak their language. 


What follows is in a higher strain, though perfectly 
in harmony with the more minute exhortations :— 


The common notion has been, that the mass of the 
people need no other culture than is necessary to fit them 
for their various trades ; and though this error is passing 
away, it is far from being exploded, But the ground of 
a man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. 
His powers are to be unfolded on account of their inherent 
dignity, not their outward direction, He is to be edn- 
cated because he is a man, not because he is to make 
shoes, nails, or pins. A trade is plainly not the great end 
of his being, for his mind cannot be shut up in it; his 
force of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He has fa- 
culties to which it gives no action, and deep wants it 
cannot answer. Poems, and systems of theology and 
philosophy, which have made some noise in the world, 
have been wrought at the work-bench, and amidst the 
toils of the field. How often, when the arms are mecha- 
nically plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie or 
day dreams, escape to the ends of theearth! Howoften 
does the pious heart of woman mingle the greatest of all 
thoughts, that of God, with household drudgery! Un- 
doubtedly a man is to perfect himself in his trade ; for by 
it he is to earn his bread and to serve the community. 
But bread or subsistence iz not his highest good; for if 
it were, his lot would be harder than that of the inferior 
animals, for whom nature spreads a table, and weaves a 
wardrobe, without a care of their own. Nor was he 
made chiefly to minister to the wants of the community, 
A rational, moral being cannot, without infinite wrong, 
be converted into a mere instrument of others’ gratifica- 
tion. He is necessarily an end, not a means. A mind, 
in which are sown the seeds of wisdoin, disinterestedness, 
firmuess of purpose, and piety, is worth more than all 
the outward material interests of a world. It exists for 
itself, for its own perfection, and must not be enslaved to 
its own or others’ animal wants. You tell me that a 
liberal culture is needed for men who are to fill high sta- 
tions, but not for such as are doomed to vulgar labour, 
T answer, that Man is a greater name than President 
or King. 

In reply to the oft-repeated fallacy, that mental culti- 
vation renders men unfit, or inapt for labour—unfit, in 


short, for duty—we find this spirited refutation :— 


You think that a man without culture will do all the 
better what you call the drudgery of life. Gothen tothe 
southern plantation. There the slave is brought up to 
be a mere drudge, He is robbed of the rights of a man; 
his whole spiritual nature is starved that he may work, 
and do nothing but work : and in that slovenly agricul- 
ture, in that worn-out soil, in the rude state of the me- 
chanic arts, you may find a comment on your doctrine, 
that by degrading men you make them more productive 
labourers, 

But it is said that any considerable education lifts men 
above their work, makes them look with disgust on their 
trades as mean and low, makes drudgery intolerable. I 
reply, that a man becomes interested in labour, just in 
proportion as the mind works with the hands, An en- 
lightened farmer, who understands agricultural chemis- 
try, the laws of vegetation, the structure of plants, the 
properties of manures, the influences of climate, who looks 
intelligently on his work, and brings his knowledge to 
bear on exigencies, is a much move cheerful as well as 
more dignified labourer than the peasant, whose mind is 
akin to the clod on which he treads, and whose whole 
life is the same dull, unthinking, unimproving toil. But 
this is not all, Why is it, I ask, that we call manual 
labour low, that we associate with it the idea of mean- 
ness, and think that an intelligent people must scorn it ? 
The great reason is, that, in most countries, so few intel- 
ligent people have been engaged in it. Once let cultivated 
men plough, and dig, and follow the commonest la- 
bours, and ploughing, digging, and trades will cease to be 
mean. It is the man who determines the dignity of the 


occupation, not the occupation which measures the dig- 


[ nity of theman. Physicians and surgeons perform o 
ations less cleanly than fall to the lot of most mechan; 4 
I have seen a distinguished chemist covered with ann 
like a labourer, Still these men were not degrades 
Their intelligence gave dignity to their work ; and 00 our 
labourers, once educated, will give dignity to their toils 
Let me add, that I see little difference, in point of dignity 
between the various vocations of men. When | ae 6 
clerk, spending his days in adding figures, perhans merely 
copying, or a teller of a bank’counting money, ara oon 
chant selling shoes and hides, I cannot see in these eo. 
pations greater respectableness than in making leather 
shoes, or furniture, Ido not see in them greater intel. 
lectual activity than in several trades, A man in the 
field seems to have more chances of improvement in hj, 
work than a man behind the counter, or a man driving 
the quill. It is the sign of a narrow mind to imagine, 
as many seem to do, that there is a repugnance betweey 
the plain, coarse exterior of a labourer and menta} en), 
ture, especially the more refining culture. The labourer, 
under his dust and sweat, carries the grand elements of 
humanity, and he may put forth its highest powers, I doubt 
not there is as genuine enthusiasm in the contemplaiion 
of nature, and in the perusal of works of genius, under 
homespun garb as under finery. We have heard of a dis 
tinguished author, who never wrote so well as when be 
was full dressed for company. But profound thought 
and poetical inspiration have most generally visited men 
when, from narrow circumstances or negligent habits, 
the rent coat and shaggy face have made them quite unfit 
for polished saloons. A man may see truth, and may be 
thrilled with beauty, in one costume or dwelling as well 
as another; and he should respect himself the more for 
the hardships under which his intellectual force has been 
developed. 

Surely these extracts will induce many of our country. 
men to obtain possession of this pregnant discourse, Dr 
Channing may not be the very best, because not the most 
practical of popular teachers; but this is unquestionably 
the very best of his popular moral preachings to the 


people. 


Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland, with an 
Outline of the Legal History of Ireland, Chro. 
nological Tables, &c., &c. By Constantine B. 
Smyth of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A work this which can only have value to the profes- 
sion, and to a few Irish gentlemen ; but one which does 
much credit to the research and industry of the author, 
and which may be presumed to form excellent training- 
exercise for a young lawyer. We give but one of its 
facts. The salary of the Irish Chancellor is £10,000 
a-year! Qne is not surprised at the “ ruffling of the 
Volscians” at the bare idea of this office being bestowed 
upon one of the learned members fur our city, namely— 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 


Travels and Adventures in South Australia; with 
a Particular Description of the Town of Ade- 
laide and Kangaroo Island, &c., &c. By W.H. 
Leigh, Esq. 

This fresh account of the Land of Promise is more 
deplorable than any we have yet seen. The author ~ 
the surgeon of one of the Australian Company's ships 
He states that he “left England warped by no party, 
biased by no prejudices,” and that it has been his endes- 
vour to givea plain and simple narrative of facts His 
style or cast of thought is somewhat flighty ; and eae 
not sufficiently discriminate between the unavoids 
hardships attending every new colony, and its ultimate 
chances of prosperity; but bis volume is, we are ' 
far more trustworthy than many of the sanguine, if 9 
wilfully delusive statements of some other of the Com- 





pany's servants. Persons intending to emigrate 
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weed everything, and Mr Leigh’s book among the rest; 
set we have already so fully fulfilled honest and ne- 
veesary duty in warning South Australian emigrants, that 
- jo not consider it worth while to return to the charge, 


and therefore forbear quoting Mr Leigh’s adventures and 


jences. 
va Rhymes for the Nursery. 
This is a very pretty book, very pretty, simple verses ; 
very peat and nicely designed illustrative wood engravings. 
Everything is pleasing to the eye, and to the ear nothing 


POLITICAL 
PARLIAMENT. 

Those who expected that the Ministry, on their rein- 
stalment in office, would adopt the principles of Pro- 
gressive Reform, have been signally disappointed, as we 
anticipated in Jast Register. The country is likely to 
obtain no beneficial measure except the Penny Postage; 
and this has been extorted from Ministers by the per- 
wrering and skilful agitation of its supporters. Tie 
Whigs have become more than ever the mere tools of the 
Tories; not venturing even to bring forward measures 
which are disagreeable to the Opposition, and carrying 
through for them measures which would hardly be pro- 
posed to Parliament were the situation of parties re- 
versed. What must be sufficiently provoking, the Tories 
boast openly that they have the real influence of Govern- 
ment. Ata Tory dinner, in Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 
Sir Robert Peel said—‘ I know that political power 
and influence over the State are not the exclusive ap- 
pendages of oflice'at present; and I cannot but feel that, 
bicked by your kindness, aided by the powerful talents 
of those joined with me, and supported by the voice ot 
the public, J cannot but feel, I cannot conceal from my- 
self and from you, that though not in office, we nightly, 
and night after night, exercise that power, and make use 
of that influence. You may depend upon it, that we 
will persevere in the steady upholding of the prerogiative 
of the Monarchy—in the maintenance of the just rights 
of the Established Church—and in resisting all concession 
to popular feelings, and popular clamour unduly excited, 
which would have for their effect to change the character 
of the ancient institutions of the country, and convert 
our limited monarchy into a wild and ungovernable 
Democracy.” The Ministry, of course, can only do what 
their opponents allow them, The grant for education 
was first postponed and then withdrawn. The Canada 
resolutions, Tory as they were in principle, were with- 
drawn on the mere threat of opposition by Lord Stanley ; 
but on the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell was permitted to bring in a bill on the subject, 
pledging the House to nothing. Ministers joined the 
Tories in throwing out Sir Hesketh Fleetwood's bill, for 
fttending the electoral qualification in counties to occu- 
pants of dwellings occupied at £10, contrary to an ex- 
pectation very yenerally entertained. Lord John Rus- 
tell talked of making some minor improvements in the 
Tegistration and rate-paying clauses; but, of course, 
bothing of the kind will be done or attempted, simply 

ause the Tories will not let him. No bill with re. 
fard to church-leases or church-rates is to be introduced 
this *ession ; and the general impression is, that every- 
thing will be delayed that can be delayed, the rest hud- 

over in any way, and Parliament prorogued as soon 
* powible. Notwithstanding the etectioneering bustle 
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offensive save such rhymes, as papa-er, and are ; far and 
mamma-r ; fellow ( fe/’er,) and tell her, which ought not 
to be admissible into t : well-ordered nursery, and which 
distigures an otherwise very nice little book. We do not 
affirm that the correct rhymes are accompanied by the 
printed vulgariyms; but the latter follow as a matter of 
course. They are necessitated by the rhyme, 
Charles’ Discoveries 

Is a nice little book of natural history for young chil- 
dern, with lively cuts, 


REGISTER. 
both houses, but we do not find there has been any legis. 
lation worthy of notice. 





WHAT WILL THE MINISTRY DO ? 

This question involves another— What are the Min- 
isters ? Are they not, in word and deed, in the letter as 
well asin spirit, to the heart's core, Tories ? Are Sir 
Robert Peeland the Duke of Wellington the less Tories, 
because they conceded the Emancipation of the Catho- 
lies ; a measure of unquestioned advancement to civil and 
religious liberty ? Are Lord John Russell and Lord 
Melbourne, then, more entitled to the character of Re- 


_ formers, because they conceded the extinction of certain 


rotten boroughs, and devised a measure which has 


yielded no advancement to civil or religous hberty; a 


which took place a few weeks ago, there is no probability | 


of ‘general election at present ; for the simple reason, 
that Ministers see they would lose instead of gaining by 
fuch a step, 
Mr Abercromby having resigned the Speakership, and 
ving been raised to the peerage under the title of Baron 
¥ aratline, @ contest took place for the office, between 
‘Shaw Lefevre, the Whig candidate, and Mr Goul- 
on the Tory interest ; when the former was elected, 
T & majority of eighteen, in a house of 620 Members. 
€ the month there has been plenty of talking in 


measure whose impotency for good they strenuously and 
doggedly protect against the efforts to render it service- 
able to Reform ? Is there a single measure of Reform, 
bating those that Tories would equally give, which has 
not been openly repudiated or servilely abandoned by 
these Ministers ? What title, then, have they to the 
name of Reformers ? It is worse than idiocy to pan- 
der to this pitiful delusion. They who do so are worse 
than the offenders ; nay, it is questionable whether the 
country has a better right to condemn the Government 
or its Radical parasites, who have pandered to a false 
confidence, and, with tortuous ingenuity, perverted each 
of the plainest evidences—nay, even actual assurances 
—of finality, into auguries of progress. Lord John 
is less a traitor than the preachers of ** peace, peace,” 
when he himself declared war to the march of Reform. 
The declarations of the fourth June, coupled with the 
abandonment of the last lingering merit, the last sha- 
dow of distinctive principle in the education vote, have 
happily torn the mask to shreds which our trustful Li- 
berals have persisted in holding before the Tory features 
of the Cabinet. Even to the plaintive petition of the 
philosophical Radicals, “ Pray, pray, keep on your 
guise—do not desert us in the deception—lend legs to 
the lie, just till we ride over this one election !" even to 
the humble prayer of the men who have so often waded 
in the mud to serve the Whigs, the Whigs are obdu- 
rate ! And the philosophers on their knees, praying for 
hypocrisy, have received their well-merited kick. The 
kick, however, was not “ explicit :” It is surprising to 
what an extent truckling renders men callous to humi- 
liation! The cool contempt of Lord John Russell was 
no match for the tenacity of his parasites; so Sir Ro- 
bert Peel rose to the assistance of Reformer Russell, 
and lent his vicarious vigour to the kick, and carried it 
home soundly to the ribs of the philosophers. Again, 
they were sure that the noble Lord did not approve 
would not sanction—would give intimation that he did 
not sanction that very unkind kick applied in his name 
by the Right Honourable Baronet. But the Ministe- 
rial Reformer was silent. No Radical with a head on 
his shoulders has a right to be surprised at the present 
position of Reform. When the Cabinet refused the 
Ballot, the whole tale was told, and the sequel manifest. 
The foul influences were not denied to be swamping the 
electoral power of Reformers ; the Ballot (demonstrably 
the best remedy) was peremptorily refused by those 
who had alone the power to give it; and no other re- 
medy was proposed. Nothing but a power of delusion, 
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beyond the wildest hallucinationsgon record, could have 
rendered it necessary for Lord John Russell to put 
it in type, that he never intended the Reform Bill to 
prevent the Tories from resuming office, and that he 
considered the existing mode of election a fair test of 
the desires of the people. 

These opinions, and the various acts in strict accord- 
ance with these opinions, were just as plainly revealed 
on the first two nights of this Session as they have been 
by the events of the last month. If Eldon and Castle- 
reagh arose from their graves, and resumed office, we 
could not have a Government more conservative of 
abuses than the government of the Whigs. 

What the Ministers will do, will be precisely what 
Tories in their places would do. The Queen has iden- 
tified Toryism with personal annoyance. The Minis- 
ters have their own convenience to consult as well as 
her Majesty's ; and are zealously endeavouring to soften 
her Majesty’s antipathy, and smooth matters for a Con- 
servative Ministry. Whether that Ministry is to con- 
sist of the Peel Tories alone, or with an admixture of 
the Whig-Tories—with, perhaps, Lord Melbourne as a 
Palace Minister to gild the pill—a short time will shew. 
It is manifest that the Tory-W higs are not ambitious of 
the undivided honour of their present Ministerial posi- 
tion ; and it is equally manifest that Sir Robert Teel, 
in common Conservative honesty, cannot ask aid for 
them from the small fry of his phalanx, without a due 
share of the flesh-pots of Egypt. In what proportion 
the loaves and fishes will be shared by the nominal sec- 
tions of the ruling few, is of no particular importance to 
the ruled many, who are secure of hunger and thirst 
under any conceivable appropriation of pelf among the 
plunderers, Toryism, and Tory-Whigism, are equally 
the Corn-Laws, equally the sinecures, equally the taxes, 
equally bribery, falsehood, sectarian tyranny, and the 
plague and pestilence of darkness. Some few minor 
benefits—the Penny Postage is one—we are like to 
have, as sops to Cerberus, whether they are flung to us 
by Pluto or Proserpine ; but we are in Tartarus never- 
theless, and are likely to remain there. 

Who are we to thank for this pleasing predicament ? 
Not the Tories, who are ever our open foes ; not even 
the Whigs, who took every occasion to assure us they 
were not our friends ; who but the parasites, the self- 
deceivers, and the diligent authors of the maze of delu- 
sion, enveloped in which the people have been decoyed 
down-hill,; under the deception that they were ascending 
to the apex of their desires; the men who have voted 
black was white, and halloed for Union with non-Re- 
formers—doing servile homage to a name—dancing after 
the ignes fatui of their own baseless visions—rendering 
Parliament and the Press the trumpets of falsehood— 
and neglecting an opportunity of forwarding the cause of 
real reform, which the lottery of circumstances may not 
restore for a century. The Corn-Law agitation was 
left chiefly to the men most apparently interested in its 
success, and therefore the least able to achieve it 
single-handed ; while the Chartist agitation was aban- 
doned wholly to the men the most certain to ruin it, and 
materially to damage the mighty power which the work- 
ing millions, when rationally pioneered, indubitably 
wield, It was a crisis—the sole one this country has 
witnessed for many a day—which admitted of the blend- 
ed energy of wealth and numbers. It was an oppor- 
tunity pregnant with the elements of victory to prin- 
ciple. All we wanted was men with honesty and cour- 
age enough to take the open field ; but our leaders were 
too intently occupied in the dirty by-ways of party, or in 
beseeching smiles from Lord John Russell, to head or 
heed the people. The times were pot wanting to the 
men, but the men to the times, 

ENGLAND. 

THE TABLES TVRNED.—A short time since Lord 
John Russel! forwarded, to the Lords- Lieutenant of several 
counties, a letter, intimating that, if respectable bodies of 
men chose to associate for the purpose of protecting life 
and property, the Government would furnish them with 
arms. In retaliation of the committal of some of the 





Chartists for drilling, they have been on the Joo, 

detect any of the ‘* Russell armed Association ry ° 
similar offence; and they have at last succeeded - 
four tradesmen, who had been drilling, are io be tried 
the Rotherham sessions. Another ins‘ance of appl + 
to the rich the law intended for the exclusive use of . 
poor, has occurred at Islington. A great number of 
petty shopkeepers there had been prosecuted by 


We : ; the pars} 
authorities for having their shops open on the 


: . "er Sunday. 
and with the view of ascertaining whether the mariy 
that all are equal in the eye of the law, is of Univer! 


application, proceedings have been instituted Against the 
Vicar’s coachman “ for exercising his wor ldly calling op 
the Sabbath,” by driving his reverend master to church 
on the Lord’s day, that not being a work of necessity o» 
mercy, as the reverend gentleman was able to walk ang 
preach on the same day. This prosecution has mad 
quite a “ sensation” among the carriage people; and ys» 
will venture to predict, if it succeed, that we shall hear 
leas, from those in high places, about enforcing the betty 
observance of the Sabbath. If the matter be strictly 
looked to, very few cases of necessity or mercy will be 
found to exist. 
SCOTLAND. 

Court OF SEssion.—On the 14th June, the unusual 
spectacle presented itself of eight clergymen of the Ey. 
tablished Church being rebuked by the Court for dis 
obedience of the law, in ordaining the Rev. Mr Kesson 
a8 minister of the parish of Lethendy, after an interdic: 
against such ordination had been issued by the Court. 
The clergy were distinctly informed, that if they ven. 
tured again to disobey the law, the punishment of im. 
prisonment would undoubtedly be inflicted. 

EFFECT OF MARSHES IN PRODUCING FEVER.—II 
has been disputed whether the artificial irrigation in this 
neighbourhood has been the cause of the increase of fever 
which has taken place of late years; but there can be no 
doubt that fever is always prevalent in the neighbourhood 
of marshes, Warden, in his account of the United States 
of America, remarks, “ All low parts of the United States, 
along the banks of rivers and lakes, and near the borders 
of stagnant waters, and in marshy situations, where ve- 
getable or animal substances, in a state of decay, are ex- 
posed to the action of the autumnal sun, are subject t 
an intermittent or bilious fever,”—‘“ In every low situa 
tion, where the rich vegetable soil is first exposed to the 
action of the sun, or where the water disappearing pre- 
sents to its action a muddy surface, deleterious emana- 
tions are produced, which, ascending to the surface of & 
neighbouring hill, become the cause of disease there, as 
well as near the surface where they originated.” He 
gives a great number of instances of fevers having broken 
out in America in the neighbourhood of marshes; and 
he also cites, from various authors, cases shewing the 
pestilential effect of marshes in Europe on the health. 
The Pontine marshes in Italy are well known to have 
produced fur centuries numerous febrile diseases. Lan- 
cisi, physician to Pope Clement XI, relates, that 10 
the vicinity of Rome, thirty persons of both sexes, and 
of the highest rank, being on a party of pleasure near 
the mouth of the Tiber, the wind suddenly changed, and 
blew from the south across putrid marshes ; and that such 
was ils effect, that all except one were suddenly 
with tertian fever, An inundation of the rivers in Hua- 
gary, which covered many parts of the country with 
stagnant waters, is said to have occasioned the los 
40,000 of the Austrian army, The annual overflowing 
of the Nile has produced the same effect, from the earliest 
times, at Alexandria and other places. In August, 1765, 
a continued or remitting fever was produced among 
soldiers and marines stationed in the island of Ports, 
in the neighbourhood of stagnant waters, and a grea! 
number of them were carried off, Warden 
that “ the most extraordinary fact regarding 
miasms is, that their influence is more sensibly felt 
the summit of the neighbouring hills, than on the very 
borders of the marsh whence they emanate. An invi#®" 
and pestiferous vapour, which rises by its lightness, oF ¥ 
wafted by currents of air, hovers on the summit during 
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hot season, and soon paralyses the strongest con- 
be re He gives several instances where such pes- 
xhalations had produced fevers at the distance 
Jes The short duration of human life in 

hy districts, has been remarked by all writers on 
oe tion, For example, the average duration of life 
reriseet one-third lower in Holland than in England 
7 France. In Switzerland, according to the observations 
a Meret, the probability of life, or the age to which 
if the born live, was as follows :—In nine parishes of 
“se Alps, 47 years; in 41 parishes of the Pays de Vaud 
oj Jura, 42; in 12 parishes where grain was cultivated, 
yi: in 18 parishes among the great vineyards, 37; in 
ap marshy parish, 24° 
| fog har there can be little doubt that the irriga- 
son in the vicinity of Edinburgh must prove deleterious 


silential € 
of two mi 


». the health uf the inhabitants of this city, it is doubtful | 
whether it can be stopped in any other way than by an | 


soplication to Parliament. It was attempted in the year 
\909, by proprietors at Restalrig, to prevent the irrigation, 
wd the collecting of manure, from ihe common sewer 
which passes in that direction ; but the Court of Session 
expressed an opinion, “that it was the right of the pro- 
prietors to detain all the alluvion in their power; that 
this had been done for half a century by every proprietor 
who chose; and that any proprietor, who had not previ- 
ously done 80, must be understood to have the option to 
doit when he pleased.’’ The application for interdict 
was therefore dismissed, with expenses. 

PrinTING THE BIBLE.—It was generally expected, 
that on the expiry of the present patent to the Queen’s 
orinters—which takes place on the 17th instant—the 
printing of Bibles would be thrown open entirely; 
whereby, as we Will immediately shew, not only would 
the price be greatly reduced, but, in all probability, 
greateraccuracy and elegance than has yet been reached, 
would be attained. Lord John Russell has, however, 
intimated, that it is the intention of Government 
to give the exclusive right of printing the Bible in 
Xotland to a Board, consisting of the Moderator of the 
General Assembly, two divines, and two laymen—all of 
the Charch of Scotland. This Board is to have power to 
grant licenses to print Bibles, but under the condition 
that correctors of the press should be named by the 
Board, or persons to supervise the Bibles so printed to 
we that the version be correct, Another condition is, 
that Bibles printed in England are to be allowed to be 
‘rely imported into Scotland. The Dissenters very na- 
turaily ohject to this arrangement, as giving the Esta- 
ished Church a privilege they never had, nor pretended 
‘oclaim before; and urge thit the system of licenses 
will lead to favouritism and jobbing, for which the pub- 
cwill have to pay in the furm of an increased price for 
‘heir Bibles. = The pretence for still making the printing 
ofthe Bible a monopoly, is to secure its accuracy; but 
one of the conditions of the grant is to be the free importa- 
stonof English Bibles. Now, some years ago, there was a 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 


‘ato the office ot King’s Printer; and the evidence taken | 


*y that Committee shews clearly, that accuracy in print- 
ng cannot be secured by patents and monopolies. Dr 
Lee Mated—“ | do not know any book of which it is se 
a iit to find a very correct edition as the English Bible.” 
Nhat in England is called the Standard Bible is that 
printed at Oxford in 1769, which was superintended by 
Dr Bl syney ; yet it has been ascertained that there are at 
‘ast 116 errors in it. These errors were discovered in 
printing an edition in London in 1806, which has been 
considered very correct ; yet Dr Lee says that that edi- 
— Contains a great number of mistakes. The Rev. Dr 
“Arts, at Islington, corroborated Dr Lee’s evidence. 
7 * stated his general impression to be, that the text of 
“St English Bible is incorrect, and he gives a great variety 
— Dr Adam Clarke, in his Preface to the 
nae tates that he has corrected many thousand errors 

the Italics, and that the Italics, in general, are said to 
7 : ‘very incorrect state. Between the Oxford edition 
“ 630 and the Cambridge edition there are 800 varia- 
m4 in the Psalms alone. The Rev. Mr Horne, in his 


“Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures,” makes the 
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following observation :—“ Booksellers’ Edition, 1806.— 
In the course of printing, by Woodfall, this edition from 
the Cambridge copy, a great number of very gross errors 
was discovered in the latter, and the errors of the com- 
mon Oxford edition are not so few as 1200." Mr Offer, 
a retired bookseller, who had made a collection of up- 
wards of 400 Bibles of different editions, stated that he 
was not aware that any edition he had examined was 
without errors; but Pasham's Bible, in 1776, and an. 
other printed at Edinburgh, in 1811, were the most accu- 
rate and most beautiful he had found, Now, it will be 
observed that the former was printed by a private indi- 
vidual, the monopoly being evaded by putting at the bot- 
tom of the page very short notes, which were cut off in 
the binding. The same witness afterwards remarks, 
**that there never was an elegant edition of the Bible 
printed by the King’s printers. The elegant editions 
have been those of Baskerville and Macklin; and Hepen- 
stall, and Ritchie, and Bowyer; and the whole of these 
were printed with colourable notes. He also sta:cd that 
the effect of the patents had been to limit the circulation 
of the Scriptures ; and that, if the patents were intended 
to secure the purity of the text and improve the printing, 
they had certainly been productive of a very different re. 
sult. 

With regard, again, to the price of Bibles, all the per- 
sons unconnected with the patentees, who were examined, 
gave a very decided opinion that it was increased by the 
monopoly from 30 to 50 per cent. Several of the wit. 
nesses were printers and booksellers, and produced de. 
tailed estimates of the rates at which they were wil. 
ling to furnish Bibles, of the same quality as those 
printed by the King’s printers. These estimates, toge- 
ther with the evidence of the witnesses, were most 
rigidly scrutinized, not only by the members of the 
committee, but by persons connected with the monopo- 
lists: but they were not at all shaken. Dr Lee produced 
an estimate of the rate at which an eminent printer in 
Edinburgh would print such Bibles as were printed by 
the King’s printers; and the difference was very great. 
Thus the 24moa Bible, sold by the Queen's printer to the 
trade, in sheets, for 2s., could be furnished for 944. An 
octavo Bible, with marginal references, sold at present 
for 6s, 6d., could be furnished for 2s. 104d. A quarto 
Bible, sold at present for 9-. 6d, could be furnished for 
3s. 84. Mr John Childs, an extensive English printer, 
thus sums up the result of his calculations :—* The 
minion Testament, which sells wholesale at le, ought to 
be sold for 64d. or 7d. ; the brevier Testament, which 
sells for 10d., ought to be sold for 7d., or 74d. 5 the small 
pica Bible, which sells for 7s. 3d., ought to be sold for 
4s. 3d. or 4s. 64; the minion Bible, which sells for 4e, 
5d., ought to be sold for 3«. or 3s, 3d." He also stated, 
that the Bible Society have, since the commencement of 
the institution, paid more, by half a million sterling, for 
Bibles, than they ought to have done. A great mass of 
evidence, to the same effect, will be found appended to 
the report. On the whole, the result of the opinions of 
the clergymen, booksellers, and printers examined is, 
that the monopoly enjoyed by the Queen's printer is 
most injurious to the accuracy and elegance of the Bible ; 
that it has had no effect whatever in preserving the 
purity of the text; that it has increased from 30 to 50 
per cent. the price of all descriptions of Bibles; and has 
tended most materially to limit the circulation of the 
Scriptures, The plan proposed by Lord John HKussell 
will lessen the competition in printing Bibles; and will 
thus perpetuate, to a great extent, all the evils which 
the patents hitherto granted to the Queen's printers have 
been proved to produce, 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

Manchester.—The state of trade is vy no means im- 
proved ; it is most difficult to effect sales, and profit is 
not thought of; all energies are devoted to selling and 
producing without loss, Many cases may be cited where 
parties have embarked £50,000 or £60,000 in machinery, 
and buildings for cotton-spinners, and are losing bus- 
dreds of pounds every week in wear and tear, interest, 
and fixed expenses. Owing to the high price of food in 
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this country, foreign markets are gradually closing 
against our manufacturers. Lancashire used mainly to 
supply Russia with cotton manufactures ; but, in 1820, 
cotton manufactures were commenced in Moscow; and 
now they are so much extended, that they supply nearly 
all the cotton goods consumed in Russia, Spinning, 
weaving, dying, and printing are going on with all the 
facilities which low-priced food, combined with British 
skill and British-made machinery, can give. Twist and 

sme fine muslins we still export to Russia, but printed 
goods are strictly prohibited.—Oldham. The cotton trade 
in this town has become depressed, owing to the high 
price of the raw material, and the obstacles placed in the 
way of trade by the Corn-Laws. Four mills have been 
entirely stopped ; twenty-eight are working short time— 
that is, from four to five days a-week; and only nine 
mills working full time.— Wigan. A great number of 
hands are wholly unemployed, and the high price of pro- 
visions adds to the distress of the poor.— Yorkshire. 
There has been a siight demand for coarse fabrics for 
exportation ; the home demand for which has most ma- 
terially declined, in consequence of the inability of the 
working classes to purchase clothing, from the exorbi- 
tant prices they have to pay for subsistence. This effect 
has been felt more sensibly in the agricultural districts 
than in towns; which shews that labourers are not bene- 
fited by dear corn, 

Mr Spring Rice has renewed the existing exorbitant 
sugar duties: 24s, a cwt, on the produce of British co- 
lonies, and £3:3s, on foreign sugar, Mr Ewart and 
others wiched such a reduction as would admit the latter 
into home consumption ; but Mr Rice resisted, although 
he admitted that a reconsideration of the duties was de- 
sirable. They should be reduced to one-half or one- 
third of their present amount; and we doubt not that 
the increase of consumption would, in a few years—as 
took plece in the case of coffee—produce more revenue 
than the high duties bring at present, Since the reduc- 
tion of the duty on Kast India sugar, the consumption 
has increased fifty per cent, The discriminating duty 
between foreigy and British plantation sugar ought either 
to be entirely removed, or at least greatly reduced, espe- 
cially as we have paid twenty millions to the West 
Indian planters, and the price of sugar is rapidly rising. 
The Guzelte average price of West India muscovado 
sugar, for the week ending llth June, was 41s. 2d., and 
for the corresponding week last year, 34s. This is ex- 
clusive of duty. 

INDELIBLE INK.—After all the efforts of the Edin- 
burgh savans, it appears that indelil.le ink is yet a dizco- 
very to be made, Dr Traill’s ink, as we understand the 
matter, is indelible only if written on unsized paper, so 
that it may sink into it and not be washed off. without 
the destruction of the paper itself. Dr Veitch’s corrodes 
the paper; so that with either of them, there must be 
cloth, a stronger paper, or some other substance attached 
to the back of the paper written on; a circumstance 
which will effectually prevent either from ever being ex- 
tensively used in practice. Within these few months, the 
Edinburgh banks have lost considerable sums by means of 
alterations on letters of credit: in one case, instead of tour 
pounds, the real amount, four hundred was substituted ; 
and several other frauds of a similar kind have been suc- 
cessfully perpetrated. The objections against using a pecu- 
liar kind of paper, as proposed by the Committee of the 
Society of Arts, who examined Dr Traill’s ink, are nume- 
rous and obvious; but, perhaps, one of the most important 
is, that a letter written on the peculiar paper, would be 
speedily recognised by every one ; the consequence of 
which would be, that the chance of its safe transmission 
would be diminished in a very great degree, and the risk 
of loss, which at present, in the case of letters of credit, 
lies on the bank, would, in general, be shifted to the 
public. We suspect that, in the execution, subscription, 
and authentication of documents, much more faith is 
given to the present methods than they deserve, and that 
the time is not far distant when very little credit indeed 
will be attached to a written document of itself, whether 
it be a bank note, letter of credit, or solemn deed, unless 
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there be some collateral evidence to support jt Ww 
afraid that there is taking place in this species of det - 
against fraud, the same thing which occurred a sehen 
and a-half ago in the science of fortification—yia, mk 
the attack is becoming too powerful fur the defence. = 
fore the days of Vauban and Cohorn, places fortified 4 
cording to the rules of art were impregnable; pyt ag 
engineers devised a system of attack which no ieee 
unless situated on a high and inaccessible rock, o¢ es 
rounded by water, could resist for two months. "Two : 
the latest instances of this irresistible power of attack ie 
the capture of Huninguen, near Basle, in 1814, ne 
Antwerp, one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, in |p , 
than eight weeks in the middle of the winter of 1832. In 
the same way, the forgers appear to have got too strong for 
the safeguard so long held to be impregnable, afforded by 
written instruments and signatures ; and at present ther 
appears to be little chance of their defeat. We observe 
that, in England, an ink made, or pretended to be made 
from the oxide of manganese, is said to be indelible, afr 
being written with °* for a length of time”—how long iy 
not specified ; and we strongly suspect that the proprietor 
will not venture to send any specimens for trig] to thiy 
city, nor subject it to the test of chloride of lime, 





AGRICULTURE. 

In all parts of the country the crops have suffered muck 
by the long-continued cold and dry weather; and they 
are generally thin on the ground. Wheat, however, 
we have a few showers of rain soon, promises to be an 
average crop; and the same may be said of oats and barley, 
Notwithstanding the dryness of the soil when potatoe 
were planted, we have heard of very few instances of a 
failure. Turnips were sown in the finest order, but few 
fields have yet brairded. Pastures are barer than they 
have been at this season since 1826, and the hay crop 
will everywhere turn out very short. The red-clover is 
hardly to be seen in most fields ; and as it has become, 
of late years, more and more difficult to rear, it is worthy 
of the attention of agriculturists, whether some other 
uf the numerous species of clovers, or congenerous plants, 
ought not to be substituted for it. Some experiments 
ought to be made whether the steeping of the seeds of the 
red clover in some liquid before sowing, would not make 
them germinate more freely. Many years ago, Humbole 
found that seeds, twenty or thirty years old, and wae 
constantly refused to germinate, grew very reidily whee 
steeped, previously tu being sown, in the following 8% 
tion :—A cubic inch of water, a teaspoontul of comm 
muriatic acid or spirit of salt, and two teaspoon'us 
of the black oxide of manganese, These materia 
are cheap, and may be procured in any apothecary’s shop. 
The seeds must be taken out of the mixture as 800 * 
there is the least appearance of germination, otherwise 
they will be destroyed. This method of treating seees 
which have lost, in a great measure, their power of ger. 
mination, by long keeping, has been repeated with succes, 
by Jacquin, and other botanists, but has never, we be- 
lieve, been applied to agriculture. The average price © 
wheat having risen, the duty fell to Gs. 6d., and 180,00" 
quarters were entered in London alone, at that duty ; lea 
ing only 20,000 in bond, This shewsthe general Opinio. 
of corn-merchants, that prices are not likely to rise mu 
for some months, Some doubt has been expressed ath 
far the lowering of the duty was fairly brought abest 
This much is certain, that in the twenty weeks : 
Ist June, the average supply of wheat at Boston - 
1191 quarters; but, in the week ending 8th June, 
quantity suddenly rose to 6971 quarters. The machin’ 
for making drain-tiles, invented by the Marquis of Twets- 
dale, is found to answer admirably. With one mans" 
two boys to attend, it will make 10,000 drain-tiles, Biv 
inches long, in a day, and 20,000 of the flat &™ 
for the bottom of the drain. A man with (two . 
ants, under the old system, could not make more - 
1000 drain-tiles, twelve inches long, in a day. Hence 
invention must lessen the price of tiles, and 
the frequent-draining system. 
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